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PREFACE 



This book is, as its title indicates, a political history ooly ; 
of social and religious life, of literature and art and soieuoe 
it onl; treats, when they border on the field of politics. 
Incomplete as such a work must be, the specialization is 
neoeasaiy, before a -wider synthesis can picture the full 
national life. 

A foreigner, writing the history of a country not tus 
own, has his loss and gain. He cannot wholly grasp the 
subtle essence that makes the spirit of its life and insti- 
tutions; he cannot penetrate the 8ide-%ht8, that often 
mean more than the patent facts, or understand each deli- 
cate inflection of the nation's voice. But what he loses 
in intimacy and colour, he may gain in perspective and 
impartiality. He is better able to see the problems in 
their true proportions, and neglect the noisy controversies of 
the moment for more abiding issues. His detachment from 
party makes him less likely to be biassed ; and though the 
world is small and its dividing-lines much the same every- 
where, it is easier for him than for the native oitie to be 
fair. I have done my best to do justice to all sides, thot^h 
I have not attempted to conceal my sympathies. I make no 
a.'pology, if I have said hard things of the Papacy. For 
Catholicism as a rel^on I trust I have shown all respect ; 
the Papacy gud poUtical institution is subject to political 
criticism, and I have said less than the truth rather than 
more. 

My object in writing this book has been a twofold one. 
first, I have endeavoured to give a trustworthy account of a 
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oh&pter of modern history wMch has been most inadequately 
dealt Tith both at home and abroad. Outmde a few limited 
studies, there is hardly an English or even a French writer who 
has treated the Italian history of the century with much pre- 
tence to accuracy or research ; and bulky as is the material 
published in Italy, Italian historians have not he&a success- 
ful in weaving the material into any vety well-proportioned 
or readable whole. My second aim has been to make the 
re-birth of a noble and friendly nation better understood in 
a country which knows little really of Italy. The English- 
man's knowledge of the Italian Rerolution is summed, it 
has been said, in the belief that it had something to do with 
Garibaldi and a red shirt A leadii^ London newspaper 
recently urged the ItaJians in all seriousness to take some 
steps in the direction of Cavou^s Free Church, forgettii^ 
that this was done a quarter of a century ago ; and many a 
lecture on their recent troubles would have been spoilt by a 
rudimentary knowleij^ of their history of the last forty 
years. The tie, that united so closely the English and 
Italians of the last generation, seems slackening, and it needs 
more mutual knowledge to cement the sympathy again. 

For the materials of the book I have had recourse to 
almost all the published matter of any importance (nearly 
goo works in all), except (a) contemporary joumaJs as a 
rule, and (b) some literature out of print and not to be seen 
in England. I hope that these pages do not suffer seriously 
&om Mther omisuon. From suoh small acquaintance as I 
have with the Italian press of the Revolution, I have found it 
of no great value, and it is remarkable how little such a book 
AS Gh)ri's Storia delta rim^tmone iialiana, based on a careful 
study of the newspapers of the time, adds to our knowledge. 
The second omission has been due to an inability to consult 
any library out^de England. The splendid collection of 
modem Italian books at the British Museum has few gaps, 
but it has some, and It is singularly deficient in the govem- 
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moDtal pubUoati<ai8 of the Kingdom of Italy. Hence I have 
only been able to study the proceedingB of parliameDt after 
1859 in isolated colleotions of speeches, and I have not seen 
all the Green Books, vfaioh were first published in 1865. 
It is easy, however, to exaggerate the value of o£Sdal publi- 
cations. Foreign Offices have so oarefully bowdlerized their 
" books " — blue, yellov, green, — that they generally conceal 
what the historian most wants to know. They are, says 
Signer Bonghi, " only the stuff in the shop-window." " In- 
discretions," he adds, " supply the true materials ; " and to 
discover the sprii^ of diplomacy, the writer finds that his 
safest reliance is in memoirs, letters, reported conversations, 
Down to i860 die Italian historian is choked with the 
abundance of these. The eagerness of the Italians to pub- 
lish everything, however trivial, that bears on the Revolution, 
reachea ahuost to a literary mania. But the student, who 
wades through the dismal morasses of correspondence, can 
pick up gems. Even of " documents," as to whose talismanio 
virtue I own to something of a heterodox scepticism, there is 
no small wealth. Historians owe mudi to the Revolution 
for publishing the records of the goTemments, which it upset 
in 1848 and 1859. Italian statesmen have allowed papers to 
be published, which by diplomatic canons should have been 
hidden in the most secret recesses of the Foreign Ministry ; 
culminating of course in that masterpeoe of " indiscretion," 
La Marmora's Un po' pi^ di luee. Even the Archives, down 
at least to 1 860, have been to a certain extent opened to a 
few hifitoriaoB, such as N. Bianchi, Misoo, Sansone. None 
the less it is true that aU recent history must be more or 
less provisional, till the cupboards of government offices give 
up their seorets, and letters and memoirs, now withheld, see 
the light of day. This appUes in Italian history especially 
to the period since i860. Here, though we have the great 
collection of Rioasoli papers and many records of conaderable 
though less importance, we wait for the papeiB of Hisghetti 
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and R&ttazzi, Crispi and Vtsconti-Venosta, before the his- 
torian can tread safe ground. Still, in spite of this caution, 
I doubt whether future research will seriousl; modify the 
conclu^ouB that can be drawn from existing material 

Of the defects of this book no one can be more conscious 
than the author. In spite of every care, it has no doubt its 
misjudgments and its inaccuracies. I shall value the kindlj 
offices of any rrhose criticisms may enable me to correct 
these. 

I wish, in concluraoQ, to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to my fiiend Mr. Okey for very valuable assietance ; to the 
authorities at the British Museum ; to M. Pierre Arminjon ; 
to M. ClaparMe ; and to Messrs. Dent for their pennission 
to reprint a portion of my Introduction to Mr. Okeys 
translation of Maz^ni. 



BOLTON KING. 



Oaidor, Wabwiok, 
Novmier 189S. 
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A HISTOET OF ITATJAN UNITT 

CHAPTEE I 

NAPOLEON 
1814-1815 

Italy in the Eigbteentb Contmy. Nafolion asd \ta.x. It«nilts of th« 
French Rnl«. Eugene Be&ahanuus ; Pftrtie* at Hihu ; tJie AuBtrianB 
occupy Lombard^. Napoleon at Elba. Mdba.1 : hi* campaign and 
death. Thx Conqobbs or Vhnha, and the Pope ; Piedmont and 
Austria ; Annexation of Qenon. Poeition of Anatria in Italy. The 
national opposition. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth centtuy there was little 
consciousness in Italy of any national existence. The 
memory, indeed, of days when Rome gave her laws to the 
western world had never been forgotten. The policy of 
the Guelfs was at bottom a half-understood stniggle to 
free Italy from foreign rule. But even when the eighteenth 
century saw the practical extinction of the Spanish domina- 
tion, saw Austria confined to the north and Piedmont 
advancing in its slow, patient march, Italians were still 
content with the loose concourse of petty states that took 
the place of a nation. The latter, half of the century was 
an age of peace and reform, the age of Joseph IL and 
Leopold I., of Tannucci and Beocaria. It left Italy fairly 
prosperous, fairly advanced in social legislation, but a 
country whose life waa in its memories and its arts, the 
beautiful woman-land of poetry, to be sung and caressed 
and coveted, but debarred from liberty and independence. 
The French Revolution broke roughly in on this, on the 
soft luzurioumess, the polished immorality, the show of 
vot. I. A 
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relig^n. The mvasioDs of 1796 and 1801 tumbled the 
princelings; and the creation of the Napoleonic republics 
and kingdoms roughly swept away for ever the old political 
and social order. 

,^ Italy was the only country where Napoleon intentionally 
encouraged the spirit of nationality. Contemptuous as he 
was of the men who helped to fight his battles and fill his 
treasury, he foresaw that unity of manners and language 
and literature was bound sooner or later to make a single 
nation of Italy.' Pride in his Italian descent, sympathy 
for the historic home of Ciesarism, the traditional policy 
of France which bade him erect here a barrier against 
Austria, made his Itahan sohemra dear to him. In more 
senses than one Napoleon is the founder of modem Italy, 
Materially and socifjly she gained much &om the French 

" nil& It abolished feudalism, where it still survived, gave 
her uniform and enlightened laws, opened a career to talent, 
stimulated industry into new life. The dissolution of the 

y- monasteries helped to redeem the national debt and revo- 
I lutionised the laud system. Primary schools covered all 
Lombardy and Naples. Italian soldiers brought back from 
Napoleon's campaigns a proud name for bravery and 
endurance, and the whole nation braced itself to a more 
strenuous life. Pohtioally the results of Napoleon's system 
were as far-reaching. The prestige of the princes was 
shaken for ever. The ten states of the peninsula had 
vanished ; the east — Piedmont, the Genovesate, Parma, 
Tuscany, and the Papal States up to the Apennines — had 

J been annexed to France; Lombardy, Yenetia, Modena, 
Bomagna, and the Marches formed the kingdom of Italy 
imder the emperor's stepson, Eug&ne Beauhamais, as 
•/ viceroy; Naples was a dependant kingdom under Murat. 
The three states had many mutual connections, and even 
^ something of a coromon administration. Thought and 
speech, though not yet free, were less stifled than under 
the old order. The middle landed and professional classes 
had a share in the government ; and though in the annexed 

' Mimoiru iJa IfapiiUon, UL Ii8, iigj Lonia NapoMoD, Idiet NapnUtm- 
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provinces the civil service vas filled with Frenchmen, in 
the kingdom of Italy every official save the viceroy wsa 
sl native. 

But Napoleon fell, and with him his Italian creation. 
His work, in spite of the good it wrought, had clashed too 
much with national sentiment and prejudices. , Over 60,000 
Italians had perished in Spain and Russia for a cause that 
was not their own ; the financial burdens were heavy ; the 
pohtical pohce and censorship betrayed that the Empire ^ 
and liberty could not live together; the cities resented the'' 
plunder of their art-galleries; Napoleon's a£&onts to the ' 
Pope offended the religion and patriotism of the mass <£ 
Italiana But his work survived his rule, and the memory 
of the Kingdom of Italy remained enshrined with the 
patriots, a glorified ideal, its tyranny and its burdens 
foi^tten, " an augury and an indtement to greater things." 
His enemies were forced to recognise the national life, to 
which he had ^ven birth; and in the last great stru^le 
against him, the AlUes had tried to rouse the country with 
the cry of Italian Independence. 

In 18 14 the Napoleonic system was crumbling fast in 
Italy as elsewhere. When the emperor fell back across the 
Rhine in the preceding autumn, he ordered Ei^ne to*^ 
evacuate Italy and join him with his forces. The viceroy 
refused ; he was not altogether disloyal, and he indignantly '' 
refused to share in the treachery that Murat was contem- 
plating ; but in his half-hearted way he loved his adopted '' 
eountry, and hoped in the Empire's impending wreck to '' 
snatch the crown of Northern Italy for his own head. To 
keep his fortune independent of Napoleon's was indeed his 
only hope of success, for the French rule had become hateful, 
ranee the disasters of the Russian campaign had thrown its 
fiulings into blacker prominence. The army and much of 
the civil service were ftuiUiful to him ; and a few others, who 
saw in his crown the furest hope of Italian independence, 
gave him a lukewarm backing. But he was too closely "' 
bound up with the order that was passing ; Italian patriot 
as in a way he was, he was still a Frenchman ; the im- -^ 
morality of his court, the dishonesty of many of his officials, 
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his refuBal to turn itguiut the emperor, all helped to destroy 
his remuDing shreds of pc^ularity. At Milan the mass i^ 
opinion was divided between the partisans of Austria and 
the so-called Italian Party, All who cared only &r peace, 
all who still r^^arded France as the greater danger, all who, 
in Foecolo's phrase, " were willing to bow to any foreigner 
who promised them the thousandth part of what he robbed 
them of," were preparing the road for Austria's return. 
They remembered the mild semi-independence of Uaria 
Theresa's and Joseph's reigns; during the past year the 
Viennese statesmen had been profuse in promises to respect 
liberty and nationality ; and there were honest patriots, who 
hoped to win &om them Home Rule and something of 
constitutional liberty. But the majority of the Milanese 
nobles were as opposed to Austria as to Eug&ne, and under 
^ the lead of Federigo Con&lonieH they organised the " Italian 
Liberal Party." Their policy behed their name; so long 
as they secured the independence of the existing Kingdom 
of Italy, they oared little whether it were under an Austiian 
or an English or an Italian prince. Few had any thought 
oi a bigger national lifa ConMonieri himself perhaps had 
some conception of an united Italy under the House of 
Savoy ; ^ but the majority thought more of preserving for 
Milan its metropolitajit rank and court, of winning back for 
the Lombard nobles the privileges that the French had 
destroyed ; none would accept the one man who might have 
saved Italian freedom. Eugene, deserted I:^ the nobles, saw 
that his only chance lay in summoning the electoral colleges 
(the pseudo-representative element in Napoleon's constitution) 
and appealing to the people. But he shrank from a step 
which seemed to stamp h im as disloyal to Napoleon. He 
took a cowardly middle course, and asked the Milanese 
Senate to take the responsibility he himself declined, and 
beg his crown from the Allies. The senate substituted 
a pale eulogy of the viceroy, which showed too plainly 
that it was weary of him. It was itself however, hardly 

' C&s&ti, Cor\fidonUn, I. 84, 36l ; Bonfadlni, IfttKMeiio, 78, 157 ; 
Biancbl, ziiplomaxia, I. jg, 44S; Botte, Sloria, TV. 531-533. For the foil 
title* of works rstened to In tbia footnotM, sm BlbU<^npIi; in ToL IL 
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more popular than Eng&no. and the rival jutrti i"" o'lte ida 
oombined to orerthrov senate and vicero; together. As 
soon as the news of Napoleon's abdication arrived, the 
Italian Fioty seized the weapon that Eugene had refused, 
and demanded the convocation of the electoral ooUeges. 
The mob was set in motion to firighten the senate into 
acquiescence (April 20, 1S14), and when it had sacked Uw 
senate-house, it hurried o£F to find a victim in Frina, the 
hated Minister of finance. Half - murdering him, they 
dragged his still living body through the streets till it was 
mangled past recc^;niUon. Witii whom lay the responm- 
bility of the crime is a problem still imsolved. Some of 
the Austrian party doubtless wished to furnish a pretext 
for occupation; Confalonieri was charged with playii^ a 
more or less guilty part, and probably he helped to raise 
a storm, which escaped his control, and went to exoessw 
he did not foresee.^ Pino, the commander of the garrison, 
hoping perhaps to win a crown, as his brother-generals, 
Bemadotte and Murat, had done before him, had neglected 
to send the troops that might have saved Frina's life. But 
whatever 8hM*e of guilt lay with each party, the advantage 
rested with the friends of Austria. Eug&ne's army indeed 
was eager to march on Milan and avenge Frina's death, but 
the viceroy shrank from civil war. The senate quietly 
disappeared, and the municipal council appointed a pro- 
visional regency, composed almost solely of tJie men, whose 
interests stopped short at the old Duchy of Milan, and who 
were willing to see it parted from the destinies of Italy and 
under Austrian rule. The electoral coll^fes were summoned, 
but only from the small fraction of the kii^om, that " spoke 
the pure Lombard dialect," To satisfy public opinion, the 
r^ency sent Confalonieri to the Allies to ask for indepen- 
dence and a constitution ; but conscuously or miconsciously 
they were playing the Austrian game. When Confalonieri 
arrived at Fans, he found that the &te of Lombardy was 
sealed. Eugtee had already tamely surrendered to Belle- 

> Cauti, tp. eit.,1. 8t-^5, 367-370 ; BotU, op. «il, IT. 533 ; IfarancdU, 
Adduhm, Ii; Braib^inl, up. eiL, 113. 147; Qnmit^rio, Stval^fimaiti, L 385- 
386; Lent d« Pons, £(i«fei, 63-64 ; D'Anoona, OmlUonJcr*, 1 to- £1 
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garde, the Austrian general, and abdicated (April 26); and 
Bell^arde, using gentle vords, arrived late in May at Milan, 
irhere he threw off the mask, and proclaimed the annexation 
of Lombardy to the Austrian Gmpiro. But his position was 
still not seoura An edict dissolving tiie Freemason Lodges 
shoved how much he feared the secret societies, which the 
French had left behind. The army was prepared to support 
Murat, and only the cowardice of its generals and Pino's 
treachery delayed the plot, till Bellegarde could take his pre- 
cautions and send the generals to the prison of the Spielbei^. 
Fren then the Italian patriots did not despair. So 
long as Napoleon was at Elba, he might return to power, 
and the U umph of the reaction had identified his cause 
with the people's. Negotiations ran briskly between him 
and the patriots, who hoped that he might yet lead the 
Italians to ^ctoiy, and make their national unity his last 
great work.' Another man was tryii^ to attach the 
Nationalist and Napoleonic parties to himself. Joachim 
Murat had risen from humble orpins to be one of 
Napoleon's greatest generals, his brother-in-law, and King 
of Naples, a fearless soldier, a good-natured ruler, but 
luxurious, capricious, unprindpled, with little real affection 
for his people, and an overweenii^ belief in his own state- 
crafts His position had long been a dangerous one. His 
independent policy had drawn down on him Napoleon's 
anger, and the emperor was prepared to sacrifice him to 
the NeapoUtan Bourbons, if it served his designs. On the 
other hand if Napoleon fell, the Allies were little likely to 
spare his lieutenant. Between the two dangers he saw his 
safest course in winning Italian affection. As early as 1 8 1 1 
he had been ready to pose as the champion of Italian 
autonomy i^ainst Franca But he was equally ready to 
trim to the Allies; he had intrigued with them in 1813, 
before he went to Dresden to command Napoleon's cavalry, 
and early in the next year (January 1 1 ) he concluded a 

> Blanohl, op. tit., I. 78, qnoting from La ttriti lur Im tent joint; Otcath, 
Oronutoria, II. 33-35; Cutleresgh Oorrapondmee, 3rd series, II. 211. 8«e 
Hkpoleon'i oniioai remarks in WeUlngtos, Svpp. Dmyataket, IX. 369. When 
he escaped from Elba, TalleTraiid thought that he would go to Italj Mid 
niM the flag of Italian ludependenoe. 
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secret treaty with Austria (to which Eogland was a party), 
hj which she promised him Naples and a dice of Papal 
territory in return for his recognition of her claims to 
. Lombardy,' But neither aide was nncere ; Austria was in- 
triguing to depose him, and he was negotiatii^ with Eugene 
for a common defence of Italy. Eugtoe'a comparative 
loyalty to Napoleon prevented an understanding with one 
whom he re^rded as a traitor; and with the emperor's 
fall and the entry of the Austrians into Lombardy, Murat's 
position became daily more critical It was the maxim of 
the Allies, that, except where it was inconvenient to their 
own ambitions, the "legitimate" governments qhould be 
everywhere restored, and in their eyes Murat .^ould only 
count as an usurper. Still they would probaHy have left 
him in possession, for at present they had no actual proof 
If his duplicity, and filing proof. Lord Liverpool urged 
that honour and prudence alike forbade any attempt to 
oust him.^ But while pleading his cause to the Allies, and 
protesting his especial devotion to Austria, Murat was 
corresponding with Napoleon, and again making overtures 
to the Italian patriots. He hurried on reforms at Naples 
long-delayed. The purchasers of church lands, fearing that 
a restoration would oonfisoate their properties, were united 
in his support ; and his generals, who were the real power 
in the country, were prepared to back his designs, if he 
would grant a constitution. 

Napoleon's escape from Elba decided bim to make a 
bold bid for Italian favour. Parrying his generals' demands, 
he marched his army northwards, and, raising the cry of 
Italian Independence, declared war against Austria (March 
30, 1815). The Pope, though he had professed his sym- 
pathy,* fled &om Rome, and Murat overran the Marches 
and Umbria. Defeating the Austrians at Cesena, he ad- 
vanced to Bologna* and Modena; and had he gone on 

> F«pe, JfowJr*, I. 316; CollstU, Storia, II. 181 ; tootra Tofi^ Steria, 
L18. 

* WelUngton. 0^ nt, IX. iia, 399, 486-491, 496-497 ; OMtl«c««gh, qp. eiL, 
1. 433 ; n. 3. 243 ; Biuchi, ^p. eit., L 4-5. 

* HuoanOi, ep. eU., 18. 

* Wban Bonini oompoMd a Hrinn it Iiul«pead«iic« for him. 
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boldly to Milan, he might have rallied the Teteratui of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy to his flag, and for the moment at 
least have crushed the Austriana. But Bentinok'a treaoher- 
008 advice ^ dissuaded him ; and Then he learned that 
England's professed friendliness was only a cloak, and found 
little enthuuasm for his cause outrade Bologna, he fell back 
by sloT stages. He vas still successful in several skirmiahea, 
and a pitched battle at Macerata (May 3) was undecided. 
But the same night the news came that the Auatriana had 
captured Aquila, and were cutting off his retreat. The 
loyalty of his generals was doubtful ; the retiring troops 
vere more or leas demoralised. He still hoped to rouse the 
Neapolititns by granting a constitution, and proloi^ the 
defence behind the Voltumo. But his fleet surrendered to 
the Ei^lish, the Anglo-Sicilian forces were advancing from 
the south, the Neapolitans themselves were paralysed by 
panie ; and Murat, recognising that his case was desperate, 
gave up his sword to the English admiral The last hope 
of Italian freedom had vanished, but the restless indomitable 
man made one more bid for power. Obliged after Waterloo 
to fly &om the White Terror in Provence, he retired to 
Corsica, where he found himself still strong in the lustre of 
Napoleon's memory. Encouraged to try what his prestige 
ootdd win in Italy,' he started in September for the Neapo- 
litan shore. But bis ships were scattered by a storm, and 
he landed with a handfiil of men at Pizzo in Calal»ia. His 
appeals to the people found no response, and he vras easily 
captured. 'In vain the English tried to save his life, in 
vfun he clumed to be tried l^ his peers, Uie sovereigns of 
Europa The Bourbons were resolved upon his doom, and 
the bold adventurer who, from whatever motive, had been 
the first champion of Italian independence, had a mock 
trial, 'and was shot in cold blood. 

Now that Napoleon was crushed, the Allies made haste 
to bury their pledges. The Congress of Vienna had already 

■ BluoH ffx eit, I. 169 ) see Waningbm, op, nl., IZ. 593. 

* Tfao mmonn that he wm dwxijad bj tha Bonrbon garanimnit mm 
pcobablj anfoooded. Baa Siv. itor. di ritrg,, I. 987, in revlaw of Da Bmm- 
Mj't La d*r»itrt mow d* Jfvrat 
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sealed l^e &to of Italy. England aad Austria repudiated 
-with small oompunction the promises their generals had 
made in their name. The sovereigns had had their use 
of the national spirit, and threw it over when it claimed 
its pay; all but the Czar Alexander put off the maak of 
liberalism, and Castlereagh told the Lombard deputies that 
constitutions were " ezpenalTo experiments." To the states- 
men at Vienna the Italian question was merely one of 
political equilibrium, and De MuBtre in Tain protested that 
" nations are something in the world." ' Besides, Italy was 
a ooDvenient spoil, where portions might he carved for im- 
portunate clumants of thrones. But though the AUiea were 
at one in ignoring Italian aspirations, each had its theory as 
to the methods of partition. England and Bussia oould 
not allow the peninsula to become an appanage of Austria. 
They would perhaps have preferred her entire exclusion ; 
but Russia was greedy to swallow new territory in Poland, 
and to smooth her way to this was ready to compromise in 
Italian questions. Austria was confirmed in her earlier 
possesion of Lombardy, and won Yenetia (already held for 
the eight years between Campoformio and Presburg) and 
the Yaltelline. But neither Uettemich's proposal to abolish 
the Temporal Power in her favour,^ nor his more modest 
attempt to secure a sUce of Bomagna, found any encour- 
agement from the Allies. Still, in the early days of the 
Coi^^resB, there was no thought of restoring the Borthwn 
L^;ations to the Pope ; Prussia wanted them for the King 
of Saxony, Alexander for his new client Eug^e Beauhariuus, 
Francis of Modena for himself. It was not till Napoleon 
had landed from Elba and bid for the Pope's support 
by offering to guarantee his dominions in their entirety, 
that the adroit diplomacy of Cardinal Consalvi won back 
Bomagna. Ereo now the Allies wisKed to grant it Home 
Bule,* and it needed all Consalvi's strat^y to secure full 
rights of sovereignty for his master. 

' De Hftlltn, Oorrapotidaut, IL%; La Maitim dt Savoie, 31 ; Mt Ouitb, 
•op. aiL, IL 89-9CX De HAiatre At thia time wm Fledmontese amfaaandoi 
at Bt. PetenboTg. ■ BUnchl, ep.tiL,tj. 

' Tbl* WM the Aldlni eolieme ot Heme BbI^ mi below, ToL IL, Pl 17. 
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Foiled in Central Italy, Austria turned for comp^iBation 
to the north, and found a yet stifier foe in Piedmont. E!ither 
state recognised that there was no lasting room in Italy for 
both. Early in the Congress Piedmont made a bid for 
Lombardy; but though five years before the Allies had 
arranged to give it to her, she now found herself unstip* 
ported.^ Austria retaliated by a long and persistent ^ort to 
gain the Upper Novarese, which gave the command of the 
Simplon. But though the Powers were willing to let her 
take Lombardy, they had no desire to see her too powerful, 
and in spite of English support, she had to content herself 
with the Ticino frontier. In its early days the Congress 
had intended to give Savoy to France ; but the Fiedmon- 
tese played a helpful part in the Hundred Days, and the 
Allies, anxious after Waterloo to weaken France by every 
possible means, were glad, in spite of Austria's protest, to 
reward them with the ancient patrimony of their kings. 
Austria, baulked again, was probably intriguing to bar from 
the succession the Carignano branch of the Savoy House, 
and thus, as King Victor Emmanuel had no chUdren, to 
eventually secure the throne of Piedmont through the 
female line for the Austrian Duke of Modena.' But Victor 
Emmanuel would have no dictation from the Austrians ; 
and when they seemed indisposed to withdraw their troops 
from Alessandria, the king was prepared to fight rather than 
sufTer their lengthened presence in his territory. In -nin 
Austria spread before him offers of favourable alliance, and 
schemes of an Italian league under her own preradency. To 
escape her special tutelage, he was willing, at De Mfustre's 
advice, to join the Holy Alliance. 

It was from no good will towards her that Piedmont 
oame from the Congress with a territoiial gain. The Allies 
had decreed the doom of Grenoa. " Republics were no longer 
fashionable," as the Czar told the Genoese deputation ; the 
Congress, always possessed by dread of French a^resdon. 
wished to see a military state in possession of the Riviera, 
' BUuohl, op. eit., I. 51, 57, 58. I cui And no rapport for the MMement in 
Oiultorio, op. eU., I. 500^ knd nnolli, Aorio, IL 393, that ^gUad oSered 
Lotahmiij to Viotor Emmanuel on ooodltimi of bie gratitliig « oonatltDtloii. 
* Btanohi, op. tit., L 108-114. 
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and Cftstlereagh, vho thought less of Blt^Hsh honour than 
of oripphDg France, was quick to repudiate Bentinck's pieties 
to the Genoese that their independence should be reapeated.^ 
Their country wob consigned to its old rival, Hedmont 
In vain thej protested i^ainst a " foreign domination " ; in 
vun th^ offered to sacrifice the republic, if only they might 
keep their independence, or at least Home Rule. They 
pleaded to deaf ears, and Genoa vea tossed a few poor 
crumbs of local government for her solace. At the time, 
however, it seemed doubtful whether the amiezation would 
add to the strength of Piedmont The old enmity between 
the two states, the incompatibility of a semi-feudal despotism 
and a commercial democracy, made men despair of any 
real fusion. But the pressure of a common despotism and 
common commercial interests were too strong for ancient 
grudges, and the removal of one more boundary helped on 
the unity of Italy. 

But while Piedmont alone among Italian states came 
out stronger from the Congress, Austria, in spite of her re- 
bufi&, had won for herself a commandii^ power in Italy. 
Indirectly her strength reached far beyond the limits of her 
own provinces. Austrian princes ruled in Tuscany, and 
Modena, and Parma, She garrisoned by treaty rights 
I^acenza, and Ferrara, and Comacchio ; some day she 
hoped to have the whole of Romagna.* She had almost 
unlimited control over the duchies of the Po valley. Tus- 
cany, though it stood out t^;ainst her larger claims of 
suzerainty, bound itself to make neither peace nor war 
without her consent. Ferdinand of Naples had concluded 
a secret treaty, pledging himself to make no separate 
alliances, and grant no liberties to his subjects beyond those 
which obtained in Lombardy and Venetia. 

But strong as Austria was, the very fact of her pre- 
dominance roused more or less suspicion in almost every 

* It Ii dif&onlt to Ea7 whether Beutfnok had ut7 mnthoritj from tba 
BogUih GoTeramaDt for hli piomiMa. CaBtleremgh' denied It ; WelUngton, 
op. oiL, IX. 64 ; Cutleieagrh, op. mt, L 434. But from O. IL iS; 311, it would 
mppeai thkt Beatiiick made hts promiH with OMtlareagh's knowledge. 

■ BlBiictil,(!p,eA.,I.a3a;O[ulteria,0}ikCiL, III. 3381 doHieranwntTaHpoMl, 
109 ; contra Metteniioh, Mimoire*, III. 83 ; mo Riv. rior. dtl ritarg. I. 340. 
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Italian Court. Fiedmoot, fronted hj the unbroken stretoh 
of the empire from the Ticino to the Carpathiana, feared for 
her very ezisteDCe. The Pope, knowing well that Austria's 
designs on the Legations only slumbered, could not but'be 
suspicious of her every move. Tuscany was ruled by patriotio 
statesmen, who stru^led long and successAilly to free their 
country from her tuteli^^ Already there were signs of op«i 
oppoation. Piedmont had killed the schemes of an Austrian 
league; Home refused with coolness the alliance, which 
Mettemich offered her as the best " protection against the 
gates of hell " ; the two states joined with Tuscany to r^eot 
proposals, which would have given bim control of the postal 
oommunioations of the peninsula. The princes might fall 
back on her in a stn^le with their subjects, but they 
would never willingly become her vassals. The spirit of 
Italian independence had reached even to the Courts. 

And vague and disorganised though it was, the sense of 
a common nationality was making quick strides among the 
people. Genoa, it is true, was as yet irreconcilable to 
Turin ; the Milanese had tried to sever their lot from that 
of North Italy ; Venice wanted her old independence ; Sicily 
and Naples vero at bitter feud. But in spite of all, com- 
munity of memories and wroi^ was oonsoUdating a national 
sense, and the contrast of the Restoration with the enlighten- 
ment of the French rule was creating a movement hostile 
alike to native oppression and Austrian domination. For a 
moment patriots had hoped that Murat would free, perhaps 
unite, all Italy.' Now they were beginning to look to the 
House of Savoy as the " one Italian race of prinoee," (md 
though Piedmont was reluctant to sink herself in a wider 
state, Zjombards and Romagnuols were looking for the 
day when she must expand into a North Italian king- 
dom. And though they were very few who as yet dared 
hope in an imited Italy, there were plans abroad amo!^ the 
thinkers to reorganise the peninsula in a federation of three 
constitutional states, which would leave no room for uther 
Austria or the Temporal Power. 

^OoMventtnuHt Ttmpurd, 97. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CARBONARI 

1815-1824 

Thi BmTOKi.TiOK in Piedmont, Lombardj-TenetiA, Tuflcany, the Papal 
Stktaa, Naples, Sidlj. Ite cliaiacter ; Fnudfl of Hodena. Dia- 
eontent. ' Thb Casbonaki. The CbMiUolore. Retolutioii or 
Nafus: Naplea, 181S-1820; involution break* out; conatitittion 
gmit«d ; MurattiBts and Carbonari; Sicily, i8i5-'i8zo; revolution 
of Palermo ; Naplaa and Sicily j Florestano Fepe attacks Palermo ; 
Atwtrta and Naples ; Parliam^t repudiatea FL Pepe'a ti^atj ; the 
king goes to LayhacI) ; the Anatrian juvasion. Bxtolution or 
PlEDHOHT : the Carbonari in Piedmont ; Charlee Albert ; the arm; 
ritea ; Charles Albert IUg«nt ; the revolntioii collapaes, Hovemeuta 
in Modena and Romagna. Character of the revolntion ; weakneas 
of feeling of Unit^. Ferdinand's revenge and death. Charles Felix. 

The Congross of Tienzia petitioned Italy into.eight states. 
I Piedmont »nd the Austrian provinces diTided ^e north; 
9» the Papal States,9IW:any, the petty duchies of Itlodena, 
bPanua, and^uooa occupied the centre; tiie kingdom of 
iNaples coTered the southern munland ancrSioily. Parma 
vas given to Maria Louisa, the Austrian princess, who had 
been Kapoleon's wife ; Lucca went to anotlier Maria Louisa, 
of the Spanish Bourhons who reigned at Parma before the 
lerolutioiL All the other states, except the suppressed 
lepablicB of y9ldSe~(£d Genoa, returned to their old rulers. 
Ab in Spain and Germany, the princes were welcomed hack 
not only by the friends of the old order but by the mass of 
Uie people, to whom they represented the national protest 
against French absorption. Even a tyrant like Ferdinand 
of Naples met the same welcome that greeted the better 
princes. Safe on their thrones, better and worse alike set 
themselves to undo the revolution. It was impossible. 
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indeed, to ignore much of the reform that the French had 
introduced ; but even where the form of the new order was 
preserved, the Restoration tried to kiU its spirit 

Victor Emmanuel •was welcomed back to Piedmont with 
oUunoroos loyalty. He had the quahties of his race; he 
vas kindly and well-intentioned. But he hated innovation ; 
all reform smacked to him of revolution, and now that he 
had, as he beUeved, the revolution at his feet, he hastened 
to sweep away its every txace. He threatened to recc^;ni8e 
no law passed during his exile, to own no civil servant who 
did not figure in the directory of the year when the French 
drove him out. The anachronisms of the old order came 
back, the l^al abuses, the feudal privileges, monasteries and 
ecclesiastical courts, the disabilities of Jews and Protestants. 
For the moment it was feared that civil marriages contracted 
under the French rule would not be recognised, Uiat pur- 
chasers of church lands would be compelled to surrender. But 
the Restoration was soon shorn of its worst excesses. Victor 
Emmanuel found himself forced to compromise with the 
passive resistance of his people. The directory of 1798 was 
quietly dropped; provincial councils were instituted; the 
prerogative was less used to override the law. OfBcials of 
the French period found their way into the Ministry itself, 
and the accession to office of Frospero Balbo (1S17), their 
most distinguished administrator, seemed to herald further 
reforms. But though some real progress was made, the 
Jesuits crept back, and critics complained that the govern- 
ment still united the worst features of the old order and of 
the Frendi rule, — ^the obscurantism of the first, the political 
police and centralization of the latter. 

The mass of the Lombards and Venetiuis were well 
pleased when the Austriaos, in taking possession, erected 
the provinces into a kingdom, and instituted the Central 
Coi^r^ations,' which in time, it was hoped, would grow 
into representative institutions. The new rule, Mettemioh 
promised, should " conform to Italian character and customs," ' 
and it seemed as if the rights of nationality were to obtain 
recognition even from the Austrian government. All the 
' Bm below, p. 57, 
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more pungent was the disappointment, when the IJombards 
found that the taking phrases trere empty words. • The 
Austrian law vas introduced; contrary, it seems, to Met- 
temich's advice, Austrians and Tyrolese seized on the higher 
posts in the administration; conscription was enforced in 
spite of the promises of 1 8 1 4. The emperor let it be 
Imown that he "wanted not learned men, but submissive 
and loyal subjects " ; and the brutality and in^lence of the 
Austrian soldiery showed the Italians in what light they 
were regarded by their new rulers. 

^ In Tuscany the reaction was less pronounced. No at- 
tempt was made indeed to restore Leopold L's Uberal local 
institutions, which Napoleon had sacrificed to his centraliza- 
tion. But though most of Napoleon's Code was swept 
away, Leopold's Code, which came back again, was in 
fiome respects as advanced. The Tuscan statesmen of the 
Restoration were not blind to the world's growth ; the 
Grand Duke, it is said, would have given a representative 
Parliament, but for the veto of Vienna.' The poHce system, 
execrable in theory, was mild in practice; after angry debate 
with Borne the monks were restored to only a part of their 
possessions, and the Jesuits, as in Lombardy, were rigorously 
shut out. 

Borne was saved by Consalvi from the worst extremes 
of reaction. Many of the ecclesiastics would have welcomed 
a Toot-and-branch destruction of the French reforms, and 
the prayer of the great Roman nobles for a lay government 
was scornfully tossed back; Pius VII., the gentle, amiable 
Pope, whom Napoleon had dragged into captivity, could 
ea^y have been won to the bigots. But Consalvi returned 
triumphant from Vienna, and his success at the Congress 
made him master of the government The state, which he 
had saved, he hoped to m^e strong by c^tralization and 
moderate reform. He had learnt, with the other statesmen 
of Europe,, bow much of the strength of France lay in the 
unity of her administration. He was no blind reactionary, 
and, thoiigli far from being a Liberal, he was sensitive to 
the opinion of Europe, and wished to see the Papal 

* TiTaionl, IhMttUo J-vtlriaao, IL 5. 
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domimoBS oreditabiy govemed and their peoples prosperous. 
Even the Papacy, he saw, mast recognise " the new habite, 
new opimonfi, new lights, which political eoooomy had ' 
fortified and spread." His um was to create a strong 
bureaucracy, immediately dependent on the Pope, and free 
alike~^m control of cardinals and people. The Legates 
who ruled the provinoeT were made to feel tiiak they were 
no longer sovereign princes ob of old. But, though Consalvi 
earnestly attempted to moderate the excesses of the restora- 
tion, he was not able, perhaps he hu-dly wished, to prevent 
it from bringing back many of the old abuses, the feudal 
privilc^ea, the obsolete administration, the uncertain and 
complkatedJaw.~Chiirch lands were restored, and the pnr- 
chasets imperfectly indemnified ; the Jesuits were solemnly 
reinstated. And when the great cardinal tried to reform 
the law and encourage education, the growing opposition 
foiled bim ; he had the support of the nobles and educated 
middle classes, but he found himself baffled by priestly and 
popular antagonism, and Pius' timid scruples. He gave up 
reform in di^st, and devoted his remaining years to the 
embellishment of Rome. 

At Naples, Ferdinand, obliged to outbid Murat, had 
prepared a proclamation promising a constitution' (May I, 
I Si 5), but suppressed it when the new% came of his rival's 
rapid downfall llie government kept its hand on the 
imigriB and oleigy, who returned hot for revenge. But 
thoi^h the purchasers of church lands were recognised, the 
Smigris g(4 back their property, and the promised amnesty 
found limited observanoe. SicUy, which had sheltered the 
kii^ in his exile, was rewarded with true Bourbon ingrati- 
tude. The old Norman Constitution had remuned intact 
till I S 1 2, when an attempt on the part of the king to 
tax without consent of Parliament led to a quarrel be- 
tween crown and barons, and, imder the infiuence of Lord 
WiUiam Bentinok, who commanded the Ei^lish garrison, 
the popular party carried what was practically a copy of the 
English Constitution. Liberties, to which the king had 

> Soiuons, SitohaioBt, 274 ; Colletts, Bloria, 11. 410 ; Ooalterio, JUvoI- 
rMunti, U. 169; Pepe, NomUitt, 86. 
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sworn, and Englimd given her moral gua»mtee, might seem 
secure in apite of triumphant reaction. But the court at 
Kaplw feared the cont^on of parliamentary government 
BO close at hand; and Ferdinand, bj his treaty with Austria,' 
had implicitly pledged himself to abolish the constitution^ 
'llie English Government, after some hesitation,^ was per- 
suaded to throw over the Sicilians, and A' Court, the British 
minister at Naples, lent himself to undo Bentinck's work, 
and peijure his country in Sicilian eyes. The ancient 
autonomy of Sicily was destroyed by an Act of Union 
(December 1816), which joined the island to Naples, aud 
abolished the Sicilian flag and army. Despite a remnant 
of illosory privileges, Sicily had lost its independence ; every 
one realised that it had lost its constitution too, and that, 
though parliament was still nominally recognized, it would 
never be stinimoned again. Ferdinand and Castlereagh, in 
defiance of legal right and plighted word, had reduced the 
proud and ancient state to an appauE^ of Naples.* 

Reactionary, however, as the Restoration was, it was not 
crueL The nobles and clergy sometimes thirsted for pro- 
scription, but, with the exception of Ferdinand, the princes 
who returned were men of honesty and elevated purpose. 
However unable to understand the spirit of the new age, 
they bad the welfare of the people at heart, and their 
government between 1S14 and 1820 was mild and in- 
creasingly so. But to the men of the Restoration the 
French rule had meant the breaking-up of the moral safe- 
guards on which society rested. It had, so th^ thought 
not without reason, weakened religion and endangered the 
&mily. They insisted on the re-establishment of strict 
patenial authority over the young, on. the repeal of <nvil 
marriage and of the Napoleonic law of divorce. Education 
was given up to the clei^, security was taken for the 

' Boa kbove, p. ii. 

• Hettamlch, Mtmairtt, III. 80 ; CsKIaresgh, op. eiL, lU, 387-389. 

* SritUhand Foreign Slate PaiKri,l&i&'l7,s$2-i64;BianoiAt^S'^eli,S^i 
CutlerMgh, op, ait., II. 113, 113, 337; Fu-UamentU]' bebatei, Commona, 
jDue 31, i83i ; Dt la SicOt; SieSy and SngUmd; F&lmieri, Saggio; Tjto, 
Modem Evrtifc IL SB n. The SiciUaua oalled Bentlnck "WllU«m the Qood," 
•nd A' CoBit " WlUiun the Bad." 

VOL. L B 
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obligatory teaolting of Cfttholio doctrine, the tTnirermties 
trere Buspeoted and watched by the police. They bad their 
best exponent in Duke Francis of Modena. The prinoe, 
vho has been painted, perh^is justly, aa the -worst tyrant 
of modem Italy, was in private life a patient, kindly, 
oourteous man, a devoted husband and father, a capable 
and hard-working ruler. His interest in his people was 
ve*^ real He wished" "to see justice speedy, taxation light 
anp. regular ; he aided with easy loans the needy peasants 
of his state ; in time of-femine his generosity was princely. 
He tried to raise public morality by a bastardy law and the 
reclamation of the fallen. But beyond the rudiments of 
morality and material well-being his light Mled. He 
dreaded the political results of education, though a generous 
patron of art and such research as was s^ely dissevered 
from poUUcs. The teacher who led the young to liberal 
doctrines was in his eyes the greatest of sinners. He held 
it a prince's sacred duty, at whatever cost to himself and 
Balgeots, to save society from Liberalism and its disinteg- 
ratisg influences. For this he supported the nobles and 
priests, restored the suppressed monasteries, scattered dis- 
tinctions broadcast, for "rich proprieton," he stdd, "are 
always grateful to any one who ^ves them titles." And 
more than on- baronial favour or priestly education he relied 
on the sword of the magistrate. In the "epidemic of 
criticism and insubordination, which leads to Uie loss of 
eternal salvation imd of earthly tranquillity," it was " a &l8e 
philanthropy," he thought, to punish lightly. "The liberals," 
he said, " are nnners ; pray for their repentance, but punish 
the unrepentant." * 

But mild as the reaction was, it was bound to come 
into conflict with all that was progressive in the nation. 
The great middle class, which had learnt its strength under 
the French rule, found its commerce paralysed by the 
customs-luiee ^at divided state from state, by the obsolete 

> GalTuiI, PntnetMa 17., III. 116-140, 194 ) Bumcbl, thuati, I. 74, 75 ; 
Oantti, OronitloHa, II. I40-I4X. I &m inclined to dlsoredit the storlea of hi* 
comoiaicikl •peoolstloiw, retpeotiiig vbioli ««e Ilvuoal, op. eU., I. 61 1, 634. 
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economy that aUIl informed the htw; it angrily resented 
the return of privilege, of arbitrary law, of clerical aseertaiHt, 
of intellectual stagnation. The armies, whioh had caught 
the democratic sense, vhioh even in its worst times was 
present in the Napoleooio system, chafed at the loss of social 
liberties, the promotion of 4migr^ officers, the presence of 
the domineering Austrians, whom they had so often 
defeated. Xheones of constitutional Uberty thrived in such 
a ground. |. BussiaB agents during Alexander's brief spell of 
Liberalism busily encouraged them, a English traTellera 
brought an atmosphere of freer life. 3 The proceedings of 
the TJ^gl^^ and French parliionents, the morementB of the 
Greek Hetairia, were keenly wat<died. if- There was brisk 
hterary life in the norUi and o«itre, and all the younger 
generation read^^Alfieri and j^oscolo and^.ranslationB from 
Germany and England. Everywhere, so far as the poUoe 
and the censorship would allow, men were dreaming or 
discussing the hopes, vi^e and speculative for the most 
part, of national regeneration. Disappointed Liberals, aril 
serrants who had lost their posts, cashiered officers and 
soldiers of the grande armie longed for the undouding of 
the freer day, whose dawn Napoleon had brought. ^ For 
the first time since Guelf days something of a naticmal 
party came into life iinder the auapioes of the Carbonari. 

They were practically an of&hoot of Italian Freemasonry, 
with tdi niW statutes and ritual,^ but with a more definite 
political aim. The Freemasons had long been numerous 
and influeotial in the south of Italy, and the new society 
was fou nded by republican refu gees, who fled from Joseph 
Bonaparte's rule to the Abrum and Calabria. They were 
joined by others, whose only point of sympathy was a 
common hatred to French rule ; and thus from the first it 
was uncertain whether they should be counted as re- 
publioans or royalists. But they were obviously useful 
allies ^idnst the French, and as such were encouraged 
by Fer^nand and Bentinck. Murat in the latter years 
of his reign tried to win them, but in vain, and their oppo* 
sition hastened his fall. After the Restoration Ferdinand 

1 Baiut-Bdiae, OaTbman, ;-& 
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naturally persecuted the men vho had helped him to his 
throne, and his minister Canosa patronised the Calderari, 
the rival society which terrorised the Liberals, till Austria, 
aaxious for some measure of decent government, persuaded 
Ferdinand to dismiss Canosa and dissolve them. Whether 
persecuted or protected, the Carbonari spread apace through 
southern Italy. Their democratic and communistic doc- 
trines, their Christian pbraseoli^ swept in converts of dif- 
ferent parties; their dim pover satisfied men who were 
groping for authority in a state, whose official government 
commanded no respect ; their fantastic symbolism appealed 
to an uneducated people, traditionally susceptible to the 
esoteric and mysterious. They started with a high moral 
ideal ; their leaders hoped to purify society, and initiate an 
ill-defined socialism, inspired half by Christianity, half by 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century. Their enigmatic 
prophecies were inspired by Christian mysticism ; " Christ," 
they said, " was the first victim of tyrants," and the crucifix 
hung in every Carbonaro lodge.' They were even tender 
to the religious orders and the Pope, and sometimes dreamt 
of a reformed Catholic church that he would lead. Their 
rules breathed the austerest morality; severe penalties 
threatened any immoral or dishonourable conduct from a 
member, and persons of ill-fame were rigorously excluded 
from the lodges, till, as large mmibers thronged for admis- 
sion, the officers relaxed the strictness of the scrutiny. It 
is more difficult to say what was their political cceed. It 
was imparted to the h^her grades only, and the rank-and- 
file were contented with vague formulas of liberty and 
resistance to tyrants.^ The more elaborate doctrines of the 
leaders seem to have been a strange compound of Roman 
Imperialism and the demooratio semi-socialistic teaching 
of Rousseau's school Sometimes they aimed at a feder^ 
government under the presidency of the Pope, sometimes at 

' Froat, Seeret SotUHe*, I. 214, aza ; Cantii, op. oU., IL 130 ; Leopardi, Nar- 
Ttaioni, 10 ; Saint-Bdms, op. dL, 15, 97 ; OrAineaaJ'olr, L'tgUm Tomaiat, 
thongh the laCter's dooiuneDti are of donbtlnl gemuaeDsu. 

' The oath of tbs higlieaC gnde, pledjiing thein to eztenninate kings, ira» 
a mien form : Pep«^ Mtmoin, II. 177. 
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an united Italy 'with Rome for its capital ; ' but the fantastic 
constitutions, which they loved to build, ran through every 
varying shade of republicanism and democratic monarchy, 
though the idea of Italian Independence vas always present. 
A. litgo number were more or less repubhcans, but the loose 
oi^anization of a society, irhose onlj links vere personal 
and hierarchic, prevented any real imity of principle. They 
were practically a vast Liberal association, but with more 
power to destroy than to create. The threads of their 
complex oi^anization were held by a supreme lodge, which 
sat at Naples. They had an elaborate administration of 
Justice, with courts and juries, and penalties of boycotting 
or rarely of death ; and ^eir independent laws and execu- 
tive were accepted by the people, as more trusted than 
those of a government associated with every cruelty and 
treachery. 

From Naples they spread .northw^s. The Carbona ri^ 
the Guelf Enights, th^Adelfi of I^edmont and Parma, the 
F^erali of Lombardy were hardly distinguishable sections 
of the great conspiracy, which prepared the revolution of 
1820-21. The earliest public symptom of the new spirit 
appeared in Losabardy, where it took a social and literary 
form. DisafTecUon had grown apace in the Austrian pro- 
vinces, as hope in the Emperor's " paternal " government 
broke down. But the political instincts of the Lombards 
were too weak to allow /ff more, than passive disoontent 
Active interest was confined to a section of the nobles and 
middle classes, especially at Milan and Brescia. Their 
chief was Oonf alonieri ; but his aristocratic sympathies, 
thinly veneered with the more popular sjnrit of Napoleon's 
army, his Voltairean scepticism which had nothing in 
common with the new religious Liberalism, his want of 
stabihty and scrupulousness, made him an ill leader of a 
party of reform. He and his followers introduced steam- 
boats, spinning jennies, gas; they popularized LaDcaster's 
methods of education. In the salons of Milan they met 

' S^t-Bdmflk ep. «•(., 3S-4O, I13-157; Riv. Oar. dd ritorg., I. 560-561; 
Cartt tegrelt, L 143 ; CaDtli, op. at., II. 115 ; Heokethome, Siortl Seci^tt, loS t 
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the Liberals of Franco and England — Madame de Sta6], 
BfTon, Hobhouse, Broughaio. The Romanticist literaturo 
was just beginning to reach Italy,^ and the new school 
founded the CoTtcUiaiore magazine, under the editorship of 
the gentle irresolute poet, Silvio Pellioo, to wean their 
countiTmen &om the pedantry and mureality of the olassioal 
BohooL At first the government was contented with a 
paper attack, and writers of the old school were paid to 
decry the patriotism of thinkers, who sought their inspira- 
tion in Germany or England. But the Austrians soon saw 
the danger of the movement; the new periodical "amelt 
of the charcoal of the Carbonari," and harassed and 
mutilated, till little was left of it but it6 name, it died 
after a year's existence (October 1819); and tha party 
plunged into conspiracy, as the schemes of the Carbonari 
matured for revolution. 

These schemes were ripest in the south. After the first 
wave of the Restoration Ferdinand's rule had been more 
corrupt than tyrannical. The law was codified on French 
models ; there was little interference with speech or writing ; 
provincial and district councils made a skeleton of local 
administration estimable in theory. But no one trusted 
the government; Ferdinand's word had been too often 
tnvken, and the royalist terror of ifgg could never be 
forgotten. The peasants groaned under Uie tyranny of 
their landlords, the drastic forest laws, the revival of con- 
scription. The national pride was hurt by the presence, 
till 18 17, of an Austrian army of occupation, by the 
humiliation, when in the following year the King's anxiety 
to save his soul surrendered the traditional independence of 
Borne. The government was rotten and blundering; the 
new local bodies were kept in careful leading-strings ; justioe 
iras abused in the interests of the ricH. Wide distress 
added to the discontent; the cotton and brandy industries 
had declined as soon as the Peace opened the ports of 
Europe; the com and oil trade was crippled by the inter- 
ference of the government. Terrible faounes and epidemics^ 
' S««b«loiv, p. III. 
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regazded bj the populace as the diTine ' chaBtisemei^ for 
Murat's death, left a trail of woe behind. 

fiiip.h ft nilft fnnhlq, iiTi(]iynifiw1 ffl?r"T^ ""^" '^ ^"' 

Beed-bed of eonspiracv . The Carbona ri vera be" "*"'"!; *^f 
reaJ "fp)Yeminent of the coun ^j, Maioontenta fromeverT 
claaa joined them — the overtaxed small proprietors, the 
lowor ranlu of the oivil Borrice, unsatiBfied offioe-himters, 
many of the Wer olo^y. The army, iU-disoiplined and 
smarting under a reduction of ita privilegeB and the 
partiaUty shown to the imigria, was largely affiliated; the 
m^^trates joined perforce. There was jao longer the 
oare^ soCHtioy of..40Tictfttfiai alT sorts and ^condi^ons vere 
admitted; and at whatever sacrifice of the society's high 
" JGji dar^j it could count ita^pum^^sr^ by t?M of thfir"^" 
The provincial militia, numbering over 50,000 men, fell 
into its hands. The militia had been organized to proteot 
the conntry &om the brigands by Guglielmo Fepe, a youi^ 
Calabrian officer ; a Carbonaro himself he was pr^>aring to 
turn them to poUtioal uses, and a plot to seize the King 
with the Emperor of Austria and Mettemich only &iled 
through a misadvmiture.' Pepe was maturing the con- 
spiraoy, when he was anticipated by a military revolt. 

The bloodless Spanish Bevolution inspired two young 
cavalry officers, Morelli and Salvati, to imitate that model of 
military democracy. Deserting with a troop of cavalry from 
their depot at N'ola, they marched to AveUino, cheering for 
king and constitution (July 2, 1820).' Disconnected as the 
movement was, its success showed how ripe the country was 
for revolt. In forty-eight hours the Bevolution had spread 
through the Capitinata and Basihcata, a day later it had 
reached the Terra di Ijavoro in one direction, and Puglia in 
the other, and several regiments had followed Fepe to the ' 
insiugent camp. There were now at least 12,000 armed 
oonstitutionalists at Avdlino, and Fepe was preparing to take 
the ofEensive, when on the night of July 5 the King, " of his 
own fi-ee wUl," granted ' a constitution, but without defining 
its terms. Suspidous of the Bong's ranoerity, the Carbonari 

' Pope, tttmoirt, IL 181-183. 

* Ih* Ma^oUtM) Berolntion lupdnd Bh«U«r'a OdM lo Haplw and Ubarty. 
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demaaded the Spanish ConsUtutioo of 1 8 1 2,^ under vhioh a 
parliament of a single chamber oversav every detul of the 
executive. It waa a mAsterpiece of doctrinurism, complicated 
and unworkable ; few or none knew more of it than that it 
was ultra-democratic. But it made a popular cry, and the 
King's eldest son, Francis, who had been appointed Regent, 
was swept away by the tide and proclaimed its adoption. 
Army and people hailed it with ignorant enthusiasm; the, 
R^^nt swore to defend it with his blood ; the King pro- 
fessed himself a happy man to have lived to grant it, and 
swore fealty to it on the Gospel 

The ministers resigned when the constitution was granted, 
and their place was taken by statesmen of Murat's time. 
In comparison with the Bourbonists they were in a way 
liberals, but they had been trcdned in a school that had 
little popular fibre in it, and they looked with suspicion on 
the more democratic CarbonarL Fepe alone among them 
represented the forces that had made the Revoliition. It 
was inevitable that they should dome into conflict with the 
Carbonaro organization. Not that there was, as they fancied, 
any real danger of disorder ; fears of agrarian laws or attacks 
on the Church were absurd, when the strei^^th of the Carr 
bonari lay among the landed proprietors, and the Spanish 
Constitution tolerated no religion but Catholicism. But 
none the less they were a state within the state; they 
controlled the militia and the local bodies, and the courte 
were afraid to proceed gainst their members. Even Pepe 
for a time was inclined to put them down with a high 
hand.' 

The position, difficult enough in itself, was complicated 
by a revolution in Sicily. The Sicilians wire exasperated 
by the loss of their independence, by the mgratitude of the 
King, by the odious subjection to Austria. The old local 
government had been destroyed, and tlu'restraint which 
the new system lud on baronial tyranny was dearly bought 
by enslavement to a corrupt bureaucracy. The departure 
of the T^ngliflh garrison at the Peace had been followed by 
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• Boaroity of money and fall in prices, and the peasant could 
obtain no corresponding reduction in his rent The misery, 
vhich was mainly due to economic changes, was set down 
to the loss of independence. So strong was the hatred to 
the rule of Naples, that in the greater portion of the island 
it hid the deep divi^ons that parted the propertied classes 
from the masses. To the nobles independence meant the 
return of feudalism, immunity from the better lavs of the 
mainland, & free hand to monopolise the soil and lord it 
over their vassals. To the masses in the towns it brought 
vague hopes of plunder, or at best of f^p-arian deorees. It 
was only a few, the heirs of the LiberaU of 1 8 1 2, who saw 
in a return to parliamentaiy government a road to progress 
and reform. 

The news of the Revolution at Naples reached Falermo 
on the festival of its patron-saint, Santa Rosalia, and the 
city's great hohday (July 14). The Spanish Constitution 
was hiuled with enthusiasm, and it seemed for the moment 
as if Sicilians and Neapolitans might forget their difference 
in the common Liberal triumph. But the nobles dreaded 
the new development, for the Spanish Constitution would be 
&tal to their power ; some of the Liberals themselves were 
At one with them in wanting separation or Home Rule; and 
the earher notes of recoaciliation were dxowned in the cry 
for independence and-'Uie ^cilian constitution of 1812.*-' 
The pu^ed crowd foimd its ventTn sacEing tEe house 
of- the hated General Church, and destroying the tax-office& 
But generally it was the blind tool of the nobles, and it waa 
to serve their own ends that the,^ nobles persuaded the Yiceroy 
to allow it to arm itself from the government's stores. At 
first the troops had been inclined to ftatemize, but the 
generals were frightened when they saw how events were 
drifting, and on the 17th the soldiers attacked the mob uid 
were ignominiously beaten. But the barons had used a 
double-edged tooL The prisons were forced, and the escaped 
convicts made the mob even more ready for mischief than 
before. Two of the great peers were barbarously murdered ; 

^ Banione, BiiitluMiime, aSettq.; Tunin, tUoalvtioa, It ; Colletta, Bttrrta, 
n. 378 ; Palmteri, Saggio, 323 ; Abu dl Blverft, SUMa 14. 
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plunder and assassination terrorized the cit;', and a Junta of 
noMea and " consuls " of the artisan Grafts tried in Tain to 
stem the disorder. It was not till thej had taken the con- 
victs and unemployed into thdr pay and enrolled them into 
i^uadre, that modified order was restored. 

The riot made the insurrection a hopeless one from the 
start. Power had passed to a coalition of feudalism and 
anarohy. The Liberals feared that an independent Sicily 
would be the sport of foreign powera, or that its parliament 
would be controlled by the barons ; and though if the Union 
Trere preserved, the Sicilian deputies would be in a minority 
at Naples, they hoped to win from a free government re- 
forms that a king had refused. Messina and much of dte 
east of the island were loyal to Naplea Through the 
centre and west the officials and middle classes followed 
the Liberals of the capital, and savage faotioD-^hts raged 
tiirough the island between the friends of the Spanish Con^ 
fftitution and the masses, whose hatred of their employers 
and sympathy with the Palermo mob made them fierce par- 
tiaaaa of the Constitution of 1812. Tlra Palermitana sent 
the g^piadre of the capital to help their friraids. The s^piadre, 
which reappear at every erims of Sicilian history, were irre- 
gular bands, sometimes of peasants armed and officered by 
the local lord, sometimes of criminal or semi- criminal prole- 
tarians from the cities, capable at times of reckless bravery, 
bat easily discoursed ; on the whole, of little miUtary value, 
and often a terror to the populations they professed to de- 
fend. They carried fire and sword through the districts that 
refused allegiance to the capital; Caltaniaetta was sacked 
and burnt, and the opposition was cowed in two-thirds of 
the island. But there was intimidation on both sides, and 
it is impossible to avoid the oonolusion that with the great 
Doass of Sicilians in the west and centre the one absorbing 
motive was the passionate demand for independence.' 

The news roused bewilderment and indignation at 
Naples. £]xaggerated rumours of the atrocities exasperated 
the people ; the Liberals r^arded the movement as feudal 

■ flMuona, ap. oil., 76-77. 84-89, 101 ; Funln, ojp. elL, 86, 133-133 ; Fepe, 
Mtmoin, U. 334 ; PaJmitti, tp. nt„ 36$, «l Kg. 
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and reaotionary, and the refuBal to accept the Spamsh Con- 
stitution seemed the working of mere Motion. Except in 
Calahria, they were unanimouB in c&Uing for severe repres- 
noa But tiie government he^tated. The King, perhaps 
vith deliberate design to bow diaaenfflou, had promised the 
Sicilians the Constitution of 1812,^ and he and the R^ent 
were playing the barons with hopes of Home Rule. At the 
end of Ai^iist (August 31) the Regent, with the consent of 
the ministers, offered a separate parliament, provided that 
the island as a whole demanded it ; but at the same time 
Horestano Fepe, the brother of the minister, was sent with 
7000 men to frighten the home-rulers from their programme, 
and give the government its ohanoe to escape from its 
promises.^ Advandng with his troops on Palermo, Fepe 
found the Junta ready to come to terms. The propertied 
classes were willing to accept any compromise as an escape 
from anarchy. They had organized a citizen-gusxd, which 
had had d^y skirmishes with the assassin gangs, and was 
beginning to control the ca^dtal. The Junta willingly ac- 
cepted Fepe's promise to grant an anmesty, and refer the 
decision between Union or Home Rule to a representative 
assembly of the island (September 22). But the mob, 
frenzied by fears for its own safety (for the amnesty specially 
excluded common crime), and impelled by their wild passion 
of patriotism, turned on the Junta as Fepe's accomplices, 
and fired on tJie citizen guard. Again the gangs, superior 
in numbers and courage, were easily victorious ; again the 
priscms were opened and palaces were sacked, while Fepe 
was attacking by land and sea. Ten days they fought him 
with desperate hr&veey, and again and again he was driven 
back, till his position became critical But reaction was in 
full tide at Palermo. All but the mob were sick of the 
anarchy, and pilk^, and savagery ; the squadn had lost ter- 
ribly in the ten days' fighting, and each day saw more who 
were weary of the struggle. On October 5 one of the nobles 
cooled the unconquered people into surrender. The terms 
that were offered and accepted, repeated Fepe's earlier pro- 

* Sanaona, op. tit., 33, 58, 5^ 
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poBals, but stipulated that in any case Sicily should remain 
under the crovn of Naples, and accept the Spanish Con- 
stitution.^ 

Sicily had been conquered, but a more formidable danger 
was showing on the horizon. The Revolution had broken 
like a thunderclap on Mettemich's seourity ; it had been his 
boast that he had built a system safe from revolutionary 
disturbance, and the Neapolitan rising " upset all his calcula- 
tions." Already threats vere heard from Vienna, and it 
became more than probable that Austria would attempt to 
strangle the new-bom constitution. But the Neapolitans wer» 
rejoicing in their deUveranoe too much to think of danger. 
The taxes were paid before they feU due, and the better-to- 
do enrolled themselves in the militia. Parliament met on 
October i , and the King again swore to protect the constitu- 
tion. There had been pressure, perhaps intimidation, at the 
elections ; but the majority of die deputies were moderate 
men, taken almost exclusively from the middling proprietors 
and professional classes ; well-meaning amateurs, their heads 
full of schemes of rofotm, but inexperienced, and preferrii^ 
rhetoric to I^islation. Despite the show of peace and har- 
mony, the future was thick with difficulties. Nothing had 
been done to prepare the country for invasion. The Car- 
bonari seemed bent on cowing or superseding parliament. 
The reactionary party was recovering from its first shock, 
and a Bourbon's word could never be relied on. There was 
only too much ground to suspect that treason was hatchii^ 
in the palace, and that the feeble ministers were making 
themselves its tools. 

Furli&ment opened with a fatal blunder. Florestano 
Pepe's treaty had lud the foundations of peace with Sicily, 
and the isluiders had offered 1 0,000 men for the common 
defence. Blinded by the prejudice agunst the Sicilians, 
the Chamber repudiated the treaty (October 15), and the 
ministers were only too ready to escape behind it from 
their obligations. It was as dishonourable as it was fatuous, 
but Pepe protested in vain agunst the unworthy act. 
General Colletta was sent to supersede him, and the new 
> FBmln, tp.eil., 141-187; CoUettB,op, e{(.,.395, 396. 
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governor's stem rule produced a show of order. But, 
Sicilian hate only smouldered the more. Except in the 
eastern provinces, deputira to the parliament at Naples 
were elected only under pressure or by the ofiScial vote. 
The Sidlian Carbonari were pr^>8ring a general conspiracy 
through the 'winter, and die NeapoUtans not only lost the 
Siciliwi contingent, but had to keep 6000 of their best 
troops to overawe the island. 

Parliament then turned to attack the ministry. The 
men vho composed it had neither the training nor the 
capacity for the times. They were afraid of popular forces, 
they felt how UtUe they had in common with a democratio 
movement, they knew the Btrei^;;th of Austria; and their 
policy, sp far as they had one, was to temporize, to hamper 
the revolution, to humour the King and Mettemich ; and bo 
with good fortune to save the country from invasion. But 
they were the King's dupea Ferdinand knew that Austria 
would never sanction the constitution, and when the allied 
sovereigns invited him from Troppau to meet their adjourned 
conference at Laybach, he asked permission of parliament 
to go (December 6), and meant to dissolve it by force, if 
it refiised.^ There were two feasible policies before the 
deputies. They might with good j^ospect of succras have 
bid for the support of France, and appeased the Allies by 
consenting to a house of peers and a large increase in the 
power of the crown.' Or, deposing Ferdinand in favour of 
his SOD, and throwing down the gauntlet to Austria, they 
might have roused the country to a brave defence and 
carried the revolution across the Papal border. They did 
neither. Gi^lielmo Pepe alone stood for the bolder alter- 
native. The Carbonaro doctrinaires would not abate an 
iota of the constitution ; but anxious to give no pretext for 
invasion, perhaps trapped by the prospect of getting rid of 
the 'king, they rwolved that he should go. 

The King wrote amiably from Laybach i^ut his 

> 1a Ceolll^ Mimoirt, a6 ; CkmsooM, Mimoirti, 337. 

* Pftlnw, Napoli, 337, 33S : Le comte D., PrMi, 41 ; Cairsscosa, op. nf., 
^3P- 331 i BittDbhl, DiploBuaia, U. 37 ; Wellington, Supp. Setfoteha, tfJS., 
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greyhounds. Then, dropping the mask, he iramed his 
mitusterfl that the Allies vere determined to put down 
the oonstitution, and with feeble apologies announced his 
otmcuirraioe in theit plans. Despite the suspicions of the 
PoTers, Mettemioh bad von their consent to send an 
Austrian anny to restore him to absolute power.^ Nothing 
iras left now but to make s brave defence. There was still 
no small chanoe of success. The government could put 
40,000 regulars and at least as many militia into the field. 
Even if the army were driven back along the coast, parlia- 
ment could retire to Calabria, and keep up a defence in the 
Apennines, which would weary out the invader. Piedmont^ 
though the Neapolitans did not know it, was at the point 
of rising ; revolution was fermenting in Romi^na and the 
Marches, and a prolonged resistance might have stirred a 
movement there, which would cut the Austrian communi- 
cations. The people were eager for war;' all that was 
needed was a vigorous lead. But of this there was none ; 
the Regent was playing a double game; the incurable 
optimism of the government gave the reactionaries free 
play ; parliament buried its head in the faith that because 
its cause was " innocent," nobody would attack it. The 
army distrusted its ofSoers ; there was no matured plan of 
defence; and it was not till the last moment that the 
militia was called out. 

The Austrians crossed the Po late in January, and 
advanced slowly southwards. The Neapolitans, who mus- 
tered between 40,000 and 50,000, half of them militia, were 
divided into two bodies ; the first corps, imder Carrascosa, 
defending the line of the Garigliano, the second, under Pepe, 
oooupyii^ the Abruzzi passes. It would probably have 
been wise strategy to remiun on the defensive. But Carras- 
cosa and Colletta, who was now minister of war, were dis- 
posed to treat with the enemy ;* and it was possibly the 
knowledge of this that induced Pepe, who had the whole 

' CkatlaMagh, op.eit^IV. 312-3171 3SOi 37*- 
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Anstiian ftimy in front of him, to crc«B the frontier and 
ftttaok than at Bieti (Haroh 7). The militia fought well 
for the raw soldiers that they were, and retreated in good 
order after seven hours' fighting. But defeat destroTod 
th^ confidence ; [HXKtlamations from the King, threatening 
death and confiscation to all who rousted, scared the popu- 
lation, and the army melted away among the mountains. 
At Naples tiie guards declared for the King, and parliament, 
giving up the game, humbly appealed to hia clemenoy. The 
Austrians entered Naples without another blow (March 33). 

Three days aftex Pope's defeat ai. Bieti tiie Revolution 
broke out in Piedmont. The whole strength of Piedmonteae 
oonservatism had mustered to wreck Frospero Balbo's effiarta 
for reform, and the discontent became the more acute tot 
the hopes that he had raised. ConstituUonaliHm beoame 
the &^iion of the young nobles, and the army was led by 
men who had fought at Austerlitz, to whom Austria was 
always the enemy, and who dared to think that Piedmont 
must "choose between vaaeal^e to her and the Italian 
crown." The Carbonari gathered together the threads of 
discontent But whatever it was elsewhere, in Piedmont 
. Carbonarism was not republican. Victor Emmanuel's ani- 
mosity to the " white leeches " of Austria was still smoul- 
dering, and De Maistre was intriguing at St Petersbutg for 
a North Italian kingdom under Busnan protection.' The 
Carbonari were not entirely building on swd, when thc^ 
looked to the King to chuapion them and draw the 
nationalists of all .ItiJy to his flag.* But before the war of 
independence came, the con^iratbra wished to secure reform 
at home, and the majority determined to d«nand the Spanish 
Constitution. Even to thiT^ey fondly hoped the King 
would accede, and to aanst them they looked for the con- 
nivance of Charles Albert, the young Prince of Carignano, 
and hMT presumptive to the crown. 

He came of a younger branch of the House of Savoy. 
His father had copied Philippe :^alit^ in miniature at the 

> Bianchi, Siplaaiatia, L 454. 
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time of tbe revolutionary wars ; himself had beoi brought 
up at Faria as a French citizen, had held rank in Napoleon's 
army, and been a Coimt of the Empire. He vas now 
twenty-tvo years old, tall, manly, devoted to arms ; brave 
and proud, but without strong affection, and with a youth's 
morbid sensitiveness for his own freedom. The Liberals 
had loi^ looked to him as the one prince &om whom they 
might find real sympathy. Monti had sung his praises, and 
the prince had not concealed his hopes of reform and 
independenca Though it might suit him at court to parade 
an orthodox horror of modem thought, he openly encour- 
aged the Liberals, and had relations with the Carbonari, 
though probably he was never initiated into the society.^ 
The Neapolitan revolution fired him with ambiti(m to lead 
the nationalists, to drive the Austrians from Italy, and 
extend the bounds of Piedmont. 

The plan of the conspirators was to extort the Spanish 
ConstitutioD, then move the army rapidly across the Tioino, 
join their forces with the conspirators, whom Confaloni^ 
was preparing for revolt at Milan and Brescia, overpower 
the denuded garrisons,* and cut off the Austrian retreat from 
Naplea They took for granted that the Piedmontese troops, 
would win an easy victory, and the Lombards promised to 
summon a representative assembly to vote on the question 
of fuoon with Piedmont. An accidental affray at Turin 
between the unive^ty students and the milita^ (January 
1821) brought the exasperation against the government 
to a point, and for two months the court and the people 
&ced each other. Early in March the real or supposed 
discovery of the plot decided the Liberals to rise at once. 
They only waited to plec^ Charles Albert to the revolution, 
and an interview took place between the prince and some of 
the leading cons^orators. Of what passed there, we have 
directly conflicting statements ; but the probability is that the 
prince jvomised his adhesion, when satined that no hostility 
vas intended against the King.' But on the morrow, 

' Oautti, OaneHiatort, 164-165. 

* There weie i3,ocx> Auttlui troopi loft In the North : Caatleieftgh, op. 
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frightened and penitent, &boTe all, anxious to have no share 
in subomiiig the aimj, he betrayed the secret to the govem- 
ment. DisooTering his defection, the Turin conspirators 
tried to defer the rising ; but their acoompUces in the garri- 
son at Alessandria, whether ignorant of the prince's treachery 
or impatient of wuting, proolwmed the revolution and 
the Spanish Constitution, and saluted Victor Emmanuel 
as King of Italy (Maioh lo). In the capital itself the 
students clamoured for the constituUou, and the garrison 
began to waver (March 1 2). The officers refused to march 
ag^nst the rebel city, and the movement seemed to have 
fnends ia the government itself In the Council the Queen 
was alone in opposing concession. Thn King' perha p, had 
pled ged himself to th^.EQ£812atLayhach to par t with non e 
of his absolute authority ; but he E^ank fronT^reaistance 
that meanTAiviri^U; dSd when the garrison threatened to 
bombard the dty, unless the constitution were granted, he 
Bolved the dilemma by abdication. It was a heavy blow 
to the conspirators, who had been careAil to proclaim th.ea 
loyalty, and boasted that they were setting the King free 
" to follow the promptii^ of his Italian heart." Before his 
abdication he had appointed Charles Albert r^ent, pending 
the arrival of the new king, his brother Charles Felix. The 
young prince, left alone and uncounselled (for the ministers 
had resigned), had a task beyond his years. He was loyal 
to the royal family, but tied by his relations with the in- 
surgents ; he had to save the capital from anarchy, the 
country &om foreign occupation. He probably knew how 
unready the army was to fight the AustriaoB. To a deputa- 
tion that uiged ^e immetUate adoption of the constitution, 
he replied that he was ready to die for the royal cause, 
which he represented ; but a day later, as the garrison grew 
more threatening, and the Notables, whom he consulted, 
advised surrender, he granted the Spanish Constitution 
" under the stress of drcumstances and to jveserve the state 
to the new King." For the moment he seemed to revert to 
his earlier enthusiasms ; he spoke of union with Naples 
and national glory, and made no secret of his nationalist 
sympathies to the Lombard messengers, who came from 
VOL. L o 
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Confalomeri to urge him to mftroh to Mikn.^ But he vm 
frighteoed back by ao aBOompromizmg manifesto, in vhioh 
Charles Felix re&sed to recognize any oonceasions; and 
when he received from, the new King a peremptory order 
to go to Novara, he secretly fled with a portion of the 
garriatoL 

After this there was little hope for the Revolution. 
Confalonieri played an ambiguous and irresolute part, and 
the Lombards would take no action till the Fiedmontese had 
crossed the frontier. The Genoese indeed r<»e angrily on 
receiving Charles Felix's manifesto, the reserves came up 
well to join their colours, and the Revolution was willingly 
accepted in many of the cities. But the capital was cold ; 
the nobles disliked the Spanish Constitution, and after 
Charles Albert's des^tion the moderate men lost hope and 
drifted away. The new ministers might have done some- 
thing to rouse the country, but they had no stuff for vigorous 
action. Santa Rosa, perhaps the only earnest man among 
them, tried, when it vas too late, to give life to the Revolu- 
tion by a rush on Lombardy. " Sink 'domestic differmces 
and hasten to the Ticino ; Lombardy vaits for you, and 
JEVanoe is stirring." It was the one hope of success. But 
the soldiers had lost their enthusiasm, and more and more 
troops went over to the loyalist camp at Novara. The 
tidies of Rieti deepened the gloom, and the Turin ministers 
in despair, Santa Rosa dissentii^, accepted Russian media- 
tion in the hopes of ^Aving off an Austrian invasion. But 
Charles FeUz on the one ado and the Alessandrian Junta 
on the other would have no oompromisa The Austrians 
orossed the Ticino, and the constitutional troops advanced 
on Novara. To the last they refused to believe that the 
loyalist regiments would fight on the Austrian side. But 
the patriotism of the army had little root, and the 9000 
constitutionalists found themselves confronted by an almost 
equal force of Fiedmontese and a large Austrian contingnit 

' LwpMdl, op- oU., 253; Po^, Storia, I. 346; BoUsti, FoiU, I. 13; 
FalkiTiclDo, Manorit, L 32-13; Airivabene, Jnlonto, itS; Haiio, XatxM, 33 ; 
Mnlra Martini, Aorta, IV. 310 n. ; BroSerio, Miei Trmipt, XII. xx la vlflwof 
tb« passages in Fallavioiao and Ardvftbene, it is imposaible to boUeve OoDfft- 
lonleri's denials in OasUi, ep. sit., I. 3O1 45, loS-iia. 
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A battle outside Novara (April 8) ended in theii eaay louk 
The Austrians occupied Alessaudria, and Glenoa after securing 
the escape of the fugitives made a tame surrender. 

The Revolution had ended in complete discomfiture. It 
never had the stuff of suocess in it. Its sudden collapse in 
the south pointed to some deep-seated weakness, for Neapo- 
litan soldiers had proved their worth against Masaena and 
in Napoleon's campaigns. It had, indeed, great difficulties 
to fiwe ; the hideous blunder in Sicily, the treachery of 
King and R^ent, itie European coalition made success not 
ea;^ in any event ; but the Austrian forces were not over- 
whelming, atfd the Revolution might have triumphed bnt 
for its own mistakes. It fell into the hands of men who 
had little sympathy for it ; and if it proved the abnegation 
of the Carbonari, it proved their great unwisdom that they 
handed the government to men, whose whole truning taught 
them suspicion of the liberal movement, made them tem- 
porize and compromize, and wait on events. There could be 
no harmony under such conditions, and the rivalry of Fepe 
and Cartasoosa was typical of the suspicions that divided 
Carbonari and Murattists all through. Ostensibly th^ 
worked tt^ether, but the want of trust on either side drove 
the Carbonari to oi^anize an extra-legal power which para- 
lyzed the executive. But a deeper-seated weakness than 
Hurattist lukewarmness or Carbonaro suspicion was the want 
of stability in the people. The Neapohtans, now as always, 
miahed into the Revolution, and rushed out of it i^in. 
(They welcomed it, they cheered for it, they were willing 
I even to march to war, but the first defeat discounted them, 
I and they had no fibre in them for a long and desperate 
1 defence. Had they had something of the reckless bravery 
. of the Palermo mob, they might have triumphed ; but 
NeapoUtan nervelessness stood in sharp contrast to Sicilian 
viriUty, and Naples lost her chance of the h^mony of Italy. 
la those days, with the memory of Murat behind her, when 
the House of Savoy had yet won little place in Italian, 
ima^ation, Naples, mistress of one-third of the peninsula, 
might have taken the lead of Italian destinies, and changed 
the course of Italian history. It was a lucky day for Italy, 
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when the Bourbons and their unstable subjects missed thia, 
but not the last, opportunity. 

In the north there was even less chance of fiucoe8& In 
Naples, at all events, the Revolution had been demooratio ; 
here it failed even to interest the masses. The anglo 
maniac young nobles wanted a House of Peers, and the 
Lombard grandees looked to the Fiedmontese to restore 
the lost privileges, which Austria refused to give them 
back. The army had learnt in the French wars to r^^ard 
itself as arbiter of die nation's pohtics, and oared httle to 
consult the people for whom it professed to act Had 
the Revolution triumphed, it would have left the countiy 
under a parliamentary aristooraoy as exclusive as Engli^ 
Whigs. But though less popular, the Fiedmontese Revolu- 
tion had a higher note than at Naplea It was not simply 
the revolt of discontent, the protest of individual rights 
and ambitions debarred of outlet; there was the lebellioo 
of sentiment, which AMeri and Fosoolo had inspired, 
and which looked vaguely forward to the golden ftiture 
of a great free Italy. But the honest and weU-meaning 
men who led it were sentimentalists, who mistook words 
for facts, enthusiasts for libeorty and independence, but with 
httle comprehenuon of theur meaning. With great capacity 
for self-illusion, great ignorance of the feeling of the country, 
they neglected the detailed preparation which earns success, 
and were easily discouraged when the dramatic and sensa- 
tional changed to need for patient endeavour. They made 
no attempt to summon parliament ; the Alessandrian leaders 
styled themselves the Junta of the Italian Federation, but 
iheir political views stopped short at a Korth Italian King- 
dom. They were fiill of the one-man idea, which had sur- 
vived from the Napoleonic rule, and thought success assured, 
if they had a prince's patronage. In the educational or 
social uplifting of the masses they had little interest. Ex- 
cept to reduce the price of salt, no social legislation marked 
the rule of the provisional government. Their politics were 
of the barracks and drawing-room, not of the market-place. 
Santa Rosa stands preeminent among them, but even he, 
pure and disinterested as he was, had no masculine democratic 
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6bre. Kortured on Rousseau aaA Foscolo, ha had all the 
passive virtues; but his unpractical, dreamy nature was 
helpless in the face of popular apathy and Austrian steeL 

Both Revolutions were alike in proving how weak was 
the sentiment of Unity. A few like Santa Rosa hoped to 
combine the national forces of north and soudi; Man- 
zoni had an ode ready on Italy, " one in arma, in speech, in 
laws, in heart." But the Fiedmontese conspirators left the 
NeapoUtans in ignorance of their plans, and delayed their 
risii^ -till the Neapolitan movement was nearly doomed. 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Romagna, Naples, Sicily, each had its 
unconnected policy, sometimes with divergent or hostile 
aims. The Piedmontese and Lombards were already dis- 
puting whether Tunn or Milan should be the future capitaL' 
The Sicilians were so dominated by hatred of Naples, that 
after the repudiation of Florestano Pepe's treaty many of 
them welcomed the Austrians and rejoiced in their success. 
The NeapoUtana preferred to sacrifice the national cause 
rather than give Sicily home rule, and rejected the appeal 
from the nationalists of the Marches to carry the Revolution 
into Papal territory.* It was dear that the work of the 
Carbonari was on wroi^ lines or incomplete. The Liberal 
movement had yet to become popular and national 

The Revolution had its feeble echoes through the Fo 
valley. At Modena Francis had been frightened from his 
plottings wil^ the Pope against Austria, to crush an 
incipient revolt Conjspirat^ was busy in Romi^;na, where 
the " American Hunters " drilled in the forest of Ravenna, 
and Byron stored his house with arms for a rising that 
fiuled to come oft' Now the whole country lay onshed, 
and at the mercy of the victors. The statesmen at Lay- 
bach had been prompt to stamp out the Revolution, but they 
were anxious not to exasperate the country by an excessive 
severity. Austria, indeec^ permitted herself the luxury of 

> Artkiwio TWnmoIe, I. 73, 73. 
* Harttni, op. c>l^ HI. 35;. 

■ Moon, Byro% 441, 4O8 ; dtrtt ttgrtU, I. 305, 308, 303, 407 ; Del Ovm, 
PMtia, i34-i4o> H» thought the owM^nOmt " mnUng ia prinolide." 
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8 persecution, in&mous even among her oim state-trials, 
and sent Confalonieri (his life saved b; his wife's heroic 
importunacy),' and many another of his comrades to the 
Uoravian fortress-prison of the Spielberg, where the Emperor 
Francis played with his victims like a cat with maimed 
birds, and whose horrors Fellioo's pen has made the symbol 
of Austrian cruelty. Mettemich allowed Francis of Modena 
to wreck a revenge aa savage.* But elsewhere he thought 
it prudent that a v^ ahoold be drawn over the past. He 
insisted that Ferdinand should make a small concession 
to liberalism by increasii^ the power of the Provincial 
Councils, and giving Sicily an independent civil service, 
with a separate though subordinate Council under the 
Viceroy. But the Bourbon was thirsting for revenge, 
and no counsels of expediency were likely to deter him. 
Massacre, indeed, was now more than tiie times would 
swallow ; but he was successful in removing the veto 
that the Allies had put on persecution. The dvil service, 
the army, the beneficed deigy were purged of all who had 
Liberal sympathies. Men were arrested quicker than the 
courts could try them; public whippings made Naples 
aghast ; and though the Austrians interfered to save the 
revolutionary officers (except Salvati and Morelli) from 
death, thirty were sent to an island penal settlement to 
sleep on the bare ground and starve.' Ferdinand recalled 
Canosa and the Jesuits to complete the work. Holocausts 
were made of suspected books, and a catechism, founded 

' Tor Teieik Cocfalaniert, gee lira. Browning'a liaea : — 
" Spielberg's grate, 
At whioh the Xiombord woman huog the iom 
Of her BWBet aonl by its own dewj weight, 

lo feel the dnngeOD round har annshine olow, 
And pining to, died bbtIj, yst too late 
For what ahe snOered." 
For Uettemicti'a attempt to liidnoe Oonfalonlerl to Inonlpate Charlei Alb«rt 
(which I aee no rewoti to doubt), see Ooalterlo, RivQlgamaUi, I, 63, 66, 
67 ; Tabbarrini, Oapponi, 168 ; And^raue, Himoim, II. 59, 63 ; Ciuitii, Cbn- 
rUiaton, 152, 193. 

■ Among tboae who escaped was Antonio Fanizd, of Britlih Hnaenm 

' Qabriel Bowettl was among those who e«i^«d. See hia aotig agaluab 
the riftOon In Caatfa, OnmUtoria, ZI, 334, 356. 
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on BosBaet, was burnt because it contained a lefeienoe 
to love of country. Heavj import-duties stopped tbe intro- 
duction of foreign or ItaUan Uterature, tbe minister Medid 
confessing tiuX bis object was to keep tihe people ignorant. 
Again and again tbe govemment struok savagely at the 
Carbonari No liberal was safe, and fearful of prosOTi^itm 
many iled to tbe mountains, or roamed die count^ in 
aimed bands. Assassination on both sides marked die 
violence of political feelii^ ; and vhen Vesuvius twoke out 
in eruption, and inbospitable Pizzo^ Tras submei^ed by a 
tidal wave, tbe superstitious populace remembered Murat's 
deatb, and marked it as an omen for tbe Bourbons. 

And even when Ferdinand's revenge was sated, the 
sordid cbronio oppression, tbe measureless corruption, tbe 
burdens of the Austrian occupation, which, before they left 
in 1827, cost the country three years' revenue, stereotyped 
tbe misery of the land. And though, after a financial erims 
in 1824, the government made aome fiscal reforms, its 
meddlesome fears still hampered trade. Medici refused to 
sanction societies for improving the mulberry or lighting 
towns with gas ; " associations," be said, " are hurtful to the 
■tate, for they enlighten the people, and spread Liberal 
ideas." In the midst of tbe discontent and mi^vemment, 
Ferdinand's death brought bis long reign of sixty-five years 
to a dishonoured close (January 4, 1825). Tbe rule, which 
had b^un with Tannucoi's reforms, bad changed at the 
IVench Bevoluticm to the savi^est, wickedest tyranny ; had 
cnoouraged fVa Diavolo and bis bands to make the streets 
of Naples run with blood; had woven its long shameless 
tissue of broken pledges and fierce revenge and unspeak- 
able corruption. A brutish, illiterate, superstitious tyrant, 
Ferdinand bad made the name of Bourbon for ever execrated 
in the land. 

In Piedmont Charles Felix emulated his royal relative 
in tbe severity of the reaction ; but Fiedmontese traditions 
saved it from tbe wantonneaa and indecency of Ferdinand's 
misrula Charles Felix was not cruel by natiure; but he 
looked on tbe Revolution as the accursed thing, and meant 
' Bm abore, p. S. 
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to stamp it out. The son of an lufuita, the son-in-law of 
Ferdinand of Naples, Charles Felix was an absolutist of the 
straitest sect Even his own ministers savoured to him of 
roToIutioo, and he assumed a lofty scorn for an innoratu^ 
generatioa "The King," so he laid down, "is the only 
person empoverod by God to Judge of the fittest means to 
compass the wel&re of his subjects, and it is the first duty of 
a loyal subject not to complain." But he had no qualifica- 
tions for playing the grand monarch. Alone among the 
princes of Savoy, he vas no soldier. He "was no King to 
be bored," and he hated alike state buraneas and court 
ceiemoniaL Of poor presence, superstitiouB, irritable, he 
had few &iends, and his ohioniclers have dealt hardly with 
him. 

Meanwhile, Liberal Piedmont lay stunned. Twelve 
thous&nd Austrians remained to oow the country. The 
exiles scattered to Sptun aod France and England,* to 
I^ypt and South America; Santa Bosa taught Iai^pii^;es 
at Nottingham, till he went to meet a hero's death at 
Sphaoteria. Still there was progress; some of Balbo's 
projects of juiUcial reform were carried through ; agrioul- 
tuial science was taught, the drama encouraged, literature 
protected and stifled. And slowly Charles Felix broke to a 
certain extent from his Austrian aod Roman friends. He 
hod his quarrels with the Pope on ecclesiastical taxation. 
After the first fit of gratitude to Austria, he remembered 
her earlier unfriendliness. He grumbled at Mettemich's 
insolence, and the protracted oocupation of Alessandria; 
and though he encouraged Austria to stay at Naples, he 
rejected her proposals for common action against the Liberals, 
and lost no opportunity to parade his sovereign iudependenoe. 
1 which Emna ud WhitbreMd mi, wm fonned to 
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CHAPTER III 
SOCIAL CONDITION OF ITALY 

PiKDiioirT : its growth, and cliuncter ; tlie House of Savoy ; goTammenl ; 

nobles ; clei^ ; arm j ; the cIeiss system ; justice ; education ; teade ; 

Genoa ; peasants ; Piedmontese hegemony. 
Lohbabjm-Tkhktia. : the Austrian role ; Milan under the Kingdom of 

lUly ; the bureancracy ; taxation ; justice ; clergy ; education ; 

censonhip ; local government ; the Congregations ; state-triala ; 

p^ee ; Lombard character ; noblee ; middle rlnwinn ; peaauLtt ; 

nationalist sentiment. 

Piedmont 

The Kingdom of Fiedmoitt iras the creation of centuries of 
j)«tiSQr~sfatSGrafL From lords of a few Burgundian fie&, 
the Co untao f Savoy had come to possess the second greatest 
state of Italy, and hold high ruik among The secondary 
powers of~X!urope. It had not been an easy work. Mid- 
way between the Frentdi and Austrian powers, a battle* 
ground in every war between the great hereditary enemies, 
the little state again and again ran the danger of extinction. 
But the Hou^e of Savoy sold its help to the highest bidder, 
and generally found itself on the winning aide. In the 
seventemtiii century it was the only power in Italy that 
held its own against the Spanish domination. Early in Uie 
. following oentury it won Alessandria and the Lomellina as 
the price of its help to Austria and Engload. Twenty-five 
years XaJust a French alliance secured for it Novara. £a the 
war of tike Austrian Suocession it returned to the alliance 
with Vienna, and gained the country up to the Ticino. 
There was''Kardly a treaty but it crept on to some new 
fragment of territoiy, and at the out1n«ak. of the French 
Revolution the Kingdom of Sardinia, as diplomatists called it, 
comprised the nortli-westem Italian plain to the Apennines, 
Sardinia, Nice, aad Savoy. It was- not a very noble pdioy ; 
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as a Belgian diplomatist observed, geography hardly alloved 
the Kings of Piedmont to be honest. But it was the only 
aleemative to extinction, and begging the morality of it, t^ 
Savoy princes and their statesmen showed a masterly skill 
and perseverance. "The poUqr of the Court of Turin," 
wrote Horace Walpole, "has the subtlety of the air it 
breathes " ; and Chesterfield extolled its dipIomaUsts as the 
model for his generation. 

The history of the little state moulded its temper. The 
people of the " Subalpine " Kingdom, like its princes, were 
stubborn, wary, serious, with a mihtaiy pride and concentra- 
tion of purpose rare in Italy. Hardly Italians, speaking 
French or their own half-Proven^ dialect,' with little 
sense of heritage in the past of Italy, they despised litera- 
ture and art, and were happy in the mephitio duhiess that 
stifled strangers in Turin. More shrewd than inventive, 
their agriculture was backward, their industries hardly 
existent. For political or r^gious liberties the mass of the - 
people cared nothing. 

Hence they accepted with undemonstrative loyalty the 

paternal military absolutism of the House^^Sftvoi* ^** 

princes were men of high abiUty and senie^ot ^tj. Brought 

face to face with their subjects in the long smuggle for 

T existence, they had identified thwnselves with the nation. 

The court was stem, hardworking, simple; the govem- 

.ment an honest, unprc^^esaiTe, punctilious biueaucraoy; its 

/ exchequer one of the best r^^lated in Europe. It had its 

analogies with Prussia, and much of its system was oon~ 

sdously modelled on hers. It fostered oommeroe, en- 

oouraged nascent industries by royal patronage and a strict' 

protective ff^teoL Ic guarded the masses &om pressing 

grievances, made humane laws for the relief of the poor, 

protected &rmers from unfair rents, l^islated to safeguard 

leaseholders, levied forced loans on the ridi to procure com 

in time of famine;' till the French rule popularized the- 

> Alflail: "Itallui ipeeob la ooDtnbKiid at Tnibi.'* Btwi m,% m. mnob 

lat«r date, -when tha FiedmontMe hmi leunt to wiita Italian, Uwj waio- 

IkTlih ol Frenoli Idionu. 

1 BUnoU, Xtmarekia, L 193-196, III-413; Arrooato mllaneM, OputeoUr 
1. 119-147 i BolopiB, J^gidantnu Ualina, lU 3U. B7 a law of 1763, ropeaM 
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new lmt$ez'/am economy, and made all efforts vain to return 
a^tia to the traditions of a restrictive paternal rule. But 
of political rights or social progress neither prince nor people 
recked. Aa elsewhere in Italy, parson and property and 
honour were at die mercy of the poUce, though in quiet 
times their powrav lay dormant, and, except when it was 
firight^ied, the goTemment was too much hound hy pre- 
cedent to be capriciously tyrannicaL The right of register- 
ii^ laws, which attached to the Senate or Supreme Court, 
as to the French parUmmta, was of small real value, for its 
members were nominees of the crown, and not as in France 
hereditary holders of office. The mi^trates, the one 
genuine element of opposition, were gradually degraded. 
The communes had their Councils with considerable 
liberties, and Tmin and Clenoa had their municipalities; 
but though there was a skeleton of provincial looal govern- 
ment, the provincea were ruled by military governors, the 
cities by the commandants of the garrisons. In the words 
of a Fiedmontese noble there was " only a king who com- 
mands, a nobility which supports him, and a people which 
obeys." , ^ 

'^ The (noK^ like their kii^, strict, economical, proud, 
were a imlitaiy caste. New creations brought in & certain 
elemrait of Liberalism, but the older peers, tenacious of their 
feudal rights, lived a life of patriarchal muplicity, and 
though often kind and generous to their vassals, ruled them 
with a heavy hand. The younger sons, left portionless by 
the strict laws of entail, monopolized the higher posts in 
&o anny and civil service; but they worked hard and 
strove to live worthily of their families and nation. The^^ 
dfl^yjrere kept in comparative subservience to the stata 
Ecclesiastical property paid its share to the revenue, and it 
was the traditional policy of the law courts to restrict 
clerical jurisdiction. The traditions of the Fiedmontese 

t^ the Frenoh, bnt apparsntlj Ts-enocted In 1814, uij penon renting a 
boDM in Tnrln tinder % written sgicement might, on the determliMtiOD of 
bk taiauo;, prolong his leaae. The rent might be ralMd, bnt not nnreaaon- 
aUj, Mid there wu lafereDoe to «i uUtntor with planuy powen. The 
BeauLte of Tmin tried to mlolmlM the opention of the law u bdag 
"agaiiut tbt tenor of Ubartr-" 
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Church were Gallicao, tJiongh the RestoTatioa sav thur 
gradual deoay. The bishops vera nominated by the crown, 
and in Savoy the decrees of Trant had never been recog- 
nized. Even Charles Felix and Charles Albert, devoted as 
they were to the Papacy, suffered no infringement of their 
pren^ative. But the clerical yoke weighed heavy on the - 
people. The Jeeoits returned in 1 8 1 8 ; Charles Felix dis- 
liked them, Charles Albert protected them, but under both 
reigns alike they slid into greater power, winning a mighty 
influence through their schools, which educated & large 
proportion of the boys of the richer classes. The " Society 
of Catholic Friendship," whose object seems to have been 
to defend the Church alike &om Liberals and government, 
was powerful in the aristooraoy, and by its proselytism and 
doles won many of the army and the poor. Religions, other 
than the Roman Catholic, were only tolerated; even in 
1845 no Protestant chapel was allowed in Turin outside 
the walls of the embai^ies. The Protestant Waldenses, 
despite the ancient protection of England, might not hold 
office, or send their children to school outside their own 
valleys. Mixed marriages were unrecc^nized by die state, 
and as late as 1838 their issue, illegitimate in the eyes of 
the law, wera liable to be taken from their mothers and 
baptized in the Catholic ^th.^ The Jews wera excluded 
from public office and the universities. And the Church 
botmd a grievous burden on the whole national life. Every 
Piedmontese was driven to communicate at Easter ; shops 
were compulsorily closed on re^ious festivals; cabinet 
ministers observed fast-days on pun of losing office ; twice 
a year classes were suspended at the imiveraities for a week 
of ral^ous obsorvance. There were over 300 monasteries 
and convents on the mainland and 100 in Sardinia,^ some 
of scandalous repute. The eccledastical courts, despite the 
oppoution of the judges, reserved all cases to which a cleric 
was a party, all matters of conjugal rights, of tithes, of 
blasphemy, and herei^. But the Church was content with 

* Bogglo, OuMta e Sato, 153-155 ; Bert, Valdt*i, 17S, 384-385 ; t. Bkiimer, 
yioly, I. 347-248. 

' SemEtori, Stotufuo, 4-5; this U prolwbl; an nndw-eatlmate. In 1854 
tb«re were 604 In »U. 
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outward oonfonrnty. The clergy themselTeB offcen bore an 
indifferent name. Amoi^ the richer classes religion was 
the handmaid of fashion, aad though there waa no overt 
scepticism, there was little fervour and abundant hypocrisy. 
Despite the frequent and splendid ceremonies of its churches, 
Turin was perhaps the most immoral city in North Italy. 

Even more than clergy and nobles, the piyot of the i^ 
Fiedmontese system was the ^p^ Hereditary traditions, 
the necesuties of their position, ambitions, more or less 
defined, of expansion in Italy, made the kings of Piedmont 
maintain a force disproportionate to the size of the state. 
Three-quarters of the revenue went to support the army 
and navy, and the little country could put 70,000 men into 
the field. The generals, indeed, had seldom any qualifica- 
tion but their birth ; they were martinets in the barracts, 
blunderers in the field. There was little promotion for officers 
from the middle classes, and the prizes of the service went 
to the crass and ill-educated cadets of noble houses, for it 
was a maxim at the War Ministry that "books make a 
soldier tmleam his trade." But the officers were brave^ the 
men, even when th^ hated the service, docile and stjenuons, 
and in those days of low military efficiency, the Fiedmontese 
army was no contemptible force. 

Nobles, oleigy, army were all part of the machinery for 
keepii^ the people loyal to one rel^ious and monarchical 
oreed, for making Piedmont respected among its grasping 
neighbours. The whole sodal life of the country was per- 
meated by the discipline and narrowness of military rule. 
The princes were "by necessity and choice drill-seigeants." 
Tom^ mwi were absolutely under the control of their 
&thers till twenty-five years of ^e, considerably 80 even in 
mature years. The country was, as Alfieri called it, "a 
noble prison." Turin, with its streets mapped out in rec- 
tangular precision like a Roman camp, was " half barrack, 
half cloister." Close guilds of masters and men carried a 
rigid organization into industry. The sharpest distinction 
of classes was preserved. The nobles were, perhaps, the 
most exclusive aristocracy in Italy ; * a scion, who muried 
^ Hutini, Storia, TV. 334-339- 
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below hia station, was disinLerited, and those vho, like 
Massimo D'Az^lio, broke through the rigid caste laws, vere 
ostracized. The middle cUfises were divided among them- 
Belves by minutest distinctions of etiquette. The lower 
ranks of tJie civil service and the m^istrates fonned almost 
hereditary castes. It was in vun that Chailea Albert in 
later years tried to bring the different sections of the aris- 
tocracy and boui^eoisie together. No class could escape 
the atmosphere of ^|;noranoe and prejudioe. Even the 
artisans, well as they responded to later changes, had little 
of the alertness of their Lombard brothers. 

The French rule, which lasted with one brief interval 
. from 1798 to 1814, brought indeed a oonoderable advance. 
Slowly and grudgingly Victor Emmanuel and his brother 
wero compelled to m^e concessions to the new spirit they 
found on their return, for all this, the institutions of 
Piedmont were tax in arrears of those of Western Europa 
Piedmontese law was a medley of Boman and Canon law, 
of royal edicts, local customs, and deoisions of the courts, 
without attempt at codification. The Oenovesate retained 
the French civil and commeroial codes ; the Duchy of Aosta 
had its special laws ; even small towns had their peculiar 
customs or exemptions. The criminal law, at least in the 
letter, was worthy of the middle ages. Forgers might be 
strangled in public, and then: bodies burned ; death was the 
penalty for sacril^e, for all but the smallest thefts, for bear- 
ii^ the ohallfflige to a duel. If the evidence was insufficient 
for conviction, a reduced penalty might he inflicted. The 
judges were on the whole honest and able, but in spite of 
the efforts of De Maistre and Piospero Balbo, they were 
still removable, and down to 1822 were partially paid by 
suitors' fees. And justice was impossible in face of the 
royal prerc^tive, which overrode the decisions of the courts, 
and i^ed its " paternal equity " to set court favourites above 
the law. Even when the reforms of 1822 swept away some 
of the worst abuses, there was still no publicity of justice, no 
cross-examination, no adequate rules of procedure.^ 
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In ediioation iho oountiy was Mually bohiiulhand^ ' 
CharleB Telix, m 1822, ordered schools to be provided 
for boys in every oommune, but no grants were made 
before 1 846, and the poorer oonununes disregarded the law. 
In 1845 hardly more than half of them had schools,' and 
the great majority of the artisans and peasants vere illite- 
rates.^ It vta not till 1S46 that pubHo elementary , 
education was ezteoded to girls, and the whole financial 
responsibility thrown on the Provinoial Councils. There 
was a better provision of secondary schools, and the state 
made grants in aid; but Latin and Greek were the only 
subjects well tai^ht, and there was no iostruction in modem 
history or languf^s, and Utde in science. Priests were 
almost the only schoolmasters and professors, and their ferule 
drilled the pupils to unreasoning obedience or drove the 
intel%ent to rebeUion or despair. Proepero Balbo attempted 
to supply lay teaohers by founding normal schools (18 17), 
but lus scheme apparently went imder in the reaction of 
1 82 1, till Charles Albert eJIowed Cesare Alfieri to revive it 
twenty-three years later. The Univeruties of Turin and 
Genoa were in almost as evil casa After 182 1 the 
Jesuits seized on them ; the traditional Jansenist theology 
of Turin was discoursed, and no student was admitted 
without certificate of oonfeseion and commanion. Professors 
and studenta alike were spied on, and the least mark of 
independence broi^ht expulsion, with its sequel of exclusion 
&om pubhc office and the liberal profesdons. And though 
Fiedmoutese scholarship survived aU discouragement, such 
literature as there was was courtly and nerveless. The 
double censorship, civil and ecclesia-stical, was perhaps the 
severest in Italy; and until the reforms of the '40s cased 
the way, the path of learning was strewn with every obstacle 
that dmidity and prejudice could accumulate. 
^ Tiadg, was more kindly looked on. As in Prussia, it 

' Psreto, Otnova, II. 428-^30, whose antborit; I prefer to Serristori, pp. 
a't, 17, 28; uid MlUermeier, Oondixioni, 203. In 1S48, howerBr, fonr-flftba 
bad Bchools. 

* Sir. ttor. dd ritory., 1. 911-913; Eandi, Sabtao, L 316-317; Baoohi, Jriru- 
time, 29 ; BrofFeilo, Parlanmto, V. 307. In Sardinia a mcoeufnl ■otiolar'* 
prizB wu to whip hla competitors. 
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yms all important for the ends of the gOTemment that the 
people should be proBpetous, King and nobles vied in pro- 
moting production. The raw silk of the Po valley, the 
olive-oil of the Genovesate, the wines of Asti and Voghera 
began to vin a wide lepute. But the government more 
than undid its work by tho restrictions with which it ham- 
pered industry. Protection discouraged inventiveness ; high 
duties well-nigb ruined the trade of G«noa, and developed 
an enormous contraband along all the frontier. Frovinci^ 
cu&toms-lines out ofiF Piedmont &om Savoy, and both from 
the C^ovesate. There were practically no banka Down 
to 183S letters were distributed in the capital only thrice a 
week. Under such conditions industry found it (hfficult to 
compete with the products of Lombardy and Tuscany, much 
less with those of other western countries, and the foreign 
trade reached a total of only ;£^7 ,000,000 a year. Still the 
country bore many marks of prospmty. Population, though 
it grew slowly, was nearly as dense as that of Lombardy, 
denser than that of Great Britain of the time. In 1820 
Turin and Genoa each numbered nearly 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The commercial interest however was weak in Fiednumt 
itsel£ In Geno a, on the other hand, it was rooted deep in 
the very lifeoTt^ people. The Genoese merchant inherited 
the conunercial tradition of centuries; but simple, carefril, 
pardmonious as he was, he had not sufficient enterprise to 
fight against the revolutions of trade which had broi^ht his 
city low. The Indian trade was fast pasdng to England; 
Trieste was a dangerous rival; a war of tarifEs crippled 
bufflness with Marseilles; protective duties in the interests 
of agriculture crippled the import trade in com and wine ; 
and when the government came to his reUef by raising the 
dues on foreign vessels, it only drove them away without 
benefiting native shipping. The free traders pointed out 
that, with a general reduction of duties, Genoa might r^^ain 
its portion as a commercial centre. But the opposition of 
the shipowners prevented the reform till 1842, and mean- 
while stagnant trade meant poverty and worse to the thick 
industrial population of the city. The Genoese workman 
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was serious and hardworking, thrifty when he had the 
chance, fturlj sober. His whole diaiaoter was at the 
opposite pole to that of the Turin artisan ; he was restless, 
insubordinate, ready to assert his rights against employers ; 
he made a poor soldier but a better citizen. And this anti- 
pathy reflected the old political anta^nism. It was only 
among the thoughtful middle classes that there was any 
tendency to approach the Piedmontese; the poor and the 
patricians alike idealized their old independence, and for a 
time hated Piedmont more than Austria. And when the 
hope of independence died away, and Genoa merged its 
hopes in those of Italy, its afSnities were with Milan rather 
than Turin, and howerer loyal it grew to be towards the 
House of SaToy, its influence was always cast agunst the 
leadership of Piedmont 

Outside Genoa almost the only oocupation of the people li^r. 

was agriculture. One-fifth of the population were land-z-^v-^'^"'^^ 
owners,' and in the valleys of the Alps and Apennines and^ 
in the olive oountry of the fiiviera there were many peasant 
proprietors, sometimes farming well, in other places miser- 
ably poor. Most of the plain country was in the hands of 
landlords, generally absentee, and sometimes on bad terms 
with their tenant^. The meiaxiitioli &nners,' who in some 
districts occupied all the land with their holdings of ten to 
fflxty acres, were comparatively prosperous and independoit. 
Elsewhere the tenants were a£^d to farm well, lest their 
rents should be raised ; it was a growing practice for land- 
lords to take the farms into their own hwds, and the evicted 
tenants beoame landless labourers, downtrodden by baihfis, 
wretchedly fed and housed.' The government tried to pro- 
tect the tenants by giving the courts power to reduce rents 
in time of dearth alike to yearly tenants and leaseholders, 
it tried to check evictions by legislatii^ for the extension 
of small holdings ; but the policy seems to have been too 
much in opposition to the economic doctrines of the time 

' T. BsDiner, op. eit,, I. 264. Bo too In 1S71 ; Beancleik, Surtd Italy, 119. 

> 8e«beloff, p. 71 n. 

* Bandi, op. eit., II. 63; Anaaito mSanete, op. nt, T. 418-419; Fweto, 
Oenova, 1 14 ; at a Uter date, Besaoleik, op^ ciL, 120-116. For the panperiun 
whtoh followed, see Ilittenneler, op. ad., 167. 

vol. I. D 
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to have commanded much succesa.^ And whatever govern- 
ment might do, the endemic stagnation infected {^culture, 
and, except on the fertile pastures and riceSelds of the plain, 
its methods wen inferior to those of Lombardy and the 
Duchies. Here and there in later years there were improv- 
ii^ landlords, and there was a great advance in e^cultural 
theory. The meadows and mulberries of the Lomellina were 
cultivated with intense and increaffiog care. But as a rule 
any improvement in practice broke down before the con- 
servatism of the peasants and the contracts of tenancy, which 
forbade any change &om the customary methods of fanning. 
.—^''■^ Taking them in thejnaM,4ha_ Fiedmonte8e were a stolid, 
' ■ j-l/'^^ jatient people, with narrow ideals but great powers of perse- 

/ "-■' veranoe and attainment. And the govemment, however 

stupid and unprogressive, was pfdnstaking and patriotic ; 
inferior aa it was in many respects to that of Lombardy, 
it was far more popular, just because it was national. 
Instinctively it was felt that the h^emony of Italy was 
passii^ to the Subalpine Kingdom. Its population barely 
exceeded one-half of that of Naples and Sicily ; in wealth 
and intelligence it stood below Lombardy; it was imperfectly 
fiued with the Grenovesate, and one-fifth of its subjects were 
of another race and toi^e beyond the Alps. But the soUd 
qualities of the people made amendfi for inferiority in num- 
bers or wealth. If the House of Savoy had kept them in 
tutelage, cowed and docile in matters pohtical, it had tr^ed 
them to a manly, martial character, rare in Italy. These 
uninteresting Boeotian peaaanta oould ^ht and endure, and 
were capable of loyalty and saorifica And the traditions 
of the government impelled it to a forward policy. East- 
wards to Milan had been for c^ituries the motto of its 
princes. Lombardy was always to them the "goodly 
artichoke," to be stripped leaf by leaf &om the Austrians. 
And now the old poHoy of territorial growth had been 
touched by a nobler conception. De Maistre was the 
prophet of the new school, which poln^ to the Italian 
crown, and bade Victor Emmanuel " fqtget the throne of 
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Piedmont and think of that of Italy." * The nobles might 
Btill boast their I^vent^ origin and despise the pure Italian 
blood : the buieaaoraoy might r^ard Italy as an " appen(Ux 
of Piedmont.'' Put the greater vioion of Hedmont leading 
Italy in a war of national redemption seized more and more 
on men's minds after 1 8 14. Even to Victor Emmanuel and 
Charles Felix in their worst days Austria vas the enemy ; 
and it vas only the greater feu of revolution, which kept 
them from breaking with her. Sooner or later a life and 
death struggle was bound to come ; and it was to the prince 
and people of Piedmont that the patriots of all Italy were 
learning to look for light and leading. 

Lohbabdt-Vbnetu 

Thoi^h the emancipation of Lombardy and Venetia was 
the dream of every Italian patriot, Neapolitan and Boman 
and Piedm<mtese m^ht wdl envy the institu%ns, imder 
which their inhalatants lived The AustriaiM !nrpire was 
too strong, too much in evidence, to condescend to the in- 
decent corruption of a petty tyranny. Its civil service had 
its settled traditions of capacity and method ; and though 
the improving spirit of Joseph IL's time had gone, his 
reforms remained. German officialism might be slow and 
unsympathetic; national susceptibilities and habits mi^hb 
be sacrificed to Austrian interests and centralization; the 
&lse position of ihe government inevitably produced abases 
of pohce, and rare fits of pitiless despotism. But there was 
a r^fularity and robustness of adndnistration, an equality 
before the law, a social freedom, which, except in Tuscany 
and Parma, was without its parallel in Italy. 

As Lombardy int^ejia£ly-bal£-(^ the eighteenth century 
gradually ^isssSdintoAustrian hands, it had shared in the 
reforms of Maria ThereEa and Joseph II. After Napoleon's 
early oonqu^ts, Milan had become the capital of the Cisal- 
pine Republic, and aftorwardB of the Kingdom of Italy. The 
territory of the Venetian Republic, which in 1797 had been 

> LaltaitoniUSttPoit, II ; BiuaM,l}^ltmotia,I,^', foraslmUardootillis 
1b 1791, M« /d. JftnurcAto, IIL 451-4S3- 
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sacrificed to Napoleon's political strategy, was permitted in 
1 806 to become part of the new kingdom. Milan beca me 
an European c apital, the home of a jiiUiiaiit court, the first 
city "tJHrty^ 1'"t^r"'^iiT8 and indnntrj and social enterpriso. 
Lombard engineers built the Simplon Pass, Lombard archi- 
tects completed the Cathedral of Kilan, Lombard soldiers 
shared in the glories of Napoleon's campugn; Monti and 
Foscolo made Lombard literature known through Europe. 

Had Austria after the Restoration granted a generous 
measure of Home Rule, she might not improbably have re- 
conciled the provinces to her sway. Unfortunately plighted 
word and expediency aUke bowed before the evil lesson of 
centralization that the European Powers had learnt from 
Napoleon. The moral of the national movement of the 
past SIX years was lost on men, who thought they could 
make of the loose Austrian Em{nre a compacted whole like 
France. German and Slav and Italian were to be fitted to 
one measure ; " the Lombards," swd Mettemich, " must 
forget that they are Italians." The entire Austrian law, 
dvil and criminal, was re-introduced without r^ard for 
native prejudices and customs. Almost every vestige of 
independent administration disappeared. The Yloeroy, Im- 
perial Archduke though he was, was a mere puppet to be 
danced by the Aulio ministers. Feuds between viceroy and 
provincial governor, between governor and chief of police, 
made it easier for the Departments at Vienna to keep the 
threads of rule in their own hands. In spite of Metter» 
niob's anxiety to make concessions to Italian ojunion, Ger- 
mans and Tyrolese filled almost every higher post in the 
civil service and on the bencK* Austrian handbooks were 
used in the primary schools, Austrian law and history were 
taught to Uie exclusion of Italian in the Universities; 
chemists were compelled to use the Austrian pharmacopeia. 
Not a road could be made, not a dyke built, without re- 
ference to Vienna; manuscripts had often to pass the Viennese 

' For Uetteniich'i opinion, we bis Mimoirtt, III. 93 ; foi the neglect of bU 
itoommeiiclstioEii, Qoalterio, KxUgiiMnti, IIL 4C18 ; CaaatJ, RivdoBoni, I. 19, 
317; BobonhaU, CampagtuM, 33. In 1848 tbtt« freifl 41O dril mttuiU of 
Oernuui Urth : 11 V^ of AprU 15, 1848. 
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OCTUorship before they could be published. The govem- 
meQt had the characteristic faults and virtues of a bureau- 
cracy; it had all the evils of irresponsibility — corruption, 
sli^ifihness, want of initiative. The quick Lombard wit, 
os^ to the bumness-like enterprise of Beauhamais' rule, 
sniffed at Germui stupidity, and told how the post of 
municipal ei^fineer was abolished at Milan " because the 
city bad got on for centuries without one " ; how memorials 
were pigeon-holed for five years before an answer was vouch-: 
safed ; how soldiers' iboots were sent from Venice to Vienna 
to be cobbled. Yet cthe Austrian rule, slow and crass and 
timid as it was, showed a good deal of patient working out 
of problems and encouragement of national prosperity. 

At a later date the gor^inm'ent w n a tat ti Mly assailed for 
its ^jQgQ^al burdens. Austria's Italian provinces, it was said, 
contributed dUt of proportion to their just liabilities. It 
is true that heavy surpluses, somet^es half of the whole 
revenue, went to the ezpenses of the Imperial government ; 
it is true also that on a basis of population Lombardy and 
Venetia pfdd double th eir sha fBT jjiit. "wnnlT^ T^mharHy 
could not be on a footing with poor Carinthia; she paid leas 
in proportion to her riches than Lower Austria, the most 
favoured province of the Empire, and it is probable that 
on a basis of wealth she paid no more than her quotum.' 
Taxation none the less was heavy. The peace revenue came 
to the level of the war budgets of the French rule ; the 
land-tax rose till in time it far exceeded the promised maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent, of net revenue, and swallowed one- 
third to one-half;' the salt monopoly raised the price to 
eleven times its natural value. But the charges of heavy 
increases in the taxes were, except in the case of the land- 
tax, unfounded;* and despite some disingenuous attempts 

> SritiA and Foreign Xeeirv, XXVIIL 570-573 ud Uble ; Tfgobonik], 
Pmaneei, II. 361; Boughl, Paaini, 689 ti aUbi; Valentinl, Pertqvoiione ; 
Hen^hici, Condhiont, 97-99 ; Caotbi, Milana, L 165-166 ; Jaclnl, ProprietA, 
Iio-lll; Bluichl-GioTinl, Oravaai, $; LOUrt ad A. Panizxi, 116, iij; Saa- 
toUa deidterOi, II. 75 ; Coneapondeoce— Ital; (1S47-49), IV. 99. 

* See below, Tol. II., p. 13. 

■ ZaJottI, Fn-i'td, 3I3'3I3> 3^7; Jaeltil, op. eU-iKH; VenaiatUtutiaguiit, 
11.368-369; tmtraUhlcj, L'llalit, III, aaj. 
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to repudiate debts to looal bodies and tamper witli charit&ble 
funds, the managemeut of the finances seems to have been 
on the vhole honest. 

Nor, except for politioal ofTenoes, was Austrian justjc fc. 
especially open to attack. It had many of the defects 
common to the Italian codes of the time ; the pubho irere 
not admitted to the courts, the defendant vas not allowed 
counsel or permitted more than a limited perusal of the 
depositions i^ainst him ; there was no Jury, and often too 
much suspicion of police influence. But its main defect was 
rather that it was unsuited to Italian habits, and that not a 
few of the judges were foreigners,^ Thm s^jras absolute 
equality before J,h3jaw.;_there wofd-no special courts, except 
in political trials ; clerics, as a rule, were tried before the 
ordinary tribunals. The civil code, which dated from i3i4, 
was in some respects in advance of the Code Napoleon, and 
the peasants welcome d i t fo r the protection it gave them 
against their landloidft 

In "^ITI"*' "Siirn ^" government was the most pro- 
gressive inltaly. The traditions of Joseph II.'s time were 
still alive; the^riest was looked on as a state official, and if 
he refused to co-operate in public education or the relief of 
the poor, he might be punished.' Though the police helped 
the bishops to check the sale of Diodati's Bibles, Protestants 
and Ortihodox had perfect reli^ous liberty, aai the Jews had 
few disabilities beyond that of holding offica* As a conse- 
quence probably of the state's control, the clergy were the 
best educated and the most pubhc-spirited of Italy. In the 
two provinces there were only looo monks; and though 
the Jesuits were allowed to return to Venetia in 1843, they 
never gained a footing in Milan, where Giaysruok, the Oerman 
archbishop, " had enough to do with his priests." __ , _ ' 

In iililf i ii*'"" *■"" ! T.miVnr Ay ^Qg f^. ahead of the rest 
of Italy, except Parma utd Lucca, perhaps abreast of any 

* 8tat«tiMnUutotIiBlrniuiiberu« ooDtoadlotor?. Compara Zajottl, Dp. 
tiL, 63, with F«tl«Tlcino, Iftmorie, I. 55, and BUnohi-Olorini, op. eiL, 11. 

' Loramonl, /lUtitiUKint, IL 31. 

* I Oftnnot, however, reconcile Oartt tegr^t, II. 363, with Cantli, op. eU., 
I. 187. 
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European country of the time. Elementary education t(tiB, 
in theory at least, compulyirv or^ both sexes from six to 
twelve year s; aa late'^ ^ftji^aB if^f' restrictions had been 
placed OQ cmld labour ; all but the ama Uest communes were 
obliged to provide schools. In Lombardj, in 1834, 68 per 
cent, of the boys and^i'per cent, of the girls of school age 
attended,* though there was still little teaching for girls in 
Tenetia, and the attendance of both sexes was irregular in 
the rural districts. In&nt schools on the model of Robert 
Owen's were introduced in 1829, and here alone in Italy 
were patronized by the government. A c&reful gradation 
carried on the scholar from the primary school Evety 
considerable town had a " major elem^ttd^y " school, which 
took the pupU to grammar and Latin and sometimes sdence. 
Secondary ^ucatlon b^an with the gymnasiums of which 
eaxsh of the lai^ towns owned at least one, and went on to 
the twdve more advanced Lyceums. There were Univer- 
sities at Padua and Pavia, each with about 1 5 00 students, 
whose explosive Liberalism was the terror of the police ; and 
thoT^h the professors were too often foreigners, much be- 
fooled by the scholars, or mere agents of the government, 
the Universitira stood second only to those of Bologna and 
Napl^ 

Th e ^f""-^=n-y M p e rh a p s t h & lightest in Italy. It is 
true that the law of 1815, which explicitly allowed political 
criticism, was a dead letter ; that no political journals could 
be published without permission of the chief censor at 
Vienna; that after 1S21 aU foreign books bad to pass the 
same ordeaL Ronumces that " had no scientific merit," 
writings that " offended against the rules of style and purity 
of language " were proscribed ; Balzac and Bentham, Victor 
Hugo and MacchiavelU, Hallam and Rabelais were alike 
consigned to the list of forbidden literature.* But in quiet 
times the prohibited volumes were almost openly sold; 
much of the censorship was a well-meant attempt to 

^ Baoohl, Iitnaioae, it j Loremoai, op, aiL, IL 59. In tbe proTlnce ot Ber- 
gmmo 90 p«r cent, of both Bezes attended. 

* For education generallj see Sacchi, cp. eii, ; Lorensoni, op. at, IL 49 et 
teq. : Caotii, op. eil., 1 aaS-zfi ; HittflrmsieT, ep. eiL, 19Z-198. 

' Danle tov in Veoetia, according to Riv. itoi: del ritorr/., I. 4S9. 
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suppress unclean books; scieutifio and non-politioal and 
sometimes theolc^cal litBr&tura was left tolerably free, and 
there was an openness and activity of thought at Milan that, 
at one time, at all events, was imequalled in Italy.' One* 
third of the journals of the peninsula, and in 1842 nearly 
one-half of its Uterary publications, appeared in the two 
provinces.* 

In local gov ern ment they were the only states of Italy 
which e^oySWlB eitecuve system. All proprietors, includ- 
ing women, had the franchise, and the wide difEusioa of 
landed property made this often nearly equivalent to house- 
hold suffn^. In the smfdler communes (with less than 
300 proprietors) the whole body of electors met twice a 
year, and the initiative of important business lay with them, 
an executive committee of three administering the com- 
munal business in the intervals. In the larger communes 
the meeting disappeared,* and the administration vested 
entirely in a Council of thirty to sixty members. In the 
chief cities the executive was given to the Fodest^ and his 
Assessors, but the consent of the Council was requisite for 
any new departtue. The communes supported the schools, 
the local police, the by-roads, and occasionally the priest ; 
they controlled the local sanitation, the police, the parochial 
charities, and had powers, subject to the consent of the central 
authority, to carry out public works ; the meetings or coun- 
cils elected the school-teacher and the pubUc doctor and 
midwife, who, here as elsewhere in Italy, were pud by every 
commune to attend the poor gratuitously. On the whole, 
the central authority made little use of its powers of con 
trol, and the spirit of local government was strong and self- 



But in proportion as self-government approximated to 

> D'Aieglio, Sieordi, 450, 453 ; O. Torelli, Rieordi, [4 j Chlala, IKno, I. 17. 

* Mac}' details of the ceniorsbip in lliv. ttor. dd riiorg^ L 489-511. Ttie 
cut of a pla7 mlgbt not laolade a bod King, unloia there waii a good EIng 
toa Hame's Histor/ was alloired to circnlate at Venice, but uot at Milan. 

* There was a tendency for conncils to take tlie place of meetings. Out 
of 809 commuDOB in Venetia, 450 bad conncila in 1819, and 583 in 1853 ; 117 
had ujbto praprio, which made Lhem oiore independent of central officials. 
Horpnrgo, Saggi, 120. 
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notional representation, the fears of the autocracy emascu- 
lated it ^ each of the seventeen provinces sat a Provincial 
Congregation, on which the noble and untitled proprietors 
^d ilie nmeteen royal cities each had their representatives. 
Their powers were limited; they managed the provincia] 
finances, supervised those of the communes, and had a oet^ 
tain control over roads, rivers, and charities ; but they played 
small part in the public life of the country. The Central 
Congregations of Lombardy and Yeuetia failed BtUl more to 
realize the hopes that they would become active political 
powers. "A coosUtution," sud the Emperor Francis, "would 
break down the confidence which should exist between a 
prince and his peopla" But it was necessary in 1 8 1 4 to pacify 
his Italian provinces with a show of representative govern- 
ment, and the Congregations were empowered to present 
the prayers of the Lombards and Venetians. But they were 
expressly debarred from legislative functions ; oandidatos 
for election had to show a high property qualification, and 
were sull^ect to the government's veto. Their functions were 
only those of local bodies ; their one substantial power, the 
right of petition, was little used by men who represented 
only a section of the people, and, except by accident, in- 
cluded none but such as were acceptable to the government. 
They made one effort in 1825 to procure l^al and fiscal 
reform and the exclusion of foreigners from the civil service. 
But no answer was made to their prayer, and their next 
petition, in 1838, to increase the number of the Emperor's 
Italian body-guard, only made them ridiculous. The people, 
who regarded them as 

"Well-paid to get 
EngTOoaed in hoopital odminifltrtilioii,'' * 

lost interest in them and their work, 

Wherever the pohtical fears of the government came 
into play, there was the same sharp contrast with the real 
and sober value of the ordinary administration. In frank 
moments the government confessed that it had no moral 
foroe behind it, and the sense that there was no safety-valve 
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for disooQteut kept it in perpetual terror of oonspiracy, Tho 
law, comparatively mild ftnd wise in all else, was in matters 
of state-concern systematically, cynically iniquitous. The 
bostinade, starvation, belladonna were used to extort con- 
fessions.' And when the defendant in a state-tr ial at last 
came into oourt, he found himself without counsel, without 
seeii^ the depositions gainst him, without the protection 
of publicity, confronted by a packed bench of Austrian or 
l^Tolese judges. Mere expression of political discontent 
BufBced for conviction and a lingering death in the Spiel- 
beig. la times of popular commotion or epidemic crime 
the ffivdwio statario enabled the authorities to dispense with 
£>rmahties, and sentence without appeal 

The politica^pdijj^ were probably no better and no 
worse thSh in Jneomont or at Rome; there waa less in- 
terference with personal liberty, but more espionage, more 
fussy surveillance of private life. They delighted to collect 
each petty detail of the lives of suspects — a mass of in- 
formation, which has probably proved mora valuable to the 
historian than it ever did to the government. The 
Emperor Francis, a hard, unteachable official, scared to 
monomania by Kotzebue's assassination, embodied his ideal 
of government in tho police spy. Men of every station 
were in the pay of the sbirri, &om the cardinal and noble 
or the dilettante who wrote odes to its chief, down to the 
common spy, the outcast of society, who earned his two 
francs a day by garnering more or less untruthful gossip 
from the caf4 or the street. The letters of the general 
public were opened "with interesting results." A normal 
state of faasy Basp.ta.aa agitated the bureaus of the police ; 
endless scares of Bonaparte plots or of English and Russian 
intrigues filled their verbose reports; English travellers 
imd harmless artists like Rossini and Yemet were shadowed. 
A worse fate befell the native suspect; hs might not 
emigrate or travel abroad without their leave; secret 
influences could prevent him from obtuning office. A 

' Mldej, op ait, 33; Casati, Confalonieri^ L 53-65. 

* It most *lvtija be remombored tliM the lUrn were mora for political 
pnrpotes tlun lo preserve Uw and order ; honce the hatred of them. 
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px)fes80T was dismissed (ot referring to Pope Julius' cry 
of " Out vith the foreigner " ; it was necessary even to 
obtun their leave to hold a prirate ball 

AH through the govemment ran the same intermii^ling 
of good adumustradon and political tyranny. But on the QUa,^';t^,C.. 
whole the !^jQj)aid& shrewd, genial, tenacious, were but 
too ready to acquiesce in a rule that secured their material 
interests and theii amusements, however fatal it might be 
to the finer sides of civil lif& Milan, thot^h fedlen from 
her high estate, was still busy, brilliant, sceptical, dissolute. 
At Venice, save for brief intervals of higher feelii^, all 
sense of dignity had gone, and nobles and plebeians 
"neither thought nor felL" Her aristooraoy fawned on 
Austxia, her middle classes had neither enterprise nor 
influoice, two-fifths of her population received charitable 
relie£ The Austrians knew well how to play on this 
demoralization. They gave heavy subsidies to the opera, 
and a greater glut of carnival splendour was their loady 
panacea for political excitement. The time-honoured feuds, 
which divided Milan from Brescia or Venice, were quietly 
fomented ; and the noble, who showed interest in pubho 
a£[£urB, found himself under the government's frown. 

It was only by slow degrees that any class rose above 
these temptations. Each city had its group of u pbln 
fitmilies, for the most part engrossed in money-making or 
frivolity. But at Brescia and Milan there was a better 
sjmt. The powerful and wealthy Milanese nobles came 
in time to recognize that they could not regain their 
privil^^ and iheir ezclusiveness made way for a friendli- 
ness towards the middle classes, that contrasted well with 
the class-sprit of their peers at Turin. Confalonieri had 
won many of them to his cause, and they never forgot or 
forgave the insult thrown at their order by his cruel doom. 
The heavy land-tax helped more generous instincts to keep 
alive a certain fiame of patriotism ; and their sons and 
dai^hters were brought up to r^ard the Auetriaos as 
hardly tolerated aliens, to be flouted and boycotted at 
theatre or balL 

But the nobles were of comparatively small importance. 
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Tirmhnrrlj iiim lirBiUlirifintily ft r"nmgy irf thft jjyjjfjjg 
wlnggg^- t|iftjr (iwnflfi the greatOT^^Bit— ^-*1»»— fend ; they 
^ere enterprising and successful m trade. The shrewdness 
and artistic faculty of tHe Xombard made industry fiourish 
through all discouragements, and theii laud -waa, with the 
exception of Belgium, the most densely populated state of 
Europe. The silk trade advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and gave employment to large numbers of spinners through- 
out the hiU country. The cheese industry of Lodi and 
Crema was famous; the cotton manufacture was growing, 
and sugar refineries had been built The first insurance 
society was founded in 1827; Milan was lighted with gas 
in 1843. But however much the long peace might help 
trade, the Lombard manufacturers had to pay the price ot 
belon^g to the Austrian Empire. A heavy and com- 
plicated tariff crippled trade and encour^ed contraband;^ 
and down to 1822 a customs-line along the Minoio was 
a never-failing irritant. The trade of Venice, at all events 
till she was made a free port in the '30B, was sacri- 
ficed to the interests of her riv^ Trieste. Verona was 
ruined by German competition; Brescia was compelled to 
close her armouries, because the War Office sent its orders 
to Germany. 
j^ The mass of thn pnnpTni an ornTywhprn in Italy, was 
A}~ s^cultu«Ji — One in eight of the population was a pro- 
^ prietor, and their number was increa^g.' In the mountain 

districts every peasant was an owner, and though his tiny 
farm was heavily mortgaged, his conunon rights curtailed 
by an Enclosure Act, his home and food of wretched quality, 
he [deferred his independence to comfort. In the hills and 
non-irrigated plains property was nearly as much divided, 
but was cultivated, as a rule, in Yenetia at a rack-rent, in 
Lombardy by tenants under various forms of tneizedrui, or 
on perpetual leases at fixed rents, sometimes centuries old. 
The population was very thick, rents were h^h, and the 
' English ftoffa, ohargad 60 per cent, ad VRlorem dnt;, were sold at 15 
per cent. adrBuce on the tmi&xed valae ; Witt, Soeiitit leerita. 

■ 80 Cantil, op. tit. T. Ranmer, op. eit., I. 155-156, saji one Id eleven ; In 
the province of Bergamo there vna one property to every Sve iohabitatita : 
RuKt, Bergamo, 44. 
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family income vraa almost inTariably supplemented by silk- 
spinniog at home. Here (at all events in Lombordy, for 
Veaetia waa always behind her more prosperous sister) the 
peasant was at his best; h e was poor, bu t less so than'm ' 
France, lua f60d w as T wy pla in, but his hoiise and clothing 
were comparatively goo3i THese'condiUons were reversed 
in the irrigated ptam, which lay between the Ticino and the 
Adda. Here the staples of agriculture changed from vines 
and mulberries to rice and maize and rich pastures of 
temporary grasses, famous for their cheese.^ Large farms 
of from 200 to 700 acres were held on short leases of the 
English type by wealthy and educated farmers. The peasant 
had no hold on the soil except in the precarious tenure of 
an allotment. His food was probably no worse than that of 
the peasants of the hills, the pollagra was not as yet the 
scoui^ it has been since; but in character the labourer 
of the plains was immeasurably inferior. Badly educated, 
nomadic, housed in huts of canes and mud, hating his 
employer and landlord, sometimes poverty-Btrioken to 
despair,' he was a dangerous element in the stata Even 
in the low country east of the Adda, where the farms were 
smfJIer uid the labourer better ofT, he had little of the 
independence, which characterized the peasant of the hills. 
And alike in plain and hill the peasant often found in the 
Austrian government a protector gainst his more present 
enemy, the rack-rentmg landlord. If it were not for the 
cruel eight-years' military service, he would have had Uttle . 
material cause of complaint against the alien rula' V"iAjU< .'iC- 

But even the apatiieticLombard and Venetian could A^-^^"-' 
not be fed ^y pp""- -■^^ ^yxsf^^,,^ f-„j- -i^„„ ^q ^^^Qy 
finer spirits among them the Austrian bureaucracy, because 
it was Austrian, was more odious than the crying tyrannies of 

' The Injgtktioo worki cost on the B*eiHge £28 p«i aeie; renti ran from 
£3 to j£ll p«i >ciB ; the beat meadowg jdelded twenty-fira to thirtj tons of 
graM p«r acre, or fed sixty oonv on fifty ureB : BeBooIerk, op. eiU, 183-188. 

* Hla wagei in 1845 were ii. pet day, CanCb, op. cU., I. 166, in 1S83 the; 
Appear K b^ve fallen to d^A. a da; : Beanclerk, op. eiL, 191. 

' jHcIni, Prcpriad, puriiii ; Boniliig, Report, 94-99 ; Cantt, ap. eil., 1. 184^ 
1S5; IL 150-160; Beanclerk, op. <rtt, 169-233; Cartt tgrtte, I. 356-257; 
Uorpui^, Saggi ; Vinoonti-VeoiMta, YaUtUaia, 
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Rome and Naples. Civil serranta and soldiere, and a few 
rich conserratiTea might denationalize themselves;^ rack- 
rented tenants and their labourers might care more for 
agrarian than nationalist politics ; material prosperity might 
sometimes smother the patriotism of nianufacturer and 
aztisan; Venice might be sunk in lethai^. But even 
y^ce, brooding over the lost glories of the Republic, 
Tould at times chafe at the sullen domineering stranger; 
and at Milan and in every Lombard city and throi^ the 
Alpine valleys a fierce hatred of the Austrian gradually took 
pOBsesaon of the best in every class. To noble, and shop- 
keeper, and artisan, as Mazzini's teaching filtered into every 
rank, the white uniform of the Austrian soldier meant a 
tyranny to be endured only so long as force compelled. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF ITALY— {contmutd) 

MoDBHA. Pasma. Ldoga. TuaoAnY : Fossombroni ; Leopold IL ; Tobcbh 
goremmeut ; the Tuscfuis ; the Geoi^fils ; dei^ ; education ; 
peuBiits ; ToBcan life. Papaii States : die theocracy ; the Ouruty 
admiiustration ; trade ; local goTenuaent ; law ; justice ; police ; the 
Inqoiaition ; the Jews ; edacatioQ ; religion and motalitf ; condition 
of the people ; Bomagna and the Marches ; eepotatitt luoTemeat in 
Bomagna; Umbiia; AgroBomanos Borne. 

Moa 



South of the Fo, between Lombardy and Tuscany, lay the 
little ^Pu^es_ of „Modena and Parma. Modena, which 
reached firom the lower To across the Apennines to a piece 
of coast at Massa and Carrara, with a popnlat-m^ nf Ti«.1f a. 
million, had been modelled to conformity wiEhDuke Francis' 
ideal of sovereignty.^ In theory the state teemed with 
benevolent provi^na for the people ; but the &ct8 of a 
personal despotism inevitably dashed with the ideal The 
taxes were heavy, the law, both civil and criminal, was bad, 
arbitrary, secret Boyal decrees could override the law ; 
political suspects, against whom there was no proo^ could 
be detained in prison, "till the truth came out." Under 
the Frendi rule thwe had been activity and enterprise, and 
Uodena had been famous for her school of administrators. 
Now all was (nnished under the dead weight of Franco^ 
suspicions. The free communal government was first 
we^ened, then destroyed. Elem aitary education did not 
exist save in a very few townsp^^SWl'daiysohools were 
almost a monopoIyoT/the Jesuits; the ^Sversity was 
ruined by the new dissi{i]^<9r. xhiclx the DukeHntroduced 
after 1821, The censorship was in the hands of Sanfedist 
1 8e« above, p. 18. 
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fanatics, who made Dante a forbidden book,^ and allowed 
no literature to enter the state except such as received their 
sanction. There was little trade; while the goTernment 
protected its subjects' ejes by prohibiting the use of 
matches,' its high tanfiEs made commerce impoa^ble. Such 
merchants as there were, were mainly Jews and Swiss, and 
the former suffered under every disabiUty that Francis' 
Buspicions could invent. The only industry of importance 
was the marble trade of Carrara. The feul k of t he popula* 
tion were peasants, alioort -^ ^oprietorsTcareful tillers of 
the niggard soil of the mountains ; oflen harassed by 
officials,, often living a hand's-breath ^imL-abamtion, but 
devoted to the government, and furnishing Francis at need 
with SanfediBt..yoIunteers. 

Paesia_ 

The bordering Duchy of Farma presented every contrast 
to Francis' dark rule. The state, with its thickly-planted 
population of 450,000, .had in the 'aee- the most en- 
l^htened government io^Italy. Napoleon's widow, idle and 
dissolute as she was, was a generous and well-meaning ruler, 
and her ministers seconded her likings for indulgent and 
comparatively liberal government The French law had 
been retuncd, had been even improved on, as in the 
equaUty it made between male and female heirs. There 
were no privil^s before the law, trials were public, the 
judges independenL A council of state was consulted on 
all l^^ative projects. The police were comparatively 
innocuous, and the maintenance of the French Concordat 
kept the clergy in check. Farma was the only state in 
It^y where Jews were admitted to ths* civil service. The 
law carefully protected the menaivolo tenant.* The country 
was ahead of all Italy in its education. Most of the com- 
munes had schools for boys, and 20 per cent, of the popula- 
tion attended them or the private ^Is' schoola. 

» Talery, Voyaga, an. 

* Qiufti, Epidaiario, 134, 

* y. Baamer, Itdy, I. 307-308; 
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LUCOA 

Leaat among the little states, Its destinies closely linked 
to those of Tuscany, vas the tiny Dachy of Lucoa, placed 
among tho Apennines, and abng the coast TiotweeQ Carrara 
and Fisa. Its area was but 320 square miles, its dense 
population 150,000. The Congress of Yionna had pro- 
mised that its constitution of 1805, which waa to a cartaia 
extent reprraentative, should be preserved, but the jdedge 
■was forgotten, and evoi the ecclesiastical independence of 
the state was gradually surrendered. But the government 
was not intolaruit or cruel ; the Duchess, thot^h b^ted, 
■ was generous, and won sufficient favour from the Liberals of 
Italy to make them in 1831 think of her son, Charles 
Louis, as a posrable leader of the Revolution. But Charles 
Louis was soon the laughing-stock of Italy; he became a 
Protestant, apparently from a whim, then returned to the 
Catholic Church; he made a Yorkshire groom, Thomas 
Ward, his prime minister; his eztravt^ance and dissolute- 
ness won for him from Qiusti the title of " the Protestant 
Don Juan." The Cftuntry vas oo mparatively prosperous, 
yielding much wealth from its famous oliv^ards, though 
insufficient for its thick population, which emigrated in 
large numbers. There' was a certain measure of free-trade, 
and a considerable industry in sSS^ and wool and cotton. 
There were many sohools, and, though less than half were 
gratuitousr-the-attendance was higK The secondary schools 
were good, and.the.JTniversity boasted 25 professors and 
I So scholars. 



TuaoAST 

The Tuscan government was the only one outside 
Piedmont and Parma, which was willingly accepted by its 
subjects. But in principles and methods the govemments 
of Florence and Turin stood in sharpest contrast. There 
was a certain truth in Mazzini's criticism that the velvet 
glove only hid the gauntlet; but compared with the other 

VOL. L E 
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gOTammentB of Italy, the Tusoan was mild, tolerant, ea- 
lightened. Reform of a kind vas a tradition with Uie 
descendants of Leopold I., the first Austrian Grand Duke^ 
one of those Liberal sports, vhioh appear from time to time 
in the Hapsbui^ family-tree. Fossombroni, the premier, 
■was a quiet-loring, imenthiudaatio man, who earned into 
the government his motto, "The world goes of itselC" 
Stagnation, he thoi^ht, was & cheap jnioe to pay for the 
absence of crises. CarelesH of principle, capable of energy 
but self-indulgent, both inclination and statecraft prompted 
him to drug the people into dull contentment. The men 
of modiocritj, with whom he filled the uvil service, were 
told not to be ovor-zealooa but content themselTeB with 
drawing their pay. But he had served under Napoleon, 
and liked a name for tolerance and progress; i^aiu and 
again he gave sheltw to the refugees &om Romagna and 
Naples; he allowed the Florentines to send help to the 
Greek insurgents; he favoured Charles Albert's <^ainis to 
the Fiedmonteee throne. There is some evidence that in 
later life he favoured repraeentative institutions, and won his 
master to ineffective acquiescenoe.' Leopold IL, the prinoe 
in whose name he governed after 1 8 24, was a worthy, pBin»- 
takii^ bom^eois, whose chief interest it was to superintend 
drainage works, and visit his experimental farms in straw-hat 
and gaiters. Giusti satirized him as the " Tuscan Morpheus," 
■whom — 

" Itoh of glory priekx to dnm 
Pocketa and fens" ; 

but like his premier, he loved a repute for tolerance, and 
he was too good-natured, and in a dim kind of way too 
patriotic, to be an oppressive ruler. Unfortunately, he was 
a Hapeburg prince; and though he resented unsought 
dictation Ji^m Vienna, and Eoasombroni's masterly states- 
manship prevented Tuscany from beoomii^ a mere Austrian 
fief, Leo pold could hardly fail to be affected by subtle 
family influences. 

Outside high politics, however, his Tuscan softness held 

>ZaU, Aorta, IT. JhiMMwa>,ao8; Omltnle, JtHO^rMuntt, I. s^6. 
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its awn. The ordinary lav waa mild aa the |>eopte who lifed 
onder it. Leopold L's oriminal code had been in its day 
a model to Ihirope, and it was improved, when many 
principles of French law were introduced after 1832. 
Trials were pubUo, baO was allowed, the death penalty 
vna rarely inflicted' Even the polioe were infected with 
the universal Blaokness, and provoked Uettemich's indig- a .-.<^^ 
nant temonstranoes. Bnt thoogh seldom cruel, they were fV' 
minutely vexatioua Many minor offences oame before ^ 
them under a procedure secret both to defendant and 
public; esfnonage was active; nowhere was there more 
violation of the secrecy of the post, and such adepts were 
the Tasoao police in the art, that the Milanese government 
applied for their reagents to deoq)her the invisible ink at 
treasonable correspondence. They irritated or amused the 
public with the usual vagaries of a fussy ofBoialism ; and 
when Giotto's portrait of Dante was discovered in the Bar- 
gello, the colours were altered in the repainting, lest the^ 
should surest the revolutionaiy tricolor.* The censorship 
suffered little critidsm of the government ; but prohibited 
books were often sold op^y oa the bookstalls, fore^ 
literature was admitted freely except by fits, and Yieusseux's 
library at Florence was the only place in Italy, where men 
could freely meet to discuss political questions, or read the 
leading European journals. Florence was the one city, where 
Alfleri's and Kiccolini's plays could be presented on the stage. 
Taxation was light and equabla There were no mono- 
polies or guilds to strangle trade : the import duties were 
the lowest in Europe, and Tuscany was the Mecca of free- 
traders ;' so unrelenting was the devotion to industrial 
freedom, that in its name no tariff of cab fares was allowed 
at Florence.* There was indeed no lack of governmental 

1 After * capita] wntcnoa tn iSag, tha orovd iie«l7 Ijiiobod tbs wnoa- 
Uoner, and ^pvently there wen no more exaonUotu aitai thl*. If IttennBtsr, 
CbwIMmj, 114. 

* Homtr, Otmtt, go ; tee Onemuf, Mtmorie, So. 

* See the Bine Book, drmwn up bj Sir Jobn Bowring In 1837 ; It* ualTiU, 
bowerer, of the Xoaokii flacel ayitAm la Incomplete. For tbe effect of Tree 
Trade in mitlg&tlng oonunerolal oriaea, aee Poggi, Storkk, L 481. 

* mil 1859. 
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enterpiifle in oerUun direotioii8. Much of tiie Marenma 
Tfts drained, a oadastral butt^ completed, the port of L^ 
horn reriTed. The rulway between L^hom and Pisa, 
opened in 1844, iras one of tHe elfGest in Italy. Bub 
(iiese refomiB owed themselTos to Fosaembroni'a and his 
Qrand Duke's passion for engineeiing Bchemes. Where 
they vere not equally interested, the administration iras 
paralysed by its ovn lethaigy. The army was n^lected 
and demised ; kept up partly from treaty ubUgullOns, partly 
for the sake of the military bands, llie officers, vi^ few 
exceptions, were the moat worthleas sdons of the richer 
clas^ ; recruits were drawn from the scum of the people, 
and con-vlcts were rel^jfated to the so-called penal r^pments. 
The judges shared in the general corruption, and the decay 
went on, till in the '3 os the Tuscan Bench was notoriously 
tiunted and uncertain. The civil service had learnt that 
the government hated earnestness and connived at pecula- 
tion ; the ministers had little control over their departments, 
and FoBsombroni's system sank to inevitable rottenness. 
Though the local franchise was popular, the municipalities 
had lost real power, and were mere instruments for collect- 
ing taxes. Tuscany was historically " an ag^^ate of 
communes more democratic than the United States," but 
th^ were not even allowed to levy their own local rates. 
Their officials were nominated by the central government, 
and cringed to their real masters, the police. 

The government reflected the c^||gy){£{; of the people, 
its easy-going materialism, its dislike of hardness, its 
" poisonijuu gin"*"of a tolerance that came less of conviction 
than want of eamestnesa. Manners were mon gentle than 
moral ; there seemed to be no stuff for great deeds. Critics 
complained of the gaU^tTfy' without pas^on, the wit without 
decorum, the tolerance witiiout dignity of Florentine society. 
Among the richer classes a sinecure in the civil service 
was the very path to beatitude. The feuds of opera-dancers, 
the rivalries of Donizetti and Verdi, the excitement of 
religious ceremonies absorbed their feeble energies. Ener- 
vation, the fatal heritage of the Hedici, was fostered by the 
el^^uit scepticism of the aristociaoy, and the prevalence of 
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s somewhitt sordid comfort. Tuscany was perhaps the most 
prosperous state in Italy ; but as Qino Capponi lamented, it 
was " a Garden of Paradise without the tree of knowledge 
and without the tree of lifa" It was in Giusti's words 
"good-humour at top and good-humour at bottom," a mild, 
nwdiocie life, with Uttle of bad in it and less of good. 

There waa nothing of the patrician in the Florentine 
nobles. Descended from the bimkers and merchant-prinoes of 
medieral Florence, they were still traders and farmers. The 
best were zealous social reformers, and the society of the 
fleorgofils. like the writers in the Coneiliatore, promoted 
economic studies, schools, savings-banks, which slowly but 
certainly made their mark. Rafiaello Lambruschini and 
Enrico Mayer became the apostles of elementary and 
secondary education ; Liberal landed proprietors like Ridolfi 
and Capponi and Bettino lUcasoli devoted themsdres to 
agricultural improvements and the education of the peasantry, 
founding i^ricultural shows, experimental farms, village even- 
ing schools, doing their best to supply the gap that the 
indifference of the government had le^' They were worthy, 
philanthropic, country gentlemen, but too attached to their 
mansions and viney^ds to risk them in a hazardous revolu- 
tion. Most of them thoi^ht with Yieusseux, that " poUtics 
meant nothing and sooial customs everything," and it is 
laigely due to them that there was so much that was doc- 
tiinure and flaccid and unpractical in the later reform 

;;7-t.'^^Kp ^hTjrch i n Tuscany was as much in subjection as in 
Lomwa^ T& government refused to admit the Jesuits 
or relax the laws of mortmain. The church was part of the 
machine for keeping things quiet ; in Fossomhroni's scheme 
there was no place for a zealous clergy. The 6000 monks 
and fiiars were a corrupting influence in the country districts; 
the 9000 secular clergy, often ordained without proper train- 
ing, were conspicuous neither for morality nor leamii^.* 
But the government never, down to 1 846, forgot the erastian 
teaditions of the last century, and saved Tuscany Irom the 
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eoolesiastioal tyranny which enalaTed Piedmont and dewlated 
Bomagna. 

With a debiued civil service and an ignorant priesthood 
eduoajjog^vas under had auspioee. The government patron* 
uad the uniyer&itiea of Pisa and Siena; but lit^e was 
taught beyond law and medicine, and even in these the 
inBtrucUon was seoond-rate, and the work spoilt by the 
aheence of a sound elementary foundation. There were few 
secondary schools, and at i^toia alone they vere under 
public control. There were elementary sdiools for boys, 
generally gratuitous, in almost every commune ; but though 
in the towns some were fiurly good, the rural schools were 
very indifferent, and the attendance reached only to one- 
tenth of those of school age.' There was practically no 
teaching for girls. The Qeoigofils tried to supply the 
deficiences and overcome the difBoultles caused by the 
isolation of the mesutiv^ farmers and the absence of village 
life. But the government showed an intermittent opposi- 
tion to the pupil-teachor system, and it was introduced 
almost by stealth, and to a very limited extent. And when 
in later years the progressive section of the numatry pro- 
jected a national system of elementary schools, they were 
not suffioiently in earnest to prevent the intrigues of Rome 
from wrecking the scheme. 
■ . The uon-interfeience of the government, which wa< 
'-^iatal to the schools, should have helped industry. But 
there was not sufficient energy in the country to give it the 
prosperity of Lombatdy. Though there were a few Nourish- 
ing manufactures of aUk, wool, and straw hats, and a good 
many little iron mines near the coast, the total number of 
industries was small, and Florence and Leghorn were the 
only cities witJti more than 50,000 inhabitants. The mass 
of the people was agriculturaL Nearly one half were 
proprietors,' a third were farmers, most of them cultivating 
undi» the mesaedria system, which, however much it may 

' Bowrlng, lUport, 57, 60; BieaaoO, op. eit., 1. 131; SeRiatorl, AiiltMta, 
149, 150; MntrsSwwbl, /MrwioM, 45. 

■ BowilDg, Jl^oH, II. Oinl, DtUa tata, 38, nji that In 1835 thsra wera 
131,000 landownen, which would gtre lathsr mora than one-third ol headi el 
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have checked progresa, at all events Becured to the tenant 
a modioum of comfort.^ Ifore than half the country waa 
mountain or maremna, but oompetmt judges pronounced 
the ^rioulture of the Valdamo superior to tiiat of the 
Lothians.' The economic standazd of the peasants was 
indeed not high ; bat their houses vere oomparatively good, 
and their position was secure. Among the increasing class 
of &nn labourers there visa at times acute distress, and 
^ough bulging was forbidden in Florence, there was much 
of it elserrhere. Taken however as a, whole, the rural 
population, clever and shrewd, but til-educated and easy- 
going, was wrapped in a sordid but not uncomfortable 
security. The general distribution of property, combined 
with the absence of education and poliUoaJ life, made the 
masses conservative and averse to chai^ Class onimoeit^ 
seemed almost absent. The traveller, seeing the prosperity 
and contentment of the oountjy, looked on Tuscany as one 
of the favoured spots of earth. But the fair structure was 
built on an unstire foundation. Alike in the better and 
worse sides of Tuscan life there showed the same fatal want 
of moral eneigy, the same husk of the finer virtues. Under^ 
neath the polish of Flor^ice and the contentment of the 
peasantry lay an absence of the more virile elements <^ 
national b^ng. Honottmy and uneventfulneas in private 
life, a want of statesmanship and administrative chaos in 
public life; an ahnost entire abaence of local goremment 
and education; a standard of comfort too much and too 
litde to stimulate ; all were a worse school of progress than 
was the discipline of Piedmont or the unendurable misrule 
of Rome or Naplea. It was only in turbulent Leghorn, 
with its rough, seafaring population, or among the students 
of X^sa and Siena^ that there were any germs of real and 
frmtfol life. 

' Uitdar th« ■Moadrja iTftero tha landlord admioed all or i»Tt of Uw 
tapUal, and took In Mtnni for mit sad fntorart a certain proportlim ot tba 
indaoa, gvonallT from on»-third to oaa-bsll Tha MfiiuMiafi tmaiita often 
had a aort of anatomarj IMtj of tennra. Sm Oqiponl, Seritti, L 389^ tt taj. 
(tnmdated In Bowitng, Rapoit, 40-46) ; Id., Ittttn, IIL 151-161. 

* I^lng; Wote, 460 ; Oobbatt, Xlmr. 
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The States of the Pope Btretohed from the Latin coast 
wnoss the Campagna and the Tiber valley, over the high- 
lands of Umbria and the Central Apennines to the Marches 
of Fermo and Anoona ; thence turning northwards along a 
nartov strip of country between the Tuscan Apennines nod 
the sea, they spread into the fertile plains of Rom^;na, and 
were bounded by the Fo. In 1827 the census gave a 
c r^JKtpulatJon of two millions and a half, 
c' y The dominant note of the country, marking it off 
among Europnim. itatei. wai — '*^ [T|lTfl"'"'"ffit; °^ prie^te. 
The Catholio world held it essential to the Pope's ^bnom: 
and prestige that he should possess the prerogatives of a 
prince. Diplomacy believed that as such he was less likely 
to be ft puppet of one of the great Powers. " God has 
entrusted the state," wrote Cardinal Bemetti, " to His Vicar 
on earth for the freer exercise of the Pontifical primacy 
throughout the world." The theory demanded &n inde- 
pendent territory, owning the Pope as sovereign. But Uio 
Roman court was not content with a rule, whose only 
difierentiating mark was its eccledastical prince. Long after 
the creation of the Papal domiolon, the Popes had trans- 
formed their temporal sovereignty into a theocratic govern- 
ment, and the state became an appant^ of the Roman 
priesthood. It was the theory of the Church that only 
eocledastics might administer a government of divine 
ftppointment ; they made its laws and ruled its provinces, 
sat in its law courts, directed its education and its pohce. 
The Sacred College of Cardinals, which elected the Pope, 
' was torn by iactions and eaten through by French and 
Austrian intrigues. "Cfyolery, promises, plots, betrayed 
without trace of^ame," so wrote a Piedmonteee ambas- 
sador, " are the chronic symptoms, which reappear in the 
history of every oonolave." ^ Each of the four great Catholic 
Powers possessed a Tetq, and the election omsb resulted in 
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th« ohoice of a VBak, oolourless man, -who mounted the 
thione stricken in years, and under pledges to the par^ 
vhich elected him. "The radical vice of the Soman 
government," sud Chateaabiiand, " is that old men appoint 
an old man like themselves, and he in turn makes none but 
old men cardinala" ^ The -pax^-leader became Secretary 
of State^.vhom 'first vofk was to reverse- the traditions of 
his predecessor, " Every Pope's rule," ran the Boman pro- 
verb, " 18 the last one's enemy ; " and the new officials, who 
came in with each new Pontiff, made haste to feather their 
nests before they in turn were displaced.* The great officers 
and heads of departments were the mote fortunate or power- 
ful of the Koman hierarchy, and governed by its grace. The 
pr^tea, or vumxignori, not necessarily priests, who held most 
of the chief posts in the govemmeut, were often obscure 
' adventurers, who found the prelature an easy road to wealth 
or a cardinal's hat. Bigoted, timid, luxurious, sometimes 
vicious, they formed an ezolusive and tyrannical oligarchy,' 
which differed from a feud^ aristocracy only in that many 
of its members were self-made men. A few scholars, a few 
eoelesiastical statesmen of ability, a few old men of ample, 
pious worth only set in blacker relief the general worldliness 
and frivolity of the Roman court* 

Outside Rome ttta-govanunent was still in the hands of 

great eccleraastics^ Cfu'di&als ruled the four L^rati<niB <rf 

Bomagna — Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, Forll ; ' prelates the 
lees important delegations of the other provinces. Only 
between 1S31 and 1836, and to a very limited extent after 
1 849, were laymen allowed to hold these offices. Though 

1 Chateanbrlaiid, JMun'rci, IV. 451, 465. H0 adda that Qm ambMmdon 
conld not now dlotate the oholoa of a Pope nnleu tlia7 nMd Iumtj brlberj : 
JJ.47a 

■ <Hl«ot(l, AwrwWU, 144, 153 ; lyAMgUo, Lttttrt intdite, IL 194-195. 

* D'AMgUo, StntH fotum.i, 159 ; BIbhoU, op. tiL, IIL 167-168, 397 ; Oarlt 
ngT^tt, L 303, 344-345, 377 ; D'lderlUe, Jtmrwi, IL 134, In 184S the aittnga 
pay of eooledartioi la the oItU Hrrioo vaa 783 Hadl ; of It^men, 134 wiadl. 
Sea below. Vol. II., p. 9. 

* IjTeranI, JI popale, 81-S6; QalecFttl, ep. eit, 143; Oartt tigrtta, t 375; 
yarinl. Soman Statt, L 143; Blanohi, op. eiL. III. 403. 405; D'AiegUo, 
L'llalU, 141 ; Panteleonl, Idm itaUama, 5S-59, 108 ; Maniaal, Seritti, 493 ; 
Oalanl, Beman ExSt, 59 1 Perfettt, Sieordi, 14. 

* In 1833 UiUno-FeMTo and Velletri were made ija^tiiiM. 
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nomhudl; reBponsible to the Seoretaiy of State, a l^ate at 
^lielegato was, in spite of ConsalTi'a effi>rtB to bridle them, ao 
V almost independent piince. "A cardinal," said Pellegrino 
XT Boesi, " ifl a prince at Borne, a paoha in the pTovinoee." They 
-' olaimed to impose taxes at discretion; they TninrMjl or 

neglected orders from Borne. One cardinal made his police 
tear down Oonsalri's edicts, another created asw capital 
offancea unknown to the lav. Sometimes tyrants, some- 
dmes fiineourists, their rule with few exceptions was one 
long mit^ovemment. " Vanity, money, fear," sud a prelate^ 
" have ruled this country for several centuries." ' In con- 
trast with the painstaUng bureauorades of Fiedmcmt and 
Iiombaidy and the tolerance of Tuscany, Papal administra- 
tion was characterized by ferocious bigotry and eSronteiy of 
corruption. To its ecolesiastioal rulers, aR that savoured of 
the nineteenth century — railways, telegraphs, free trade, vao- 
(nnation, modem literature — were the work of a spirit fatal to 
the Church. The finances, especially at a later date, were 
in the utmost confusion. Consalvi and Leo XIL, indeed, 
kept income and expenditure &irly balanced; but under 
Qr^ty XVL all pretence of order vanished. The treasurer 
was irresponsible; from 1S35 to 1844 no statement of 
accounts was published till in after years; from 1837 
tmwards there was no proper book-keeping or audit ^e 
public debt kept leaping up in time of peace, and so reckless 
was the borrowing, that a loan from the Bothchilds was 
taken up at a discount of 3 5 per cent.* 

Taxation, indaed^jas-coi "heavy ; ' bu^ ^^ fl ^wa B-iqjured 
by customs-barriers, by wwtiif-xaihgiyB'lSa good roads, by 
the jobbery and officialism of the government The hemp 
of Ronu^na, the wool of the Agro Bomano might have 
developed a flourishing commerce. But there was little 

1 Gamtmaiunt tanpord, loa. 

* fipadk, Bivabuione, L t6a. Spkdft, who wm b ploni bkoker^ clerk, 
obseiTM that th« Rothohllds "m Eebrewi were not bound to b«UeT« in ttt* 
divine promlMB made bj Jeiai Chriit u to the itmblll^ of the Cathollo 
OhoToh." See QennvelU, Governs foni^lma, II. 581. 

■ AoooTding to Pnjos ItgidaiiMi, 104, Sonf pat the tazee per head In 184S 
at one-third of tboee in Fnnoe or England ; bnt the oompei^tre pont^ was 
probablj In equal piopoiHan. 8ee Blaochl, op. eit^ IIL 394. 
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intercourse aorosB the Apeiuiines; tiavdlras crawled along 
the wretohed roads; brigands, though Consalvi and Leo 
did something to put them dovn, infested parts of the 
country, especi^j near the Neapolitan frontier, and it vas 
£ound necessary to out down bves near the roads, as in 
Enghmd of the thirteenth century^ Evot j provi noe had 
ite dl^l^t fltandffrl ftf wwghts and measures ; the lise of 
gas wiirilK^crroharters irere rarely and grui^ingly granted 
to cE^Bi^'of commerce.' There were fev manufactures 
beyond a straggling wool and silk industry ; there was no 
marine, no foreign trade except from Anoona. Bounties 
and protection only crippled production the more, and the 
vooUea industry languished, though elei^ and officials were 
at one time praotically forbidden to wear stuffs of foreign 
wool' High duties gave birth to an organized contraband 
with all the mercantile machinery of clerks and insurances,* 
Economic knowledge was indeed medieval or non-existent. 
A prelate high in control of the Exchequer refused to study 
political economy, because its books were " pernicious and 
on the Index." When prices of food were high, the com- 
munes were compelled, public opinion assenting, to purchase 
supplies and sell at an artificial cheapness. And to keep 
prices low at Borne, com might be moved across a parish 
boundary, only when it went i^r^hA direction of the capital. 
Nor were there any IgfiiSF^Derties, at least in the 
'20s, to temper the TnimnilaV The old v^rous muni- 
cipal life had beoi crushed by the French, and Consalvi 
swept away the little that was left There was, indeed, a 
framework of communal government, but the powers were 
nominal The governor, who ruled each district, controlled 
the police, administwed summary justice, tyrannized over 
the communes, unchecked so long as he displayed a due 
obeequiousnesB to his ecclesiastical superior. And though 

' T. BknmsT, ep. tit., IL 53 ; OatbhI, Aw Zatt Poptt, 68. Th« biiguida 
UMO owrled oS * whole lemiiiuy, muter* snd pupili. On another oooadon 
9000 *oldI«n goaided the tutds to protect the Ring of Pnuda from capture. 

■ In one obaiter It took fire aittolei to define the podtlon oC the Porter. 

* MuetUaneaiu BdulM, No. 37 ; see Qmlli, Omni, 35S, and Bowring, Jlqwr^ 
83-84, for oppocite vlem reapMftliig bonntlMi 

* Forini, ep. tit, J, 147, 
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his despotism might be somewhat tempered in the towns, 
the vilkges vere at his meroj. To conciliate the Foirern, 
Bemetti fruned at a later date an elaborate scheme of 
proTiD<naI councils. On the surface it was perhaps the 
most liberal law of the kind in Italy. Each counol was 
to be elected indirectly by the cfHnmunes of the proTince ; 
but none but landed proprietors were eligible, the councils 
met once only in the year, and debated with dosed doors. 
Opinions differed as to their work ; at all events, whether 
through their fault or not, they wore the muzzle of the 
goYemment and after the first few years it was rare for 
men of position to sit upon them. 

The general law was of a piece with the rest of the 
goremment. BSbre 1831 there was no serious attempt 
to codify it, and it was still a monstrous compound of enact- 
ments of every age, obsolete and uncorrelated.' To men 
who had tasted of the simplicity and equity of Napoleon's 
code. Papal law seemed a plunge back into medievalism. 
Consalvi, indeed, had retuned the French commercial law, 
had swept away most of the baronial courts, and abolished 
suitors' fees. But his promises of codes came to little, and 
under Leo the modest reforms he had made nearly disappeared 
again. Even the Civil Code, which Bemetti introduced in 
183 1, though based on the Code Napoleon, retained many 
of the abuses of the older law. It gave special sanction to 
entails ; it forbade divorce under any circumstances ; it 
allowed no property to pass to women in cases of intestacy ; 
it invalidated wills which omitted l^acies to the ChurdL 
The whole judicial system was complicated beyond expres- 
^on. Up to 183 1 there were at Borne fifteen separate 
jurisdictions, besides the private courts of barons and 
religious corporations ; and the Pope's " most holy auditor " 
could quash proceedings or verdict in any court Bemettj's 
reforms swept away much of this ; the Pope's auditor dis- 
appeared, and a better system was inaugurated in the 
provinces. But at Bome much of the old machinery 
remained, and the greatest abuse of all, the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts, was left untouched. Canon law 

' Saniet, Amm, 198-301 ; Fiftnoiani, S«me dt* Pofta, IlL 243, <( m(. 
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ruled the principles of goTermnent, and b^ the oaoon Ltv . « ^ « 
(he priest had a aaored character. It folio-wed that caaea, '■Ov^^*^^ 
to which he vas a party, must be tried by men of his own 
order, that his punishmentH must be on a lover scale than 
those of laymen.' Under various pretexts the ecclesiaBtical 
courts were constantly encroaching on the ordinary law. 
WidoTB, orphans, the servants of prelates, were swept within 
their jurisdiction ; they decided on oases of church propwty 
and charities, of sexual immorality and blasphemy. And 
while ecclesiastics oould be judged only by eoclesiastios, 
prelates monopolized the bench in the high courts that 
tried laymen and cleric alike. They sat in the Segnatura, 
the Soia, the Sagra Conauita; they were a majority in the 
Exchequer Court and in the criminal court of the Auditor 
Camera. The young prelates, who were placed on the b«aich 
as a stepping-stone to better posts, were ven^ and incapable. 
The real work was done by the lay assessors, the " auditors," 
who, being without responsibility or pay, were the tools of 
the govemment or of the richest suitor. The provincial 
judges, though laymen, bore no better repute; all were 
removable, most were miserably paid. They were often 
young and untried men, foisted into office by powerful 
patronage, ignorant, corrupt, too closely connected with the 
administration to be impartial Only in particularly scan- 
dalous instances would the government interfere; and a judge, 
convicted of forgery, was known to have received pension 
instead of punishment* The procedure of the courts was 
often equally discredited. Pleadings before the Bota and 
Segnatura were in Latin, and before 1S31 the same rule 
applied in many of the lower oourts. On the pretext of 
preventing intimidation of witnesses, the public were excluded 
from all the more important criminal cases. Every encour- 
agement was given to informers; no bail was allowed; 
before Bemetti's reforms no criminal defendant might 
OEoss^xamine ; and thoi^h after 1831 he was nominally 
permitted to select his own counsel, the advocate, who made 
a genuine defence, was liable to be punished. Even more 
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ioiquitoufi was the procedure, that obtained in oaaes of 
treason and sedition. Here ereii after 1831 no croes- 
ezamination was t^wed ; men trere sentenoed irithont 
knowing who their accusers were; their counsel was tip- 
pointed by the court, and often worked for oonviotioiL^ It 
was (xeason, puuishable with death and confiscation, to be 
present at a meeting of a secret society ; the galleys for life 
wwe the penalty for being privy to the escape of an affiliate 
(unless he were a relative), or to an attempt to proselytize. 
Sacrilege, however innocent of political complexion, was oon- 
steucted into treason and punishable with death. Politioal 
eonviots were deported to " unhealthy localities," or confined 
with onminals " contrary to the law of nations," or chined 
for hfe to the walls of thor cells.' 

TheD()lui& were more than ordinarily vexatious. " They 
can," complained a pamphleteer in 1846, "im^^ison a man, 
banish him, exercise surreillance over him, refuse his pass- 
porti oonfine him to a district, deprive him of civil r^i;^hts, 
rob him of office, forbid him to carry arms or leave his 
house at night. They open his letten in the post, and 
make no attempt to conoeal it They can invade his house 
and seize his papers, they can close shops and caf^s and 
inns, and fine us at their pleasure." Espionage was general ; 
they had domestic serrants in their pay ; men were arrested 
at the bare hint of the parish priest There were at one 
time 3000 political suspects at Rome, confined to their 
houses between sundown and sunrise, and driven to con- 
fession once a month. There was special surveillance of 
what a police document termed " the class called thinkers." 
Too busy to spare time for the protection of person and 
property, it sometimes seemed as if they were in league 
with criminals against the propertied classes.* 

'WUteeide, /(oZy, n. 392; PUnclanl, op. «•(., IH 344, 366, 286-18S; 
Oaletti, Manoria, 7. 

■ Onfnl, ifenoirt, 31 ; Pianoianl, op. Bit., IIL 343 ; D'AMgUo, UUimi ObH, 
99. ForthsidministntioDof lawgenemlljitee AKiMl(arfeU«I(9yi, VILi Pujoa, 
op. aU. t Ooliot, Mimoim, II. 439-44^ ; Ved, MvoCvnimt, 78-86 ; Farinl, op, 
oiL, L 15&-161 ; PanUleoDf, op. eil., 13-14. 

' 011 QalBntDomo, /ndtrfno, 41-43; GaUnl, op. ctt, 307, 359-160; Oarte 
tfrete, II. 31-33 ; AboDt, Quetion romaine, 170 ; Orsinl, op. ait., 248 ; SaetoUa 
MUUggi,y.68o. - 
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They foi md effident aHigg in t he Holy Office of the 

^Bttl^Tve^^^ Inquimtjon collected the Mwreta of the 
ooafesaionalraBD jUinSlmA Rtt "ff^IEuariliimderB on the 
naooDfortning. An edict is extant, issued by the Inquisitor- 
Gaioral of Pesaio in 1841, oomm&nding all people to in- 
fonn agunst heretica, Jews, and sorcerers, thwe who hare 
impeded the Holy 0£Sce, or made satires t^ainst the Pope 
and oleigy. A tvother-Inquisitor threateoed exoommmiica- 
tion against any who were privy to and did not denounce 
tiiose " who worship the devil in their hearts." * Unsavoury 
stories were told in later years of skeletons and instruments 
of torture found in Uieir dungeons at Kome.' Their moat 
hapless victims were th e Jews. Though Jewish oa^ntal sup- 
ported the trade of Bomagna and Ancona, and their co- 
xeligionists financed the Holy See, diey were compelled to 
wear a badge, and ja^)hibited from acquiring land. Leo 
forbade them to travel without leave, aiut confined them to 
the CUiettos i^ter nightfalL Under the Lambruschini mis- 
rule their lot was even worse; the Jews of Ancona and 
Sinigaglia were forUdden to " have friendly relations with 
ChristianB," or bury their dead with funeral ceremonies; 
and an attempt was made to drive th^n &om the province 
by an order, doubtless evaded, to sell their property, real 01 
personal 

While the Liquiation coerced the peo{de into outward 
eonCormity, the government tried to kill out heterodoxy 
and sedition by crippling flHypatif^j Its critics said that 
its maxim was " to tolerate vice and proscribe thought" 
" IgDorant people," said a Monsignor to B'As^Ilo, " are easier 
to govern." There was indeed no lack of educational insti- 
tutions ; traditicois of days, when the church had protected 
Iftftming and Italy had planted thick her UniversitJes, 

) Mlcoolinl, J>o»tvt«i>((, >o6-I07; Oartt tgrtlt, L 136, 369; OnliJ, «p, 
eiL. 23^ 

* Pbo Derail 1, iMtU, 155-159 ; MiteiaaniouM DoevmtmU, No. 14. 

' I ^t« thia with ooniideTmlila regerre. Tbere U no donbt that the 
■kelrtonc and iii>tnim«iits of tortniB were found, bat there fa some ■DBploion 
tbait Om(j were placed there after the luqnliltion bad bean ezpalled. See 
Vvi. n.. Appendix B. 
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had Dot been entirely effaced. But eduoation was mono- 
polized bj the clerics, and enervated hj a rigid and absurd 
curriculum. No person might teach without the sano- 
tioQ of the bishop; in sjnte of Dominicans and parish 
clergy and local authoritira the Jesuits got secondary edu- 
cation into their own bands ; the Ignorantelli Brothers 
unpopular for their questionable pedagogy and moralily, 
supplied the staff for many of the elementuy schools ; even 
in the UniTersilies the majority of professors were ecdem- 
astios. The church manned education no better than law 
or finance. Elementary teaching, even such as it was, fiuled 
to reach lai^ aecUons of the people. Boys' schools were 
maintained by the commune in the great majority of towns 
and villi^ies, but the teaching was of a poor order, and the 
peasants used them Uttle. There was practically no ele- 
mentary education for girls, for mixed schools were strioUy 
prohibited, and pubUo opinion was prudish and opposed to 
female learning. It was estimated that only two per cent, 
of the population attended school, and even in Borne the 
proportion was only one in ten.^ In the secondary schools 
the scholars stagnated under a dreary course of Latin gram- 
mar and scholastic metaphysics. Of machinery for highw 
teachii^ there was a superfluity. There were two great 
Universities at Rome and Bologna ; smaller ones at Fenig^ 
Fwrara, Camerino, Macerata, Fermo. Bolc^;na still retained 
some of her old prestige, and the Roman Univer^ty bore a 
fair repute. But the professors were appointed by com- 
petition, and were liable to summary dismissal; modem 
literature and political economy were excluded; down to 
1835 at Bologna, and probably later elsewhere, Latin was 
the oompulaory medium for lectures in theology, law, and 
metaphysics, even to a certain extent in medicine.* The 
government was always tormented by the fear that the 
Universities might become centres of Liberalism. In order 
to matriculate it was necessary to produce the governor's 

* Bowrlug, op. eit,, S5, S9; Tonmon, J&ndo, 87 ; SerriEtori, op. nL, 329; 
Hlttenneler, ep. tit., 310-31 1 ; Saoohi, op. ctL, 63. 

■ " Ots 1a maggior deoenia eslge : " eec. 83 of Leo's SoU. See Aboat, op. 
eit., 71. It wu said tfaat t, teacher of veterinary medicine was obliged to 
lecture in I^in : Ffudani, op. eit., lU. 145. 
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and Inshop's certificates of " good religious, moral, and poli- 
tical conduct " ; * and nobody was admitted, " who had ghen 
any oaiue for suspicion of rebellious tendencies." And alike 
to students and adults the lawful literary diet was of the 
met^^rest. The Jesuits forbade the study of Dante in 
their schools ; private circles to read economic books were 
ferbiddrai; in the '308 a censor struck out some verses 
referrii^ to the motion of the earth.^ It was of course 
impossible that any native literature of worth could flourish ; 
and except where they were surreptitiously obtained or con- 
nivance was paid for,' the great bulk of Italian and for^gn 
pubUoations were excluded. Most modem books of high 
repute, most newspapers were placed upon the Index.* By 
means like these the rulers hoped to keep orthodoxy im- 
maculate; perhaps all the more because of them, free- 
thought spread fast among the cultured classes, and sappt 
the authority of the Papal See. 

It was JTinpi^gpilil e that it j bould bo otherwisa Th^ 
atrictes6,MQfflfcJMWi w ^ w m muuamJUH UPntrast to the moral 
laxity of those wtuL miminiHt^nvl t.>iAm While attendance 
at church and commmiion at Easter were obligatory, the 
daily traffic in sacred offices, the jugglery in eternal salva- 
tion was shameless as in Luther's day. While men were 
denied the physician's aid if' they refused the sacraments,' 
covert freethought was rife in the Roman hierarchy. The 
censorship kept the theatres pure, but left the ohiu'ches 
centres of intrigua Children, who at school were com- 
pelled to strictest religious observance, heard from the pulpit 
enlc^es of devout highwaymen, whom the saints protected 
from the gallovs. Fiscal necessities kept the lottery open 
on Sundays, while shops and caf^s had to close. There was 
no doubt a purer section of the hierarchy which cherished an 
ideal of a godly state, but the vexatious jurisdiction of the 

■ Saeeoita dtOt Ugsfi, H- & 

1 Campsnella ■iid KiocoUni, op. tit., 149; GaiBnl, sp. tit, loji Hing- 
hattl, Bicordi, I. 47, 333. * Cnrol, Tatieamo rtgia, t6S. 

• Of BtiKUah papers, the Tinut »ft* " totpeoted " ; tbe Standard, Morning 
duvuicb, and Examiner, and " In genoral aU tho PiolMtant and Toiy paperB," 
were "adveiM to religion"; the {Hotc and OiMrwr were "indifferent." — Ondnl, 
Memmrt, asj. ' Tsrini, op. eit., L 137. 
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stricter eoolesUstioB only prejudiced the cause of morality. 
Illegitimate children were excluded frons the umveraities ; 
confeamon was refused to those who did not denounce bla»- 
phemy and foinicatioB ; an aiohbisbop of Sinigf^Iia ordered 
betrothals to be broken off if the p^ish priest refused his 
sanction, and forbade young men and women to pay more 
than three visita to each other's houses. The good men, 
who prompted the oompulsion of virtue, were more in 
foolt in their me&ods than their aims ; but viewed in con- 
nection with the lives of some of their colleagues, it seemed 
the very oi^;anization of hypocrisy.' 

Such was the misrule that held high court in the Tem- 
poral Dominions of the Pope, with stagnation and discontent, 
often anarchy and sheer misery for its fruits. A travelled 
Irish judge pronounced that die Pope's subjects were the 
only people in Europe more wretched than his own country- 
men ; and though the popular conception of their backward- 
ness and unhappineas took inadequate account of Bomagnuol 
vigour, it was not much exaggerated. The very disgust 
produced by the hypocrisy of the government proved per- 
haps the moral saf^uard of the people ; but no industry ot 
ability could make a state prosperous in the face of a corrupt 
administration and an economic system that strangled trade. 
And the nearer to Home, the more miserable was the decay 
of the comitry and its inhabitants. In the eastern por- 
tions of the state the misrule had not had time to wreck 
all traces of prosperity. Rnm^^gnft f/^fi th^ fi/furohat had 
down to the days of the French rule enjoyed a large 
measure of independence, and in consequence they were 
comparatively prosperous and advanced. There was a 
vigorous middle class in many of the cities, and the Romag- 
nuol artisan was perhaps the finest specimen of Italian 
manhood. Bologna was the most important manufacturing 
centre in the state ; Ancona was the only port that boasted 
a trade. Even the peasante here, farming on mezzedria 
tenures, were comparatively prosperoua. The hemp industry 
of the Bomagnuol plain was thriving ; and along the coast 

* Btiuchi, ep. oil., IIL 411-414; Jiaeealta<ktUl«g^ 11. 3,8, 11; Cka-ta leffrtle, 
L 369; 0«iuuu«lU, LMi, i6o-t6i; /d, Oovemo pmH^/Mo, I. 334; Hi«cd- 
lAneona BdicU, Mo. iS. 
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proTinow aa fur as Fmno the culture of the soil -was fairly 
good But the exacticms of brigands and Centurions ^ at times 
brought misery on the thrifty farmers, and the Sanfedista * 
found zealous defenders of the &ith among the unemployed' 
Their oomparative prosperity and intelligence were prob- 
ably the ohief cause of the perpetiial tmrest, vith vhiob 
the traoB-Apennine provinces seethed. The hereditary feuds 
of the Middle Ages transmuted themselves into bitter and 
bloody stn^Ies between Liberals and Sanfedista. Bomatma 
was tlie unfailing seed-bed of conspiracy ; and through the 
L^^ons ran a vast network of secret correspondence, which 
had never been betrayed. Thebulkof theLibefalswere^ggpUBc 
^ j | HfaL There was no homogeneity between the eastern and 
western portions of the state ; the barrier of the Apennines 
parted off the Legations and the Marches &om Rome, and their 
affinities lay with the provinces that had formed the Kingdom 
of Italy. The cities of Bomagna oonld never forget their lost 
liberties, granted them by old treaties, which Napoleon had 
swept away, and Ccmsalvi had refused to restore. They looked 
on Uie Papal Govermnent as a plec^e-breaker, and most of all 
Bologna, proud of its history, its imiversity, its trade, ill-dis- 
guised its hatred of rival Rome, the home of the venal borean- 
cracy that plundered the state. " Better the Turks than the 
Pope," ran the Bomagnuol proverb ; and many would have 
even taken Austrian rule^ if it would free them &om his 
tyranny.* Even in the '308 statesmen like Rossi and Bemetti 
saw that Home Rule was the only means of preservii^ the 
Adriatic p^vinees to Rome ; ' and the separatist feeling came 
to the fore at every crisis in the history of the state. 

The inland provinces on the western slope of the 
Apennines showed a progressive deterioration. The hill 
districts of Umbria were not far behind Romagna in pro- 
sperity. But there was less virility and self-reUance, more 
sentimental attachment to Rome, and the Liberals were 
strong only in a few towns. South and west of Umbria, 

I Sm below, pp. iiGt 141. 

' CarttugrtU, !■ 354, 360-361, 4S4] Cuitfa, OaniM^ria, 11. 383, UL 137 «.; 
Oualteilo, op. eit., I. 143 ; D'Aseglio, Ultimi Cati, 53. 

■ Oidiot, JTnwnnf, 11.451-4531 OiuU«aiibri&iid,jnma»r«*, IT. 379; Foggl, 
Storia, L 151. 
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in tha Comarca, all traces of prosperity rabidly ^»appeared, 
except in the small hill-diBtrict of Frosinone. The great 
entailed and mortmain properties began, and as the traveller 
neared Rome, he found the population more and more 
suDk in ignorance and brutish squalor. The climax was 
reached in the desolate solitudes of the malaria-amitten 
A gro Romano, which stretched along the coast-line south- 
wards &om Civita Vecchia. Here the great Roman 
families, whose estates stretdied to portentous m^nitude in 
Itidian eyes, hod their patrimonies.^ The land, naturally 
fertile, but almost ralueless through n^lect, was let at 
very low rents, in huge farms averaging i^oo acres and 
reaching in one instance to over thirty square miles. 
What had once been the centre of Roman civilization was 
now the home of a few r^ged and feve^-stricken herdsmen. 
Migrant labourers came in gangs from the hills ia harvest- 
time, the h^h wages overcoming the terror of the malaria, 
which decimated their ranks, and made the work a fearful 
lottery. In spite of its native richness, the average produce 
was one-third of that of Romagna, and the population of the 
province of Civita Vecehia was thirty-five to the square mila* 
£pme n aturallv occupied a portion by herself In a 
sense, the city wasj^^ibfr^uhurb of the Papal court. The 
reverencfrwhiefiTiSTounded the centre of Catholic Christen- 
dom, the pomp of cardinals and nobles, the daily procesmon 
of mystic ceremony tied the Romans to the Pope by strong 
bands that were absent in the rest of the state. The native 
aristocracy was parasitic and exclusive in a sense little 
known in Italy, jealous of the ecclesiastical power, but 
bound by tradition to the Papacy. The_{ttefes8ional and 
mercantile clas ses were Liberals, but they were few in 
number, and without a*inunicipal authority to give expres- 
sion to their wishes. ThQ_BQnuuL_populace was brave, 
alert, comparatively educated ; but the pride of a supposed 

' Fiiiice BorKbcM owned 100,000 acre*. 

* ToanKm, Sliida, L 310 ; Oalll, CeniU, iSa, 307 tt leq. ; according to lb. 
205, tbe prodoce was 2} boshals per wire. A special tax wu imposad in 1832 
for kllltng wdItai : SaeeUta dtUe Itggi, VL 11. See alio Abont^ cp. ml., 374- 
376 ct of i&i; ChateauTieox, TnmU; Didler, Campagat; and l!oc Its condition 
in i&Si, Beanclork, Rural Ihdp, 73-81, 86, S7, 104. 
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eUaaical descent and the demoralizaUon of lavish charities ^ 
made it idle and quarrelsome, and the lower strata led a 
life of infinite degradation. Borne, in fact, as Mettemich 
sud, was like a magnificent theatre with had actors.' Its 
ehuTches were " full of monuments, but empty of people." 
On the surface the most moral of European cities, in reality it 
was corrupt as any.* There was little industry ; the streets 
swarmed with beggars; large numbers of the poor were 
hangers-on in the households of prelates and nobles, and had 
learnt to wear the badge at least of servility. In Sismondi'a 
words, all Komans wore either the tonsure, or livery, or rags. 
For the Pope the populace had an unbounded reverence; 
they were interested in the pomp of the Prelacy, and even in 
the ecclesiastical small-talk; but they profoundly disbelieved 
in its virtues, and relished the pasquinades which lashed the 
abuses of the government and the vices of the great. Still 
they had little sympathy with Liberalism ; the spoilt children 
of the state, they despised the progressive middle classes. 
It was not till QiegoTya reign that a change came over 
them. His life and character were little calculated to 
stir their loyalty. Young Italy made many converts, and 
Lamennais' Words of a Believer are said to have made a 
deep impression on the more thoughtful Though much 
of the old sentimental loyalty survived, the men whom the 
Trasteverines followed in the '40s were earnest democrats, 
with httle love for a Pope, unless he threw his lot in with 
them. Still, even in later times, except in the early years of 
Fio None and under Mazzini's republic, Rome was perhaps the 
least Italian of Italian cities. The Papal influence was f^ways 
strong; the foreign residents and visitors distracted their 
clients &om politics. And though the majority were probably 
always passively nationalist after 1846, though they hated 
and despised the Pope's government, they gave a poor backing 
to the efibrts outside to &ee them, and gave some colour to 
the argument that Rome was not Itahan, but cosmopolitan. 

> On New Teai's Dtj 1848 the Senate diatribnted 120,000 Ibe. of biead 
■nd 3CVXKI lbs. of meat. 

* Mettemlob, Mtmoirtt, IIL 30i. Be add*, "I oanitot nnderatand how a 
niotertant can torn CathoUo at Bome." 

■ LiTenal, op, eit., 134-115, 151; QngororliUi Diari nmami, 139; Dloey, 
SomM, 3S I About, op. tIL, 48-sa 
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CHAPTEE V 
SOCIAL CONDITION OF ITALY— (continued) 

HATLn: the new luid ijotem; theoiy (uid pnctic«; jni^oe; local 
gDT«mment ; education ; corruption of gOTenuneiit ; noblea ; clergy ; 
educated riniwrn ; taade ; citj of Naplea ; peaanta ; political indiffer- 
anee. Sicily : chaiactei ; Home Bole ; land ijibem ; tho peuanti ; 
taaimirviuiggio ; want of education. 

Thi Eluustb or thk Iialiah Hatioh : chnroli ; soblea ; middle 
claMWfl ; nnlTCTsitiefl ; artisans and town labourers ; peaBanbs, The 
oi^nMion ; aboenee of political life ; dawn of p 



Napus 

Ik the south of the peoiiiBu^ coTering three-mghths of 
its sur£EU», lay the Kingdom of . ^^oles and Sicily, the 
" Two Sicilies " of diplomatio language. ~CHaraclisr,' geo- 
graphical position, the bitter feud between Neapolitan and 
Sicilian, nuMle it the most distinctive and isolated of Italian 
states. The two countries, which were held together merely 
by the oommon pressure of the government, had their 
different traditions and aspirations, th^ character and 
social life most dissimilar, Nf4)lefl shared in the leform- 
isg movement of the dghteenth century. Charles III. 
reduced the privil^es of the nobles; Acton in the earlier 
years of his ministry designed the gradual aboUtiou of 
feudalism. But the French Revolution fi^htened the 
government back into eztremea of reaction. The Bourboa 
court, driven into Sicily 1:^ the French, returned in 1799 
to wreak its revenge, and under Nelson's wiUii^; patronage ^ 
Fra Diavolo and his crew outran theii royal master's orders 
and made Najdes red with civil blood. Sevm years later 
the French advance i^ain made the court take refuge 
behind the English arms in Sicily, and Naples for nine 
' Vor fail atradou oOBdaet warn Hemj-Salnt-Dmji, EiUatnt 33S-a53. 
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years oame under the Frraioh role, fiist of Joseph Bonaparte 
then of Murat. Feudalism was abolished; the great m^ority 
of monaateries vere dissolved, and their inunense properties 
vers sold or let on perpetual leases. Entails became 
ill^;al, and tnanj of the large feudal estates passed into 
the hands of creditors ; communal lands were divided into 
small holdings and let to the poorer inhabitants. The land- 
system vas rerolutionized at a blow, and great slices of 
the country were bought up by small proprietors. There 
were now a million landowners, or one in five of the 
population. It is true that many of the propwties were 
too small to yield an independence; that others were 
bought up by speculators; that to some extent the change 
only increased t^e number of little tyrants of the middle 
class, who owned both land and capital* Yet the French 
l^islation went &r towards demooratimig the social struc- 
ture. Murat left Naples free from feudalism, with a reformed 
law, an ordered finacce, a more stable land-system. Civil 
institutions had advanced four centuries in the nine years 
of French rule. And though the Restoration undid muoh. 
it left the law, the diuroh, the land, in theory at least, in 
harmony with modem oonditjons. No other state in Italy 
oould boast institutions so advanced ; no government, save 
the Pope's, was so utterly d^jaded in practice as that 
which footed Naples and Sicily under the Bourbon rule. 

It was the same story of corruption in every branch of 
the administration. Naples had the most enlightened code 
of justice in Italy. The courts were' generally open to tiie 
paUio; thioro "was a modified system of bail; a defendant 
might select his own counsel and cross-examine. In prao- 
tioe too often caprice was the only law. Secret orders in 
oounoil overrode the codes; the crown interfered to pro- 
tect BourbonistB or persecute Liberals; the police were 
empowered to try suspects by their own secret and ill^al 
procedure, to liberate convicted men, or detain those 
acquitted by the courts. Prisoners were flo{^;ed, torture 

> BbnolUnl, NapcU, 551-551 ; H. L. K, Bag^ 54, 398 ; Fnuiohetti, Pro- 
rinei4 nopoUtoM. 135-116; ChUM&ilanx, iMm, L 3& I oanuot biUaro 
tlM flgnraa In Bodlo, JTwHunto csonMnw, 48. 
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was conniTdd at or encouraged;^ th a priRorw . though the 
official regulations were good, were "^rilfr pf hnll " An 
almost univer sal (;grru ption coiflgl ^tetj l th^ wre ck _of justice. 
AHiiiuiainft t,ioiTH^rn ftill flay went unpunished if the onminBl 
had &iends in office; and everywhere there were informal 
societies with common hribery fimds to get enemies con- 
denmed and fiiends acquitted. So too in local goTemment, 
the law was good, the facts were vicious. Each of the 
fifteen provinces of the m^nland had its council appointed 
by the government, with powers to assess taxes, to execute 
public works, to control main-roads and public societies, 
with liberty to criticise officials, to propose reforms of 
administration, to discuss matters of general import to the 
state. The communal councils controlled by-roads, elemen- 
tary schools, vaccioatioQ, the maintenance of foundlings. 
But the fabric, so liberal in principle, was spoilt by the 
corruption of the government and the tyranny of the local 
nu^nates. The public vote, which elected the communal 
council, often only voiced the orders of the ez-feudal lord, 
whose nominees plimdered in his interest the estates of 
the commune and wasted its forests, while the officials 
lei^ed themselves to the conspiracy.* In education the 
gulf between theory and practice was as great. Sy 
a law of iSio every commune, except the smallest, was 
bound to have its primary school, every province its 
secondary schooL But nothing was done to bring the 
children to them. Even in Naples itself there were but 
four gratuitous ^iublie-4chaolf^-and only one in three of 
school i^ attended. For girls there was practically no 
provision. In the provinces it was worse. The bishops 
did their best to frustrate the efforts of the Education 
Ministry to open schools. There were whole communes 
without a literate peasant ; and how general was the igno- 
rance, is shown by the law that required that one-third of 
the members of a town coimcil should read and writa 

> NUoo, Franaam I., 37 j Carlo Poerio, etc, 38-39; Sattembrlni, PnXMto, 
38 ; Me kIbo Orare«iwndeDO»— NaplM (184S], 95. 

* FnnohetU, op. cU., patiim ; BUnoo dl SaintJ'oriOE, Brigatttaggio, 48-49 ; 
aultedo, Umlgiuenti, IL 246. 
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The eeoondaxy sdiools, with a few notable exeeplioiis at 
Naples, suffered from the same "grecism" that afflicted 
the intermediate education of all Italy. The Umversity 
bore a high name, its classes were crowded, and its pro- 
fessors kept to some extent their independence; but the 
idle life and enerrating atmosphere of the capital too often 
demoralized the young provincials. 

^•"•pryti^'^m Ibw. Im ilT^jJiMMMririiinil. education, — was 
tainted by the ooxxuptioit ^afi- had «ftte& through the 
pubUc service. The government was "a pyramid with 
priests and police for its base, and the king for its apex," 
and from top to base reigned the same callousness to ibe 
commonwealth. The Bourbon court treasured all the vices 
of the family. Under Francis, courtesans ruled it ; under 
Ferdinand U., priests. One of Ferdinand's brothers worried 
a creditor to death with his mastiffs; another's bravoes 
carried to his harem his neighbours' wives and daughters. 
Corruption found good soil at such a court. In fVancis* 
reign "justice, titles, high offices were brought to the 
hammer." " The man who pays for a post," sud the King, 
" wants to keep it, and is loyaL" ^ Ferdinand's Jesuit 
confessor kept an open sale of ofSoe ; the Ministry of the 
Interior was a market of jobbery ; at Palermo places in the 
civil service were publicly sold. High officers of st^e 
manipulated the com duties to help their own speculations, 
and the Home Minister took for his private coUection the 
finest discoveries of FompeiL His subordinates coined 
him ; no official could be sued without royal sanction, and 
they made good use of the immunity. "Every civil ser- 
vant," said an official report, "makes what he can out of 
his office." In collusion with contractors, they squandered 
the public monies ; the police levied blackmail, and carried 
on a contraband trade ; they warned the Calabrian brigands 
when danger threatened, and sheltered them when osten- 
ah\j in pursuit. 

The ""'TTJtii'tn hn-i fim piny, because there were no 
strong elements of oppo^tioo. Many of the nobles were 
well oontmted with a system, which gave them a rich share 

> Nlaoo, PrauMtee L,6,a2. 
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of the plunder. Others had bemi drawn to Naples and 
rained by its luxury and vioe. The great landlordfl of 
Calabria were less o^n absentees than in the rest of Italy, 
and their influence proportionately greater ; but they loved 
the nuHfule, and their custom of allowing only one son of & 
family to marry demoralized the oountry-cdde. The ohuroh 
Traa mlent as the nobles. It had always been subservient to 
th6 government ; and when it tried after the Restoration to 
assert its indepoidence, it found that the hand of the crown 
was not shortened. And though the Ck)ncordat of l8i8 
gave it some privil^es, and marked a surrender to Rome 
unknown before at Naples, it only tied the clergy more com- 
pletely to the interests of the absolutism. The 26,000 
priests and 20,000 monks and nuns ' were one in thirteen 
of the population. But the ill-fame of bishops and priests- 
alike, their petty tyranny and ii^uslioe, the knowledge that 
many of them were spies of the government robbed them 
of moral weight. Nor was there any virile intellectual ele- 
ment. Some of the traditional culture was left, at all eventa 
at N^les and in Calabria ; but there was little that waa 
worthy of the country that had produced Pytlu^ras and 
l^oniaa Aquinas, Bruno and Campanella and Yioo. Much 
of it was a rude, foi^otten land, with little oases of dviliza- 
tion in a great waste of ignorance or Huperstition. An. 
almost prohibitive duty kept out foreign books; and though 
there was latitude for eoonomio discussiou, and keen contro- 
versies were waged over free-trade and the land-tax, no purely 
political writings were allowed, llie educated class was 
small — a crowd of lawyers, a few literaiy men of high attain- 
ments, — and they lacked the stamina and patriotism of their 
felloira in North and Central Italy. Such writing and 
thoi^ht as there was, had little in oommon with the r«st of 
the peninsula. It was not till the study of Dante grew and 
^read, and the revival that followed Ferdinand IL's accession 
stimulated literature, that any serious effort was made to 
aasiinilate speech and thought to that of Upper Italy.* 

I 80 BtatlaUai, Dm SicOie. At a IftMT lUte Oilipl (SaritU, 1S6) pata th» 

* Settembrinl, BieardcHua, I. 56^ 57. 
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The trading class, too, was siaall and lumnportant. 
While the Continental STStem lasted, there bad been a cer- 
tain fictitious prosperity in *the production of cotton and 
brandy, but both industries collapsed with the Peace, and 
the influence of the Phydoorat eoonomists kept prejudice 
stzong against manufactuzes. After the crisis of 1824 
the goTenunent tried to encoozage industiy by lavishing 
bounties and protective duties and abolishing the guilds. 
But protection did little to stimulate, and it -was not until 
the short-lived confidence in the goveininent that obtained 
from 1831 to 1834, that there Tas any serious prepress. 
Sven then the imports remained small ; the staple export 
was oUve-oil ; the manu&otured exports were insignifioant, 
mainly spirits, silk of a high quality, and gloves. The 
meddle and muddle of the govermnent still hampwed en- 
terprise ; and the Kii^ restricted banks and dissolved insur- 
a&ce Kxneties, because they ^pected interest on their 
capital.^ 

In contrast with the half-barbarous condition of much 
of the country stood Naples with its veneer of civilized 
luzniy, and its unfathomed depths of d^raded life, with all 
the vices and few of the virtues of a metropolis. At this 
time it was by &r the largest city in It^^with a popula- 
tion of over 300,000. "Fhe capital was the spoilt child 
of the govemmenTTwCile peasants were dying of hunger, 
great smns were lavished on its theatre of San Carlo; it 
had enormous charities, and after 1830 the government 
made large grants for its poor. There was a traditional 
understanding that the Bourbons should leave the paupers 
of the slums to their idleness and crime, if they supported 
it at need, to cow the respectable and progressive classes. 
The laastoroju numbered at least 40,000 ; ' a demoralized, 
idle mob, hardened by suffering, brutalized by superstition, 
with the anarchical instincts of licensed panahs, ready at 
a call to massacre artisans and tradfomeo, and loot in the 
interests of church and throne. Already the eamorra ex- 
isted, with its dreaded secret organization, to shelter crime 

) Omaterio, op. eU.. II. 173 ; La Farliu, Aono, II. 168. 
■ I^df Uorptn, Itafy, II. 393. 
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aad levy blaokmiul.' A want of enterprise and manlineBS 
weighed on the whole city. The cultured classes, acute 
and inquirii^ though they were, made no sustained effort 
for their principles ; the municipal goremment was oorrupt 
as all else ; the civic guard was an armed faction under the 
orders of the poUce ; the dracomo laws against beggars were 
a dead letter ; and in the Foundling Hospital nine infants 
out of ten died of starvation. 

Sut the gay, thoughtless, gesticulating Neapohtan was 
no type of the bulk of tihe population. Five-raxths of the 
workers were employed on the land. From the mountains 
of the Abruzzi in the north the country sloped down to the 
fertile Terra di Lavoro, to Naples and Sorrento on the west ; 
on the east to the flat pastoral district of the Capitinata on 
the Adriatic, to the Basilicata round the Gulf of Taranto, 
and Fuglia with its rich vineyards and oliveyards in the heel 
of Italy ; while the Apennines formed a continuous back-bone 
down the centre, through the Frincipata to Calabria in the 
toe. By nature a great portion of the land was exceedingly 
fertile, but n^Iect and bad government had made large 
tracts well-nigh useless. Immenso stretches of land, which 
only needed the drainage of the rich idluvial soils, were 
given over to malaria. Lake Fucino, which had been 
druned under Claudius, had been allowed to make pestilent 
the great vfdley round it ; the mountain district of La Sila 
in Calabria was deserted save by banditti and wanderii^ 
herdsmen; the vast Tavoliore di Fuglia, stretehing iar 
seventy miles along the Adriatic, was, de8|ate the protests 
of the economists, kept in the state of natural pasturage to 
which it had been devoted since the fifteenth century. All 
through the southern portion of the country the want of 
thoroughfares crippled the agriculturist. Carriage-roads, 
along which the mails crept at the rate of fifty miles a day, 
were very few; in some districts of the interior it was 
almost impossible to travel on horseback in winter; even 
fifty years later, in the province of Aquila, one-third of the 
communes had not even a proper cart-road. It is small 
wonder that agriculture showed few signs of prc^;ress, that 
' Uonnler, La Camont! «nd below, ToL, IL p. 184. 
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the bulk of the grain and vine and oil were of poor quality. 
It waa only in the Terra di LaToro, and round Sari, and in 
the oliveyardfl of Oallipoli, that there waa any better culture. 
Despite the French l^islation, a large proportion of the 
oultivatora rented their farms, often on onerous terms, and 
paying exorbitant interest to the usurious landlord or pivate 
loau-moDger. Sometimes, as in the Basilicata, much of the 
land was let on short improvement leases, the landlord 
finding everything, and at the end of the tenancy taking 
land and crops with little or no compensation. In the 
western provinces the system of tenure varied, metztdria 
brms alternating with yearly tenancies or large holdii^ 
on long leases. But almost everywhere the peasants were 
practically the 8er& of their lords, tied hand-and-foot by 
their indebtedness, driven by poverty and the keen com- 
petition for land to accept the cruel contracts imposed on 
them.^ The tax-gatherer took what the landlord lefL The 
very heavy land-tax was rigorously exacted from the famine- 
stricken peasants, and to pay the hated grist-tax implements 
and houses were often seized. Salt, which was a government 
monopoly, was so dear that the peo[de were sometimes 
onable to buy it. And though fh&ce were districts where 
the squalor of the peasants had disappeared,, their general 
condition was one of more or less degraded and savage 
poverty. The small proprietors, who had sufficient land of 
their own, were hardly better oS. The labourers, though 
wages were sometimes comparatively high, had a precarious 
lot. And the land-system, though it showed bo admirable 
in statistics, proves on examination rotten as the rest of 
the social fabric In some parts, as in Calabria, there was 
a severance between rich and poor rare in Italy. The 
gmiiluomini kept the peasants and labourers in a state of 
serfdom, grinding their faces in abject poverty, corrupting 

1 Fnnobettl, op. eiL, pauin; De AngtutfnlB, Oandiaom, 15G ; G. D. V., 
(^•fii 34, 38; DellkTaUe, Cbnnifcnuumi; Bianoo di SalDt.Jorioz, op, oiL, 18, 
134-135; TiUaii, Laten neTidionali, 55-59; lAlng, Na4«t, 396; Beancleik, 
Bund tlialg, 43-46. Alreftd;, lit 1835, the fa.tiam won tMUug th« eflecta of 
forcdgn oompetiUon "eren from Amerloa." The oommnnea tried Minetimes 
to pcoTide a nmedy for DID17 ; t. Raomer, Aoly, tL 251. The recent npld 
extenaion of Insd-bauki U, it Is to be hoped, killing out the naiuer. 
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their family honour. Thar miserable condition, th^ 
superstition more pagan than Christian, their brutish ignor- 
ance seemed sometimes to have killed all moral sense. 
" Theft," wrote one who knew them, " is th^ second nature, 
almost Uieir necessity " ; and sometimes a whole villi^e, 
sozed with a common passion for crime, would leave their 
ploughs to plunder and murder. Brigandage had for genera- 
tions been endemic in some of the mountain districts ; under 
the French rule it had taken a political colour; when its 
Bourbon patrcais returned, it became frankly criminaL At 
times aentriee had to guard the whole length of road from 
Capua to the Papal frontier. The Calabrians went about 
armed to the tee^ ; and the roving banditti were recruited 
from the murderers, who " went into the country," while the 
scent was fresh on their wild deeds of violence. 

From Buoh a people no steady political activity could 
be expected. There was of course a considerable class 
above the level of actual poverty — the middling proprietors, 
the merchants of the towns, the tradesmen who had retired 
to their small estates. It was from these, doubtlesa, that 
the Carbonari of 1820 drew their strength. But they 
were a minority, too often a corrupt and fibreless minority. 
The mass of tibe people were sunk in an ignorance and 
misery, which left no room for hope or progress. Arrears 
of civilization and sunderance of interests were likely for 
generations yet to prevent Naples from f) tombing in line 
with the rest of Italy. 

SlCILT 

Sicily and Naples were members of one state, but they 
were parted by a bitterness as intense as that which divided 
Ireland from England. Differences of race and history and 
character made it impossible to fiise the mainland and 
island. The large admixture of Norman and Saracen and 
Berber blood in Sicily, the semi-tropical climate, the loi^ 
parliamentary tradition had produced a character that had 
nothing in common with that of the mainland. In con- 
trast to the lazy, vivaciotis, shallow NeapoUtan, the Paler- 
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mitoD waa silent, laconic, brave. Though the Sicilian was 
-wantung in resource and perseverance, and though his 
southern blood and the absence of intellectual outlet made 
him subject to wild bursts of sexual passion and savage 
vengeance, jet he was generous and chivalrous, he had 
virility and a rough kind of loyalty. A Sidlian rarely 
betrayed another ; while the Neapolitan was a oourtiw l^ 
nature, he was n^iged and independent, and Ferdinand L 
had fbimd him unsusceptible to court &vours. Thanks to 
his seven centuries of parliamentary history he had more 
interest in public af^rs, a patriotism which was all the 
intenser for its narrowness. And despite the lawlessneaa 
of Palermo and its neighbourhood, despite the murders four 
times more numerous than in Piedmont and the universe 
prevalence of theft, there was not the same depth of ooirup- 
don that prevailed on the mainland.^ 

History combined with difference of character to sevw 
the two peoples. From the Sicilian 'Veq>ers to 1735 Sicily 
had hem independent of Naples. Even when joined under 
one crown, it had kept its own flag, its parliament, and 
separate administration. The stru^le between crown and 
bu-ons in 1 8 1 2 had only confirmed the Sicilians in thrar 
rights ; and when, four years later, the Bourbons stole th^ 
liberties, the firee past beckoned to them with ever more 
alluring &scination. Feudalists and Liberals might endanger 
the common cause with their quarrels, but the same intense 
love of indep^idence ruled them aU. The very clergy and 
monks redeemed their ignorance and wealth by their fervid 
patriotism. On all classes we^hed the oppression of the 
Bourbon govemmenL " The Sicilians are barbarians ; we 
have come to civilize them," boasted the Neapolitan officials, 
and they treated the island " beyond the Faro " as a 
conquered province. The Sicilians repaid them with a hate 
that embraced both court and people of the ruling race. 
There was little sympathy between the Liberals of Palermo 
and Naples, still less respect or loyalty to the crown. It 
followed that SicOy had no share in the common life of 
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Italy, that in ite bitter hostility to Naples it turned rather 
to England, to Russia, to France, to any Pover that would 
secure its independence of the mainland. It was only at a 
later date that the Italian spirit reached them, that they 
leamt to appeal to Italy f^ainst Naples, and seek for fireedom 
by merging themselves in the higger fatherland, of which 
Sicily and Naples would be equal and independent provinces. 
The nature of the Neapolitan rule was sufficient of it- 
self to create the repulsion. It is true that Sicilians and 
Neapolitans were fellow-sufferers, that the government was 
little, if at fUl, more corrupt and tyrumical than it was on 
the mainland. But its bitterness lay in its being an alien 
rule. In some respects, indeed, the laws of Naples were in 
advance of their own, and the Neapolitan Liberals m%ht 
r^;ard their imposition as a gain to the cause of progress. 
But while they provoked the unresting hostihty of the 
nobles, they were too much opposed to the national tradition 
to be acceptable even to the down-trodden masses. This 
was espeoif^y apparent in the attempts to reform the native 
land-laws. Feudalism had been nominally abolished in 1 8 1 2, 
but in a half-hearted way, that contrasted with the root-and- 
branch reforms which the French had carried out at Naples. 
Numberless questions of derail were left to be decided by 
the courts (there were many still pending in 1838), and for 
some time the presumption of the courts went in favour of 
the lords. In spite of legislation to facilitate the sale of 
encumbered estates, there was none of the wide distribution 
of property which had taken place at Naples. A league 
of laii/tmdisH protected the interests of the big proprietors, 
and the few commercial men, who purchased land, ranged 
themselves on their sida Here and there the commons 
were divided into small holdings, but the great majority 
of the people were landless, and it was only in the rich 
Conca d'Oro round Palermo, tmd in the neighbourhood of 
Messina and Marsala, that small properties could be found. 
Nine-tenths of the soil beloi^d to the barons and prelates, 
and one noble's princely estate stretched for thirty miles. 
The insecurity and unhealthiness of the fields drove the 
people to live almost entirely in towns ; in three laige 
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proTi&oea only fwo per oent lived in the oountry ; and the 
great Teaches of natural pasturage, without viUages or trees, 
much of it smitten with malaria, vith little produce aave 
the food of scattered herds, stretched over what had been 
the granary of Italy. The farms were leased for short terms 
at rack-rents ; and the middlemon-flEKrmerB, with insufficient 
capital for tlieir enormous holdings (many ranged &om 2000 
to 5000 acres), sublet the com land in small parcels to 
peasants paying rent in kind, advancing the seed and sup- 
plying oxen for the plough, and taking sometimes three- 
quarters of the produce in return. So much was the peasant 
at thmr mercy, that his plot, when rent and interest were paid, 
barely allowed him a subsistence. But he could legally claim 
enough food to save him from starvation, and such was the 
unoertiunty of employment, that he preferred to have a rack- 
rented holding rather than work for wt^es.' 

Under such a system the culture was necessanly primi- 
tive.* The implsmentft^tuV Of'5Zn.r(jue shape, and as late 
as 1 860 "Alireshing was done by treading. It was only in 
the neighbourhood of lai^ towns, where the land was held 
by snutll proprietors, that there was any effort to improve, 
liie vineyards of Marsala, and the orange and lemon 
gardens of the Conca d'Oro alone showed of what the 
land was capable. Even where there was disposition to 
improve, the government did what it could to discourage 
it. Down to 1819 all com for export had to be depomted 
in bonded warehouses (earicaioi), where the export duty was 
collected. When these were abolished, the want of roads 
hUU practically stopped the trade in grain. Means of com- 
munication were lacking even more than on the mamland; 
it was not till i S28 that carriages could travel from Mesuna 
to Palermo, and for long years after the interior was inao- 
oeaaible to tiiem. Bobbers infested the rough tracks, that 
were the only means of oonmiunication in the greater part 
of the island. 

FnnohsUi, aiciiia, panim; B«1bmdo, MtmortM ; Pftlnwri, Saggio; 
Qtegorio, Diteorti, I. 168-172 ; Afan dl RiTara, SietHa, 34 ; Oordon, IHteorti, 
I. 3" ; II- "89-306; Vllliri, op. nt, 31-36. 

* Aoooiding to Senior, /mtnuli, IL 36, the prodoo* per kon was Ui« 
Mun* •• In Verren' time. 
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The liniili wiiiilnMiiii iif l(TI fujiii iilhiiii was the mora 
seiiouB, J^cinannn Sicily had little oommerce. The only 
industries were the wine trade of Marsala and the sulphur 
mines round Caltanisetta and Giigenti, and these weeco 
Torked hy foreign enterprise and c&pitaL Down to 1824 
there vas no free trade even with Naples, and protection 
crushed all attempts to create a commerce.' Wretched, 
indeed, was the condition of the people. The sulphur- 
workers lived in a d^;rada1»on hardly reached by the white 
slaves of early factory days in England. The agricultural 
labourers, going long distances to their work from their 
squaUd homes in the towns, earned but from five to 
seven shillii^ a week. The peasants, sober and hard- 
working as they were, were we^hed to the ground with 
usury, robbed bare by the exactions of grist-tax and land- 
tax, to escape from which they would sometimes forsake 
their holdings, and turn to the more profitable call of 
brigandf^ All were slaves to the corruption and tyranny 
of the Intendants and their underlings; slaves too to the 
barons, whose armed retainers terrorized them, and whose 
feudal dues and jurisdiction, though abolished at law, 
remained as customs, against which they dared not rebeL 
From high to low there was no respect for the law. The 
government never scrupled to hrea^ it; the officials pro- 
strated it to their own greed ; the nobles employed their 
retainers to assasanate their enemies. It is smaJl wonder 
that crime was oi^anized to an extent hardly credible in 
Western Europe. The vast households of the nobles, the 
criminal gangs of Palermo, the orange^owers of the Conca 
d'Oro (descendants of the old bravoes of the barons), the 
middlemen of the centre of the island formed a vast unseen 
conspiracy, before which justice was powerless and govern- 
ment paralyzed.* It was this maiendrinaggio or mafia, which 
has made part of Sicily the despair of constitutional, as it 
was than of despotic government. 

But while, because of it, severe, almost cruel, repression 

' V. Banmei, op. tit., II. 30S, 309 ; Perez, Centrdlliaaaont, 142 ; HoctUiaro, 
Stminiieaist, 164 ; contra, Bracci, Mtmarie, 48. 
* VUUii, (^ »(■, 34, 35 ; Ciotti, Palermo, 6, J. 
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has been a necessity, the unliappy island has needed and 
not had the patient work of a generation to heal its igno- 
rance and poverty and superstition. Of education there was 
then, as long after, almost none ; even the children of the 
nobles were often hardly literate. And though there was a 
limited amount of culture and a few men of real ability, 
Palermo spent ten times as much on its foundlings as on its 
schools, and professors at Messina University had leas than 
a gendarme's pay. The religion of the people was a pf^an 
superstition. The Church was, indeed, very powerful; monks 
swarmed, and their property, untouched by the Revolution, 
exceeded in value that of aU the other monasteries of Italy, 
but " their ignorimce was on a par with their dirt and their 
wealth." Suita Rosalia ranked above the Redeemer to the 
Palermitans ; and the sulphur-workers of Girgenti, after an 
explosion, broke their image of the Madonna, and sub- 
scribed for a new and more tutelary one. Despte the 
polished luxury of Palermo, it was a lawless, semi-barbarous 
people, bred in a school of violence and force ; a nation of 
nobles and proletarians, with no middle-class, with few local 
institutions, with nothing to hold them together save the 
feudal tradition and the intense common pride of race. But 
while Sicily has been and remains one of Italy's great^t 
problems, while normal settled government there seems still 
a dream, its people has a strength and an independence, a 
half-Oriental dignity, a latent fire, which has always made 
Uiem the hope of the advanced patriots of Italy. 

The unbelievers in Italian nationality would point to the 
wide diversity of character, which parted the inhabitants of 
the different states. There seemed little in common between 
the heavy, punstaking Fiedmontese and the light-hearted, 
idle, dissolute proletarian of Venice or Naples ; between the 
gentle, intelligent Tuscan and the passionate, BuUen Sicilian ; 
between the activity and enterprise of Genoa or Lombardy 
and the dead stagnation of the Comarca. There was no 
common Italian stock ; Teuton blood predominated in the 
north, Greek blood in the Basilicata and Fuglia ; Arabs and 
Normans and Spaniards had left their traces in Sicily, while 
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the old Italic and Etruscan sbocka remuned, perhaps frith 
little mixture, in Tusoaay and Umbria and the Abnizzi. 
Different goTermnents had trained them to varying social 
habits and widely iliHgiTnilm- land systems, to activity or 
stagnation of industry, to high or low standards of edu- 
cation. Feudal customs were still strong in Piedmont and 
Naples and Sicily, while in Lombardy and Tuscany they 
were half-forgotten memories. But the existing states had 
not even the merit of rect^niang the minor affinities of the 
populationa Bomagna gravitated to the states of the Po 
basin ; the Abruzzi and the Frineipati had more in common 
with the Boman border-country than with Oalabria, ^cUy 
was divided less &om any It^ian state than from Naples ; 
and the worst municipal rivalries were between cities of Uie 
same state. And beneath the differences ran a common 
likeness. The remoteness of Piedmontese and Neapolitan 
was no greater than that which divided Norman and Pro- 
vencal, Pniwrian and Bavariui, "KngliBh and Irish ; and 
the rich mixture of blood promised a resultant stock of 
virihty and many-sidedness. Despte the dialects, Italy had 
a common tongue, a common name, a common memory of 
the days when she had ruled the world ; and history was 
very real, where every district had its traditions of the great 
men and deeds of Rome. She had a common literature, a 
common possesdon of Dante and Arioeto and Macchiavelli. 
The great barrier of the Alps meant more than a geo- 
graphical expression, and necessities of trade preached every 
day against the partition of the peninsula. Despite the 
jealousies of Piedmont and (Jenoa, of Naplea and Sicily, of 
Bomagna and Rome ; despite the interests that pleaded the 
independfflioe of each petty metropolis; despite the greater 
differences that parted North and South, it was clear to 
thinkers like Napoleon and Alfieri and Mazzini that senti- 
ment and expediency alike would teach the different 
fraotiaDs to merge themselves in a great united Italy. 

To the hasty traveller belongs the monopoly of 
generalizing on the Italian character; a historian must go 
delicately even when he deals with particular sections and 
districts. Of the various classes that made up l^e Italian 
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people, first in pover irithout doubt came the 150,000 
eoolesiastics. The nearer, indeed, to Rome, the more the 
abuses of the Churoh stank in the nostrils ; but none the 
less the presence of Borne gave an unique power to its bold 
on Italian minds ; and its subtle net of influence reaching 
to every commune and hamlet in the land, its pomp o£ 
power, the support, however gnu^iag, of the civil arm, its 
control of the schools, its authority over the marriage rite, 
its claim to open and shut the gates of heaven, gave it an 
unmeasured influence over a religious and imaginative, ofteoi 
superstitious, peopI& For the Italians were essendaJly not 
only religious, but Catholic A little rationalism had 
filtered in in the last century ; there was a oertun fashion- 
able so^ticism at Florence and Milan ; hypocrisy often held 
high state in church and court. But the masses of the 
people, high and low, even when they did not accept the 
whole Catholic doctrine, even when they abonunated the 
Boman court or satirized the dergy, gave willing adhesion 
to the Catholic &ith and ritual, and felt a sentimental pride 
in ihe possession of tiie Papacy. The attacks of the govern- 
ments on the Church in Uie last century had already faded 
into a not very cordial alliaDce between it and the state. 
The attempts of after years to reform the discipline of the 
Church always aimed at reforming it within the pale of 
Catholicism;^ the abolitioa of ecclesiastical abuses, that 
followed the rise of constitutional government, was careful 
to disclaim hostility,' And at this momrait it seemed not 
impossible that the Church m^ht range itself with the 
nation. Though it had thrown in its lot with the Bestora- 
tion, many a parish priest, many a monk, was a patriot and 
in a way a Liberal Each revolution contributed its batch 
of martyT-prieets. Especially in Lombardy and Sicily, the 
fire of patriotism burnt bright in sacristy and monastery. 
Sprung lately &om the people, they ahai«d the people's 
poverty* and hopes ; and the earlier years of Fio Nono 
proved how easily the clergy might have been won to the 

■ 8m twlcnr. Vol. IL, p. I35-& * Bm below, p. 393 ; ToL IL, pp. 3, 126 
* In 1867 th6 ft*u>gtt tttpand of • pulib prleat wm 795 Un (nadar jC^) i 
MgTMt, L'ltMt, 355. 
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national oauBO, if Rome had led the way. But the collapse 
of Pills' brief Liberalism shoved that the Roman Curia oould 
never become national, that, without fJEtr-reaching changes in 
its constitution, it, the most worldly and unteachable of 
courts, can never accept reform, that the Temporal Power 
stands, and must always stand, between Papal claims and 
Italian rights. 

It was often said that Italy possessed no landed aristoc* 
racy. This was true in the sense that there were few terri- 
torial magnates, and that even such as there were, were, except 
perhaps in Sicily and Calabria and Id later years in Piedmont, 
absentees and dwellers in towns, and therefore had little of 
the influence of the English landed peer. The unnumbered 
counts of the north and centre, the dukes and princes of the 
south cheapened the prestige of a title. In Naples and 
Venice and Rome the nobles were corrupted and degenerate. 
In all the political vicissitudes of the centuiy the creaj^ion 
of a hereditary second chamber never seriously entered the 
head of an Italian politician. None the less their power 
was great, and often deserved. In Sicily they were omni- 
potent, both because of their wealth and because they shared 
the great poUtical passion of the people. The brilliant 
aristocracy of Milan made its wealth and capacity felt 
through Lombardy. The beet of the nobles of Florence, 
sprung from the great mercantile families of the republic 
and the Medici rule, had identified themselves with all that 
was most progressive and improving in Tuscany, The 
military nobility of Piedmont, crass and out-of-date as it 
was, kept much of its feudal prestige and tradition of simple, 
solid patriotism. There was an unpretentiousness of life in 
their vast uncomfortable palaces, where they would rather 
see a masterpiece of the great ptunters than an easy ch^ 
or a warm fireside. And on the whole the Italian nobility, 
except in Piedmont and at Rome, was not exclusive. In 
Tuscany, and partially in Lombardy, it had sprung from the 
bourgeoisie, and everywhere constant fresh creations fed it 
with new blood. The UniverdUes, the free social life of the 
cities, the comparative absence of great wealth fused it 
more or less with the class beneath it. Its courtesy to all 
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classes awoke the marvel of German observers. And though 
much of it was voithless and discredited, there was a sec- 
tion of high note in every state, which identified itself with 
the best hopes of the oatioa. Every liberal, even eveiy 
Bevolation&ry movement could find its noble leaders; and 
if the middle classes can claim Mazzini and Manin, Gioberti 
and Farioi and Battam, the nobles can boast that Santa Boss 
and Pallavicino, D'Azeglio and Cavour and Bicasoli, the 
Bandieras and Pisaeane sprang from their ranks. 

But the best life of the nation was in the middle classes. 
They had felt their power under the French rule ; Modena 
had had its famous school of civil servants ; as en^eers, as 
scientists, as writers, men of ability had bad their chance. 
No class, therefore, suffered more from the repression, to 
which they were condenmed at the Bestoration. The dvil 
service offered few attractions, for it meant sellin^^help to 
the oppressors, and there was little hope of promotion, while 
in Lombardy the Austrians, in Piedmont the nobles, is the 
Papal States the moneignori monopolized the higher posts, 
literature was a thorny path, with elisors watching at every 
comer to crush out ori^nality or check the smallest incur- 
sion into politics. Italy indeed was fairly rich in writers ; 
she had her philosophers in Gallup^a and Bosmini and 
Romagnosi, her poets in Leopardi and Niccolini, her scholars 
in Mai and Mezzo&uti, her novelist in Manzonl But 
Rossetti and Berohet had been driven into exile ; and not 
only was political and 80<nal, even economic, literature almost 
killed out, but the expense and delay and uncertainty of 
obtaining the censor's imprimatur checked authorship of 
every kind. Literature often passed with difficulty from 
state to state ; the total number of new books and editions 
published in Italy in 1835 was 2811, and the majority of 
these were probably reprints; in 1833 there were less than 
100 periodicals, mainly scientific or commercial' The 
offioi&l gazettes, it was said, gave more space to the affairs 
of India and Japan than to those of Europe, and had no 
intelligence of contemporary politics. The Antologia was 
the only periodical, that took a place among the great Euro- 

> CMtfa, MOano, L 73 ; /d., Onmttoria, II. 387. 
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pean reviews. 0£joumaliBm proper there iras none. There 
vaa hardly more outlet in trade. Protective duties and 
customs' -barriers, the absence of a common ooioage or 
common veights and measures, the official discouragement 
of banks were &tal to a vigorous manufacturing or com- 
mercial life. Except in some of the Lombard cities, and- at ■• 
G«ioa and Lf^hom, mercantile enterpise -was hardly knoidi. 
There was no at all important manufacture, except a aiUc- 
apioning industry in Lombardy and Piedmont ; no great 
^ staple exports, except the raw silk of the north,' the olive- 
^ oil of the Qenoveeate and Lucca and Naples, the sulphur of 
Sicily. The whole export tnide of the country was probably 
under ;f 1 8,000,000. Thus.'.with little opening in the civil 
service or literature or trade, the young men who left the 
tJnivereities crowded into law or medicine, to' swell the ranks 
of the educated unemployed, bitterly fee^g the social 
oppression, which snuffed out their ambitions and doomed 
them to an. idle and profitless existence. 
, The, bright spot in middle-class life was the Universities. 
The country boasted twenty-four with Bopie 1 4,000 students. 
Those of Bol<^na an4 Naples bore a high repute; Turin, 
/ *~^'Rome, Pavia, Padua, were justly proud of their position. It 
is not easy for an Englishman to realize what a part Italitm 
Universities played in the life of ihe country ; always to the 
£ront in every naticmal moTem^it, destroying social barriers 
by tbeir &ee democratic life, exeroisii^ through the great 
number of their scholars a preeminent influence on the 
action of the educated classes. It was not without reason 
that the governments suspected and harassed them. It 
was the Universities that supplied the spiritual fuel for the 
nationalist movement, that gave it its thinkers, its writers, 
sometimes its fighters. It was the professors at Bologna 
who led the revolution of 183 1, professors and students 
from Pisa and Pavia and G^«aoa, who were the soul of the 
volunteers in 1848, and who made up the laigest section 
of Garibaldi's Thousand. The studraits might be often de- 
sultory, sentimental, exdtable ; but there was a purity of 

' Tftla«d in 1835 at ;f ia,ooo,ooo ; th« ollra-oll tndo perhapi nuliad 
£afioo,tao to ^^3,00(^000. 
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life and motive, a devotion to ideala, a readiuess to poise 
with the nation'a life, to act rather than criticize, to follow 
their heroes even to the battlefield or dungeon, that made 
them the veiy salt of ItaUan society. 

The same causes, that cribbed the life of the middle 
elassea, depressed the arUsans. Their material condition, 
indeed, was oomparatively a tolerable one ; though often &r 
below a level of comfort in food and bousing, the cheap living 
of a warm dimate and the steadiness of an inelastic trade 
kept them from want. Of class ambition there seems to 
have been little. ItaUan manufacture was still mostly in 
the domestic stage, and there is little evidence of friction 
1>etween masters and men. Besides, in Piedmont at all 
events, to strike was a crime, unless the courts decided that it 
was with just causa^ Socialistic feeling was almost entirely 
absent, even in 1 848. In a country, too, where they pro- 
bably did not exceed 15 per cent, of the population, the 
artisans were too humble a &ctor to play any la^ part in 
the national life. But they were tdert, intelligeoi^ often 
fiurly educated, highly skilled in some minor industries. 
There were gondoUers and master-workmen at Venice of 
no little culture ; Ouerrazzi's futher, an artisan of Leghorn, 
was well read in the classics and Bante. And thoi^h the 
artisans, as a body, took litUe or no part in the earlier 
revolutions, Young Italy brought politics home to them, 
and they were the backbone of the Liberals in the later 
nationalist movement. The Five D^ of Milan, the defence 
of Venice and Bologna proved their sturdiness and patriot- 
ism. The stratum below them varied much in the different 
■dties. la Genoa and Leghorn and Palermo there was a 
mass of rough and uneducated unskilled labourers, of tough 
and manly fibre, but with wild pas^ons, that drew them 
into every revolution and seldom left it unstained by crime. 
Some had its populace of proud Trasteverines, idle, de- 
moralized by charities, but generous and brave ; at first 
the Pope's loyalist supporters, afterwards his bitterest foes. 
Naples had its 40,000 laaaroni, Venice its crowd of unem- 
ployed poor, both in their squalor and superstition a danger 

* EeoMmit Jommal, Daomnbar 1893- 
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to the state, though in time the Venetian nature hardened 
to a robuster patriotism, vhile that of the Neapolitan seemed 
incurable. 

But Italy was essentially a non-industrial country. Only 
ax cities, Naples, Rome, Milan, Venice, Palermo, Turin, had 
over 1 00,000 inhabitanto.^ The capitals of the eight states 
had an united population of less than a million. Probably, 
at least 60 per cent, of the people depended directly on 
agriculture,' thot^h, as in Sicily, this did not necessarily 
mean a village life. And miserable indeed was the plight 
of Italian tillage. Great tracts of the richest soil in Europe 
were given over to the malaria. With the continuous de- 
struction of forests, that went on in the earlier decades of 
the century, the rivers made ever wider waste with their 
uncontrollable floods. And apart &om the rich pastures 
and ricefields of parts of Lombardy and Piedmont, or the 
minute culture of the Valdamo, or improved olive and vine- 
yards and orange groves in a few favoured or progressive 
districts, the land gave a miserable return. The yield of 
wheat was twelve bushels per acre ; ' the vines were, for 
the most part, carelessly cultivated, BXid the wine made in 
primitive fashion. The agricultural societies and improv- 
ing landlords had hardly come into existence, and even 
a quarter of a century later their attempts to improve 
methods and breeds and machinery made Uttle impression 
on the crass obstinacy of the peasants. The condition of 
the agricultural classes oorresponded. The statistics of wide 
difiusion of property are somewhat deceptive ; many of the 
small freeholds belonged to tradesmen, others were too small 
to yield a living.* In the districts, indeed, where peasant 

' Id 1830 Naples exceeded 300.000 ; theotbenniigedbetweenioo,oooaiid 
lOCscno. Genoa and FloreDoe had otw 90,000; Bolegna and Legbotti aboat 
To^ooa 

* In 1683 there were 3a per cent, actnallj engaged tn agilODltnre, of 
whom twD-thlrda were malee. SeiriBtori, Due SiaUie, gives foe Naples and 
Koily 1,824,000 males engaged in Bgrfaaltare ont of a popalatlon of abont 
6,000,000 ; Callndri, Saggio, givea for the Papal Stales an agtlcaltaial popn- 1 
laUoQof i,i76,oaooDt of a total of 3,593,000. 

■ Tbli traa the yield in 1882, Beanolerk, op. stt. It coald not bare been 
perceptibly higher in the early part of the oentiuy. 

* In 1866 the nniaber of proprietors (ezoluding Venatia and the Oomaroa) 
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ownerahip or nuazedria tenancy wfts general, the farmers, 
thoogh living hard and miserably housed, had a fixity of 
tenure and a certain security against privation, which made 
life tolerable to an abstemious people. The peasants had a 
bright-hearted childlike enjoyment of the present ; in sexual 
morality and sobriety they perhaps stood unequalled in 
Europe.' But below them, little noticed by govemmenta 
or revolutions, bat laying up its store of trouble for the 
future, lay the sore and aching mass of Itahan rural poverty. 
Their misery unrelieved save by the princely charities,^ the 
famous hospitals and orphanages (and in the south even 
these failed), the i^cultural labourera of Sicily and the 
Lombard plains, the rackrented peasants of parts of the 
Comarca and Campania, the migrant harvestmen, whom 
poverty drove from the Abruzzi to sow the Marenma with 
their bones, had a lot of hopeless misery, beside which that 
of the English bctory slave or Irish peasant was bright. 

But the material misery of the rural masses had compara- 
tively little attention from the Liberals. It was inevitable 
that a movement, whose strength lay in the middle classes, 
and whose doctrines were those of the old Liberal school, 
should give more thought to the abuses of the government 
than to the social condition of the disinherited. Through 
all Italy the despotism, against which they rebelled, varied 
only in degree. The Austrian rule indeed bad its redeem- 
ing features in its Eeut and dignified judicial system and 
its admirable schools; that of Tuscany in its ^ilightened 
criminal law and free trade ; that of Piedmont in its strict 
and honourable civil service. Taxation, though high in re- 
lation to the poverty of the land, was only crushing in the 
South.' But outside Lombardy-Venetia and Parma there 
was no serious s^tem of national education. In Piedmont 

wma 3,87^,439, or 13.13 of tba popnlsUiui, with ui Bverage-Biied holding of 7 J 
heotarea. The liie of holding ms (nnallest In Iiomboid;, N^plea, and Pied- 
mont ; hlgheat In ToBoanj, Bomagna, the Uaiohei, and Umbria : Claleottl, 
Prima Ugidahtm, 141. 

' Mlttermeler, CondiMoiU, 137-14S ; see below, Vol IL, p- 305. 

* A., 150-154; Oori, BivoiuiioM, 378. 

' In 1834, II lire per head in tbe Faptd and Neapolitan stAteo, 13 In 
TnKanj. 19 in Piedmont | at the wme time, 45 In Fiance : U. L. R. 
8aggio,3&\. 
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and the Papal States and Modena the lav iraa cumbrouB, 
antiquated, severe to a degree that disCTedited justioe; it 
-was only in the northern states that the Bench bore a 
creditable name. Exceptional courts protected the clergy 
in Piedmont and the Pope's dominionB ; there was no trJal 
by jury, no bail except in Naples and Tuscanyj the oriminal 
courts were open to the public only in Tuscany and Parma, 
and to a limited extent in Borne and Naples. The whole 
bias of judioal procedure was against the defendant erm 
in ordinary crime, still more where the government was 
concerned ; and in times of civil commotion ewrj in&mons 
art was employed to secure conviction. Every state had its 
secret tribunals to follow in the wake of each poUtical plot, 
with moral, soin$times phymcal, torture to assist them. And 
behind the secret tribunal stood, responsible to itself alone, 
sometimes half-independrait of the government, the terriUe 
power of the sbirri. Their spies were in the oaf^, in the 
theatres, in men's households ; the oonfessional, the school, 
the post yielded to them their ae(3«t8, and the man who 
came under their suspicion was doomed for life. They 
could ruin his career at the Univeisity, in the civil service, 
in trade ; they could prevent him &om traTelUiig, or sending 
his children to be educated away from home. And Uiough 
the higher officials no doubt seldom acted &oin other than 
political motives, the common ^rro often used his power to 
crush his private enemies. It was this petty persecution of 
individuals, the cynical denial of justice, the intolerable 
interference in the privacy of home, that maddened Italians, 
and drove them to desperate protest and oonsi^nwrr. 

It was a minor grievance in comparison, that the poli- 
tical life of the nation was driven underground. But 
Italians could not be content, while there was no right of 
public meeting or association, while even agricultural and 
scientific societies were only tolerated and often frowned 
on, while there was little liberty of speech or writing, and 
it was only on purely economic questions that criticism 
of the government was tolerated. Fnmoe, Spain, Portugal 
had their parliaments; but Italians had no control over 
taxation, no responsible executive, not even a consultative 
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voice in legislation. Even local goTemment had little 
ohance of -vitality, for Napoleon had done much to destroy 
the vigorous municipal life of Italy, and the Restoration had 
no desire to revive it The rural oonununes indeed had 
everywhere iax greater powers than an English vill^e pos- 
Beeses at the present day ; but, Judged by the oontiuental 
standard, their liberties were not very wide, and they were 
subject to the petty and capricious interference of the 
central government The municipalities of the great towns 
were under practically the same conditions. I'rovincial 
councils existed in Lombardy-Venetia, Piedmont, Naples, 
and after 1832 in the Papid States, but nowhere except 
in the Austrian provinces had they any vigorous life or 
independence. The Central Coi^^r^^tions of the Austriaa 
provinces were in theory the germ of representative institu- 
tions ; but the fears of the government kept them tightly in 
hand, and it needed the great national impulse of 1847 to 
give them voice. 

It was small blame to the Italians, if they laoked the 
conmionplace virtues of citizenship, if they put their faith 
in theories and programmes, and wanted in patience and prac- 
tical capacity. These were the inevitable results of a system, 
that allowed no political training or responsibility. But the 
taunts of Lamartine and Niebuhr, that Italy was the land 
of the dead, were only the expression of foreign spleen or 
ignorance. The ferment that produced three revolutions in 
ten years, and the evOT-recurring crop of small conspiracies ; 
the patriotism that rose up undiscouraged aSter each defeat, 
diat sent Italian men to the soaffold and Italian women to 
widowhood, that for thirty years toiled and suffered in un- 
quenchable &ith, bore testimony to the life that was within. 
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THE LATER CARBONARt, 



1823-1832 '^'^■^ 



BoiuimciBii : in Italy ; Huuoni ; the Anlologia; Wamni Thi L&tek 
CABBOKAiiL Poeition of Austria. The Oondtlorio. The Papal 
States, 1833-30 : Leo XII. ; the Zelanii Cazdinals ; the Libeiab in 
Romagna. I^roLnrioN or Cerikal Italc : Ftaaeie IV.'e plots ; 
revolution at Bologna; the Temporal Power; Non-intervention; 
collapse of the first rerolation; the "new era"; the Metnorandum 
of the Fowen; second revolution of Bomagna; Hie French at 
Ancona ; character of llie revolution. 

Meanwhile the revolutionary moTement was only quiaacent. 
Though it seemed crushed by the failure of the Neapolitan 
and Piedmontese revolutions and the fate of the Lombard 
conspirators, it had really entered on a new phase. The 
(Coneiliatore began the transition from the mere hlind revolt 
agunst despotism to the thoughtful constructive movement, 
which cared more for intellectual and moral progress than 
for political change in itself-UThe movements of 1820—31 
were in ItEily the finale of the drama, which began with the 
French Revolution ; the last struggles of the half-democratio 
half-military idea, which had governed the Napoleonic 1^;^ 
New forces, partly a development from it, partly a reaction 
agunst it, were coming into play. 

The Romuiticist movement was much more than a 
phase of literary development llie Classicist school, 
against which it was a protest, was as much a phenomenon 
of politics and society as of literature ; and as such Napo- 
leon had appropriated it and turned it to his ends. Its 
style harmonized well with a system, that was based on 
positive and commonplace views of life, and C^readed the 
progressive and spiritual elements of nationi^ existence) 
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Its framevork, modelled on the myths and histoiy of 
Imperial Rome, was an instrumeat to the hands of one 
vho took the Csesars for his model. Its 'paganism) appealed 
to a generation hred in the scepticism of the Revolution. 
It vas inevitable therefore that the (Reaction f^ainst the 
Napoleonic order should seek a new form of literary ezpres- 
9on.y The Germans treat back to their national traditions, 
and discovered that the peoples of modem Europe had 
a history and legends and popular life, worthy of epic and 
lyria But while the new school suppHed the fire for the 
War of Liberation, inspired its songs, filled Germans with 
the belief in a great Fatherland, the spirit, that followed it 
&om its medieval sources, made it the tool of the reaction, 
and its ultimate results in Germany were conservative and 
clerical Even before the Restoration the movement had 
passed to France. Men, who were weary of a system whieh 
hved entirely in the obvious and matter-of-fact, took refi^ 
in the kingdom of dreams, and turned to the fantastic and 
marvellous. The Ic^c of the Revolution had started from 
so many false premisses, that(pommon-sense itself was dis- 
credited, f The Revolution had apparently failed, and men 
turned to the past, with which it had violently broken, the 
past of monarchy and Catholicism. The great religious re- 
action, which De Maistre and Chateaubriand led, found in 
Romanticist literature matter and style exactly fitted to its 
purpose. They made it a revolt of art against science, of the 
spiritual against'the material, of conventional morality gainst, 
sensualism, of artificial society against the equality of man. 
(in France, therefore, as in Gennany, Romanticism, at all 
events in its earlier stages, helped the reaction. But even 
here by correcting the one-sidedness of the Revolution, and 
by being in its essence a protest against the present, it inevit- 
ably became in the loi^ run a revolutionary influence^ 

When it passed to Italy, more from Germany and Eng^^^^ 
land than from France (it had as its teachers Byron ^4t^^g 
Macpherson,^ Schiller and Goethe), it took from the first<^^^ i/^ 
Liberal imprint. In Italy CathoHcism had been practically / - 
unchallenged by the Revolution, and there was no room for jf 
' OwioK WM Inuneiuel; popolai. 
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a reli^oiu reaction. NBomanticnst litaratnre sent the It^uu, 
Uke the Germana, back to their past ; bat their traditions, 
whiflh Sismondi had lately popularized, were of republics and 
vigorous oivio life and democratic viotories over German 
feudalism. / A few vho, like Monti, olui^ to the claauoifit 
bradition, attacked the new school as a foreign importation, 
but its vritings were accepted as the literature of progrofis 
hy the great mass of earnest men. " Bomantioist," swd 
Fellioo, " is synonymous with laberaL" The keen Hteracy life 
of Milan, full of humanitarian sympathies, protested against 
the sterile olassiciBt literature, whose " ideas," in Manzoni'g 
indictment, " were impotent for good or evil, whose teaching 
was neither of duty nor hope, of glory nor wisdom." Boman- 
ticism inspired Berchet to sing of the " inexhaustible woe " 
of Italy. Foscolo had been to some extent imder its influ- 
ence, and his Jaeopo Ortia was full of the despondency of the 
German school, inevitable where tyranny shut up every 
outlet for endeavour ; and its purity of passion and self- 
renunciation, its worship of Petrarch and Dante, (^its de- 
spairing but fervid patriotism, made it a power among the 
younger generaUonj But the prophet of Italian Romanticism 
was Ale6sandro(Manzom.] He was a grandson of Beocaria, a 
genial, sensible Milanese, latge-hearted and tol^ant, a Gallio 
among enthusiasts; at heart, however, an ardent Catholic, 
whose " Sa(9r^ Hymns " were full of the reli^ous note. His 
Tragedies teemed withy veiled polllioal teachii^J and their 
choruses became in after years the marching songs of the 
Volunteers. In 1827 he published / iVtmiMsi Spoai, and Uie 
&mous novel easily lent itself to the aU^^ory intended by its 
author,^ of Italy sundered from her peace by foreign rule and 
social tyraimy. Manzoni went to the people for his studies 
of character ; he discarded the romance of chivalry aa much 
as the mythological poem, and his work had a true demo- 
cratic ring. But whatever were the political lessons that he 
meant to teach, Manzoni was convinced that the times were 
not ripe for revolution. His country must be morally healed 
before she cotdd be politically regenerated. )Practical Chris- 

* OantJl, Mantoni, 1S3-190; see Settembrini, lAUeroMra, IlL 330-314; 
Bcnado, Segno, IQ. 167. 
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tianity, justice, self-sacrifice, vere the only road to liberty, 
and so he preached a patient, dignified quietism, that had 
more to do with morals than politics. 

In close oonnection with Uanzoni and his school, Yicua- 
aeuxi^e Florentiiie Ubr&rian, and the liberal noble,'Capponi, 
founded (1820) i^e Antologia in imitation of the Sdiniurgh 
Beview,^ Though its circulaUon was small,* its influence was 
great : the leading Italian writers of the time, Carlo Troya, 
Tommasoo, Leopardi, Colletta, Mazmd, wrote in its pages. 
Its object was " ^ represent Italian society and its moral 
and Uterary needs, to make Italy know itself, to bring, before 
Italians a national and not a municipal ideal.") It was more 
definitely political than Manzoni's work ; it was more closely 
in touch with the soci^ reform movement, and in many 
respects was the direct precursor of the Moderate Nation- 
alists. And round the Antologia grew up an eager group of 
\Panta students) in the footsteps of Foscolo and Gabriel 
Kossetti, and a school of history, which Bomanticism had 
directed to the past glories of Italy. Carlo Troya at Naples, 
Cesare Balbo, the son of Prospero, at Turin. Capponi at 
Florence, made the middle ages known to their countrymen; 
and Rossetd and Berchet in their exile were writing patriotic 
songs and fierce philippics against Pope and princes.' 

But history and romance only irritated men, who were 
wearing out tiieir souls in rage against a brutal tyranny, 
Seitsible and masculine as was mu<di of Manzoni's teaching, its 
reverence for the priest, its acceptance of the whole Catholic 
dt^ma could not content those who hated the one and 
doubted the other. " Manzoni grumbled, where Alfieri 
gnashed his teeth ; " and a gospel, which taught non-re- 
aistance and universal foi^veneas, rang false to men who 
fretted under present political wrong. The first note of 
opposition came &om a young L^hom lawyer,, Guerrazzi ' 
(1S27). Like the Romanticists, he drew his scenes from 

■ Id its aighth jeaz It bad 530 inbacriben, tba mBJoiltj in Tiuoaiiy. 

> Before iSoo tbors wera aiztj-eigbt editioos of D*Dte in Itklj, betureen 
iSoo and 1864 tbere were two hoDdrad and thirty-eight : Tannncoi, Nieeolmi, 
I. 44. For the political effeoti of tbe itndy of Dante, see Hatdni, Opat, 
IV. 199. Hare Hoonlei lamarki tbat " tbe Itailana Mgaid the Dimut Oim- 
mtd4a aa a kind of PentAtenah." 

VOL. I. H 
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the great medieTal days of Italy. His writings, Intter, misan- 
thropic, hopeless, vere the protest of a generous soul against 
oppression, and had a trumpet-note that told of revolt and 
battle. But his oynioism went far to spoil his work, and a 
sounder protest agunst the defects of Italian Bomantioism 
came &om \Mazzini.; He had learnt discontent from Byron 
and Foscolo, but had got a manlier fibre &om the Bible and 
Dante and Roman history. Romtrnticism, he objected in 
brilliant but not quite fair criticifim (1828), belonged to the 
individuallBt school ; it liad no sense of personal or national 
mission, and therefore could not found a literature. It must 
become practical and poUtic^ and didactic, and concern 
itself with the revival of national life. To a certun extent 
Mazzini was himself a Romanticist, but with him the school 
became intensely patriotic and radical With Manzoni poli- 
tical reform was to come through the personal ; with Mazzini 
personal reform was to come tlirough the political^ He 
made Romanticism a battle for hberty and independenca 
"It aims," he said, "at giving Italy an original national 
literature, to voice eloquently the ideas and needs of the 
social movement"^ 

Romanticism is the starting-point of modem political 
schools in It^y. In the sphere of ideas it marked the dose 
of the Carbonaro period ; it was the direct precursor alike of 
Young Italy and the Moderates. But as yet its influence 
was only imperfectly felt in political action. Manzoni's 
system of moral reform required time ; Mazsani was not yet 
known as a politician. Politics were still in a transitional 
stage, retaining much of the old purely negative Liberal 
school, but with a new view of patience and earnestness, 
and something f more social and constructive.) The mun 
direction of the reform movement still lay with the Car- 
bonari. After the collapse of the Neapolitan Revolution, 
they had/'moved their Supreme Lodge to Paris, ^stUl the 
Mecca of European democracy. [The society ceased to be 
purely Italian ; its chiefs, Lafayette, Pepe, and Louis Philippe, 

1 Feseoti, Somantieitmo. 

* Mamini, Optrt, IL 60, 138. 
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yrere projecting a league of t^e Latin nations to balance the 
Holy Alliance.' ) But as it became oosmopolitan, it lost its 
earlier enthusiasms. Its religious and moral features dis- 
appeared, and it became the unthinking instrument of men, 
whose ideas, Liberal though they were, had Httle democratio 
fibre. Its lack of constructive doctrine, it« remoteness &om 
the masses of the people, promised ill for any revolution 
bom under its auspices.) 

/However little else they had in common, the Carbonari 
and the Romanticists shared equally in the hatred of Austria.) 
Many a youi^ Italian longed to be at her throat, regardless 
of consequences. The revolutions of 1820-21 had given 
hst the excuse to revive her pretensions to control the 
domestic concerns of the peninsula. She feared, or professed 
to fear, the triumph of republican, unity, and after the Con- 
gresses of Laybaoh and Verona sheUipenly posed as the 
mandatory of t^e Powers to guard the thrones of Italy from 
revolution77- Alexander had come over to the reactionaiy 
camp : France was unfriendly but unwilling to act . against 
her; the new spirit which Canning had given to English 
influence was hardly felt as yet in Europe. Secure from 
interference from without, she set herself to consolidate hw 
position. She had her armies of occupation) at Naples and 
Ancona ; she intended ^ to annex Tuscany, if the line of 
Lorraine became extinct ; she had still, perhaps, her designs 
on Romagna. Her agents and spies — cardinals, officers, 
lawyers — were at work in every state.' As Giusti put it, the 
Italians " ate Austria in their bread." (But the very evidence 
of her strength undermined her influence.) However readily 
the princes might fly to her for help in time of revolution, 
their ^ride revolted at her arrc^aut claims to patronage. 
Piedmont and Rome had again frustrated her attempts to 
form a/postal league ; Charles Felix and Francis L of Naples 
succes^illy manceuvred to get the armies of occupation 
withdrawn ; Leo XII. had been elected Pope in her teeth, 

1 Frost, Stent Sonelia, IL 1-9 ; C»ntb, OivnuUria, II. 139. 

* Biancht, Diptonuaia, TV. 243. 

* fogffi, SUfria, I. 510; Ga^tarlo, RivUgimmti, I. 463; Haimo, /n/ornii- 
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and there 'was a great and groving suspicion between the 
Papal See and the great erasti&n Empire. 

The common distrust shaped itsdf into something of an 
active alliance. Of the details of the Condatorio little is 
certainly known ; of its existence there can~l>e no doubt. 
The restless Duke of Modena' had turned to new schemes to 
enlace his dominions, this time at the expense of Austria, 
and he found a party in the Church, Ever since the reaction 
of 1799 there had been a more or less defined society of 
" Sanfedists " ^ (followers of the Holy Faith), the " Don 
Quixotes of miUtant CathoUcism," in touch with, if not fused 
into, the Calderari of Naples and the Catholic Society of Pied- 
mont. 'Keactionar}^ and ultramontane and intolerant as they 
were, they had a strain of nationalist sentiment, which made 
them r^ard Austria with un&iendly eyes as heiress of the 
Ghibelline attack upon the Papacy. } How far the Sanfedists 
merged themselves in the more organised Coneistorio, how 
fiu" the latter expanded into a general plot, we can only 
guess. At idl events fFrancis had some sort of understanding 
with the Zelanti' of the Papal Court, possibly with the 
Kings of Piedmont and Naples, to partition Italy a&esh at 
the expense of Austria and the House of Lorraine.) For 
this he was willing to approach the Carbonari, or at least 
that section which, imder the name of Guelfs, looked kindly 
on the Papacy, and hoped to make it t^e rallying point of 
the national movement. There was much obscure intriguing 
for a compromise on a common nationalist policy.' 

All the time, underneath the workings of Carbonari and 
Concistorio, the popular discontent was making an explosion 
sooner or- later inevitable. Bomagna was now the focus 
round which every conspiracy centred. Hitherto the com- 

' Compare tba " Congregstlon " in France acd the "ApottolloaJa" in 
Spain. 

* See below, p. 117. 

* An e«tiniat« of the OaiKutorie mnat depend largely on the credit to be 
given to Didler*! Ratae Soutemuu, eapecUUy 1. 146-153, Siet pabiiahed in 1S33. 
See mlBD Witt, iSaet^WiSnrMei, 26-33; Saint-Bdme, Carftonari, io;-zi3 ; Cantb, 
OrMutoria, II. 137-138 ; IlL 411-411; Carte tegrett, II. 56, 67, S3, 90, 334; 
III. 50-60, 96-99; Bioncbi, Dwaii, I. 318-319; Onalterio, op. «(., I. 43-43;. 
Pc^, atorut, L 54^S49> 55^ ; Caeati, CM^fiUonim, I. 94. 
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parative mildness of Consalvi's rule, and the abaenoe of an 
army possessed by Carbonaro ideas had saved the Papal 
States from revolL But every year the misgovemment 
grew more intolerable. IConsalvi had only been able to 
postpone the reaction.) He lived to see it triumphant, and 
his enemy, Delia Genga, Pope (August 1S23). In spite of 
E^^e and sickness, Leo_^II. was an alert and busy ruler. 
His settled aim was to establish the theocracy in its strictest 
form, to restore the pro-Revolution order, to exterminate 
all shapes of Liberalism. His " C(H^;regation of State " made 
the Cardinals onoe more supreme over the government He 
gave the nobles back many of their privil^es, placed 
education and charities in the exclusive grip of the clergy, 
disqualified the Jews from holding property and drove them 
to hear, sermons. It was part of his scheme that the 
hierarchic stat« must be &fie &oin foreign intrusion, and for 
this Leo was prepared to throw down the gauntlet to 
Austria, which little relished the prospect of ag^^essive 
ultramontanism. His nationalism, such as it was, was not 
the only well-meant chapter in his policy. However obscur- 
antist and impossible it may have been, he had, no doubt, a 
dream of a state preeminent in piety and orthodoxy, where, 
though Liberals m^ht be fiercely persecuted, the plain moral 
virtues would flourish, and government provide for the 
comfort of a conforming people. There were efforts to 
reform Roman morals, so drastic as to induce an exodus of 
high-placed sinners to more tolerant Tuscany. Leo's edicts 
show some care for the Roman poor, and his educational 
Bull was a well-meant effort to put down scholastic abuses. 
But while he tried to dragoon his people into virtue, his 
refosnis left imdisturbed the vices of the Roman court 
Men might be driven to church, and Lenten abstinence 
enforced, but, while Cardinals plundered the treasury, and 
the police harried the poor, the obtnuive religiosity of the 
government could only move contempt^ 

On Leo's death in 1829 the struggle was revived in the 
conclave between the partisans of Austria and the Zelanii 
Cardinalfi, who desired an independent and ultramontane 

> OarU ki^fMc, I. 34) ; Salvagni, Oorii JEnwHM, IIL 6j. 
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Pope. The Papal Court was a traditional battleground of 
Austrian and Freooh diplomacy, and the Zeluiti naturally 
looked to France for patronage. In &pite of it, Albani, the 
leader of the pro-Austrian cardinals, mauceuvred the elec- 
tion of his candidate. Cardinal Castiglioni became Pope 
Pii^^III., and A^ani, a rich irreligious man, with hands 
soiled in commercial speculations, was his Secretary of State. 
Pius' short r^gn of twenty months was uneventful, and his 
death in November 1S30 saw a repetition of the intrigues. 
The Zelanti avenged their defeat, Mauro CappeUari was 
elected Pope as GregQiy^VI., and Leo's secretuy, Bemetti, 
returned to office. 

Gregory bad lighted on troublous times. It was the 
year of revolution, and the Papal question hod passed beyond 
the diplomatic duel of France and Austria. The trans- 
Apennine provinces were honeycombed with Carbonarism, 
and the {secret societies recruited even from the officials and 
police.) Five years before, Leo had sent Cardinal Kivarola 
to crush them (1825), but all his hideous severity fuled, 
and a succession of attempts on his life frightened him back 
to Home. There was almost open revolt in some of the 
cities, and so dangerous looked the future that, even before 
Leo's death, Bemetti had predicted that the days of the 
Temporal Power were numbered. . The July Revolution 
brought the ferment to a head. The Parisian Carbonari 
had been industriously connecting the threads of insurrec- 
tion in North and Central Italy. ) Before the Revolution, 
and in the early days of the Orleanist monarchy, the 
plotting went on briskly under Louis Fhihppe's patronage, 
Duke Francis was ready to lead a crusade against Austria, 
or partition the Pope's dominions, provided that France 
would secure him by promising her support. Protesting 
himself "a true Italian," he opened negotiations with Menotti 
and Misley, the leaders of the Modenese Liberals, and the 
credulous patriots of North Italy were ready to look to him 
aa a possible royal leader. In eltxe touch with Menotti, the 
Carbonaro lodges at Bologna and Borne were preparing for 
iosurrectioD, and bad fixed the outbreak for an early day of 
February. But Francis found he had embarked on too 
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hazardooa a venture. He had olearer proof than the othex 
oouBpirators that that " abyss of roguery," Louis Philippe, 
■waa plotting treaohery, perhaps that he had ahraady betrayed 
him to AuBtiia. Much mystery hangs on the Duke's rehi^ 
tions with Menotti and Misley,^ but vhatever may have 
been his piomises to them, he was preparing to repudiate 
them and buy himself back into Austrian favour by a 
daring stroka A premature rising at Rome, vhile the 
Conclave that elected Gregory was sitting, had been easily 
put down. The news of its fulure decided Francis to act. 
On the night of February 3 (1831) his troops surrounded 
Menotti's house, and capturing the conspirators assembled 
there, he sent an express to fetch the executioner. But it 
was too late. Bologna rose next morning, and many who 
had small sympathy with the Carbonari threw themselves 
into a movement that promised an escape from Papal rule. 
The soldiers fraternized or retired ; the frightened Pro- 
l^ate nominated a Provisional Government and withdrew. 
As soon as the news reached Modena, Francis fled, taking 
his prisoners with him. The Duchess of Parma followed, 
and &om 'Bologna to Piacenza the country was in the hands 
of the Liberals. The Revolution spread rapidly through 
Romagna; within three days of the Bologna revolt, Forll, 
Rimini, Ravenna, Ferrfua had risen; by the 9th it had 
reached Pesaro, Ancona, and Perugia. The rest of Umbria 
and the Southern Marches sent in their adhesion a fortnight 
later, as the Liberal army under Sercognani passed through. 
In less than three weeks all Romagna, the Marches, and 
TJmbria down to Temi and Nami had thrown off Papal 
rule. There was no opposition; the troops, the municipal 
officers, the civil servants quietly adhered. Even most of 
the priests, and here and there a bishop submitted wit^ 
apparent willingness.* (Never had revolution been made 
with more perfect quiet and unanimity. 

(The I^visional Government declared the Temporal 
Power abolished in the province of Bologna, and ordered 

1 The Btidanoe ii collooted in Tinronl, Jwwinio AvMriam, I. 635-627 1 
• Poggl, op. eiL, I. 557-S61 ; n. S6. 
■•■'■■■ t, 10, 13, 2$. 
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elections for a National Assembly.) Del^ates came from 
all the cities of the Legations and Marches, and from Umbria 
as far as ■Ferugia and Spoleto, and as soon as they met, they 
stamped the national intention of the movement by naming 
themselves the ^Assembly of deputies of the Free Frovincea 
of Italy," and the revolted districts "The United Italian 
Provinces." ' > On February 1 9, Sercognani with their 
army was at Otricoli, fifteen leagues from Rome. Here the 
Bologna government halted him, doubting what reception he 
might find at Rome, but young Louis Bonaparte, who had 
been thought of as a figurehead for the revolution, after writ- 
ing with boyish impudence to advise the Pope to surrender 
the Temporal Power, was preparing on hifi own account a 
quixoUc attack on the city.* The Roman government was 
in consternation. There was no real power of resistanca 
Bemetti had appealed to the loyalty of the peasants and the 
Romans, but there had been two attempted risings in the 
capital, and few except the poor of the Trasteverine quarter 
had responded to his call. The Pope was probably intending 
flight, and Bemetti was ready to compromise on any terms.' 
f But Austria was already on the way to save the Papal 
power from its imminent ruin. The revolutionary govern- 
ment had assumed from the first that France would protect 
it from a foreign attack. , One of the formulas of the July 
Revolution had been that no state should be allowed to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of another. The French 
ministers had protested that they would never permit the 
principle of non-intervention to be violated ; ^ they had helped 
the Italian exiles to reach Rom^na, and promised that if 
Austria intervened, France would fight.^; But they sent 
Mettemich private messi^es that their brave words meant 
nothing,' and the old statesman, reassured, contemptuously 
disregarded French bravado. When Oasimir-P^rier, whose 

' Mucdlanmu Doeumaitt, No. 4 ; Bmlla Sttropta, XIX. 461-463. 

* Vlctnl, BivUtmime, 17a; OarU legrtie, 11. 40S ; Btint Hortmte, 56; 
NUoo, Franettea /., 53. 

' Veil, Aivodinoiu, 31, 

* Bianohl, op. eit.. III. 45 ; aoaltarlo, qp. eiL, I. 3S-31, 80 n. ; Palmicrl de" 
Htocichd, lit duo (TOpUihu, 30; Lonl* Blano, JDix oni, II. 304; QoavemtMiit 
dt JmOtt, 1 1-34 ; Pepo, Mtmoin, III. 390-301 ; Viaemtl, Sutmrt, I. 6a 

' BUooU, Dp. dL, Uh 58, 345 ; F;fle, Jfodem Sarope, 11. 401-.403. 
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appointment to the miiustiy nuirked the Kill's final severance 
from the Revolution, declared that " the blood of Frenohmen 
belonged to France alone," he knev that he could act The 
AuBtrians easily oTerran Parma and Modena (February 2 5 
to March 6), and the Duke, retumiim; with his Austrian 
escort, sent Menotti to the scaffold. ) Zucchi, an ez-general 
of Napoleon's army, vho commanded the Modenese in- 
surgents, retired with his troops to the Romagnuol frontier, 
\)u.t the Bolognese government, in pedantic observance of tiie 

, non-intervention formula, and still hoping agunst light that 
France would insist on its observance, treated Zucchi's men as 
bel%erQnt8 entering a neutral territory and disarmed theoL 
"None of our people," they said, "shall take part in our 
neighboTurs' quarrels." Their action gave the lie to their 
faigh-aounding phrases of unity and nationality. They had 
no heart for danger. They had, it is true, only 7000 ill- 
disciplined though enthusiastic men, and most of these were 
with Sercognani in Umbria. ^ut a spirited defence would 
have roused the country/ ano^the events of seventeen years 
later showed what possibilities of re^tance lay in the 
Bolognese. Had they kept the Austrians at bay for a few 
weeks, the excitement in France m%ht have forced the 
Paris government to act. But they tamely withdrew to 
Ancona, and the Austrians entered Bologna without a shot 
(March 21). Fressing on along the Emihan Way, they 
encoimtered/Zucchi'a small force at Rimini, and were beaten 

' back with loss. But Zucchi retired to a better position at 
Ancona, and arrived there to find that the Provisional 
Government had capitulated to the Pope's agent on the bare 
promise that an amnesty should be granted (March 27). 
One member, Mamiani, refused to sign, and the bolder 
spirits had advocated a rush on Rome with Sercognani's 
troops. But their colleagues still feafed the temper of the 
Romans and the probabiUty that France would intervene to 
defend the Papacy.^ The more timid counsel prevailed, and 
with the disbanding of Zucchi's and Sercognani's men the 
three- weeks-old Revolution ignominiously collapsed!) 

It seemed to have died as easily as it was bom. The 
1 ZauoUnl, 19). eiL, 30; Vumaod. JfotrMri, 347-348. 
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AuBtrians liud the conquered provincdB at the Pope's feet. 
Bemetti announced a " new era " of beneficent goTemment,* 
and initiated it by ^repudiating the annistice'jand allowing 
his troops to shoot down the citizens of Rimim in cold blood. 
But it vas by no means an unchequered viotory. The 
fiulure of the Revolution only transfened the Roman ques- 
tion to the hands of the diplomatists! Even Caaimir-F4rier 
•was irritated at Mettemich's prompt action, and public 
ojnnion in France would not alloir him to leave Austria sole 
champion of the Papacy. His policy was to get the Austrians 
out of Bomf^a, and extort from the Pope suffident reforms 
to allow the country to settle down, j Mettemich, for his 
part, was anxious to assist him against the Liberal opposi- 
tion, and was willing, at least partially, to withdraw the army 
of occupation. But the other Powers could not allow 
the question to become a struggle for precedence between 
Ausbia and France. Papal misrule was too crying a 
scandal, too perennial a source of disturbance to the peace 
of Europe. 'The representatives of the Great Powers met at 
Rome to arrange for the withdrawal of the Austrian troops, 
and discuss remedies for the misgovermnent. England, 
fiance, Prusdu urged large measures of reform; Austria, 
and Russia opposed.; But nominally the latter gave way, 
and a Memoraudimi was presented to the Pope (May lo), 
demanding the /'admission of the laity to t^ whole civil ser- 
vice and Bench, and general remedies beginning with muni- 
dpal reform, j Ei^land, however, was alone in earnest, and 
Bemetti knew that he need not take too seriously the ad- 
monitions of the Conference. He Tthreatened to stir the 
Cathohcs and Legitimists in Frande'; and Casimir-P^er 
was content to see the Austrians removed from Romagnar 
and win some nominal concessions that would satisfy French 
opinion. Austria and Russia secretly worked gainst the 
Memorandum, and Bemetti knew that it was enough to 
^iromise Provindal Councils and the admission of more lay- 
men into the government. ) The Conference broke up in 
July, die English representative protesting that not one of 

* BoDMn landlords w«n forbiddan to raise ranta on dttlng tenauta tor m. 
^ 7«ar : MitaOatitintt Sdiett, No. •J2. 
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ito recommend&tions had been fully ad<^ted. A few d&ys 
after, the Austrians withdrew from Papal temtorj. 

I Their departure left the goTemment aa powerless as 
before. The Yogae promises of reform contented nobody, 
and as soon as the Austrians had gone, revolt broke out 
again throi^h almost all Bom^na. The tricolor was worn, 
no taxes were remitted to Rome, and a praoUoally indepen- 
dent government ruled the ligations of Bologna, Ravenna, 
and Forll. But the Romagnuols were ready now to give 
up separation and even Home Rule, provided that Rome 
would guarantee their very modest pr(^;ramme of reform, 
withdraw its troops, and allow them to arm a citizen guard. I 
Bemetti temporized ; but die Romagnuols were ready to 
meet him half-way, when the hopes of a settlement were 
suddenly dashed by edicts from Rome, which closed the 
Universities for a year and increased the land-tazXOctober). 
A meetii^ of delegates summoned to Bologna ordered the 
citizen guard to discard the Papal unifomL It was meant 
as a threat of rebellion, and the publication of Bemetti's 
Code,^ despite its concessions, only roused opposition to its 
defects. An agitation, led by the Bolognese bar, compelled 
the authorities to 'suspend its introduction ^ and on Christ- 
mas Day the 'delegates summoned a parliament from the 
three Legations.^ It was an act of overt rebellion, and Ber- 
netti refused to wait longer. The four Powers (for England 
dissented) encouraged him to demand unconditional sub- 
mission. France, anxious abdve all things to avoid another 
Austrian occupation, urged that the revolt should be sup- 
pressed by Papal or Piedmont^e troops ; and Bemetti, eager 
as they not to call in the Austrians, sent Albani with a 
strong native force. Two thousand volunteers fought bravely 
but ineffectually at Cesena (January 20, 1832); and the 
Papal troops saoked the city even to its churches,^ and plun* 
dered unresisting Forll. ^ Bo](^;na might still have made a 
defence, but the advance of an Austrian force crushed hope, 
and the city was glad to save itself &om Papal outri^ by 
admitting an Austrian garrison.. 

* See abore, p. 76. 

■ aemurelli, thttmo Ftmt^/Uiit, U. 583, 668 ; Saffl, SeritU, L 35. 
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This brought France again on the so«ie. Austria had 
stolen a inarch, and the Paris government had to calm the 
irritation of the comitry. It sent a force t« occupy Ancona 
(February 22), and the French Liberals hailed the move as 
the prelude to a var of liberation. ' The DSxiit talked of 
" the inevitable stni^le," and Galloy, the commander of the 
expedition, took down the Papal arms and released the 
poUtioal prisoners, while his men sang the Marseillaise. 
Galloy probably exceeded his instructions ; ^ and when 
Bemetti threatened to break o£f diplomatic relations ' and 
Russia menaced war, the goTemment brusquely reversed its 
policy and ate dust. France and Austria made friends over 
the grave of Ziber^ hopes, and Palmerston could do no more 
than make a barren protest. 

The Revolution of Romagna has been hardly dealt with. 
The irresolution and incapacity of its leaders, their pedantic 
&ith in formulas, their incapacity to lead admit of no 
apology. The lawyers and professors, who directed it, had 
small experience of pubUc lifei they tried to move men 
with academic maxims, and despised the more vital spiritual 
forces of a revolution. ' 'There was no popular fibre in them'; 
Vioini, the president, was old and feeble ; * Zuochi distrusted 
the volunteers, Armandi, another general, branded Italian 
Unity as an utopia. And so the people, who welcomed the 
revolution at its outset, soon cooled into indifference, and 
never leamt their own responsibility and place in the new 
order. Men,'%ho, under good leadOTship, would have fought 
and perhaps conquered, foimd themselves isolated and para- 
lysed, and reigned themselves with hardly a stru^le to the 
old hated rule.' And yet it was an advance on the earher 
revolutions. ' In some respects it even went in advance of 
popular feeling; for, scrupulously deferential as it was to 
religious sentiment, its aboUtion of the Temporal Power 
scandalized the masses in the villages and small towns.* ' In 
spite of the disarming of Zuochi's men, it voiced, however 

^ Qouvtrntmmt it JviBtt, 34. 

■ Bbuichi, (p. ail., III. ill. I do not credit FoggI, Aoria, 11. 47. 

■ TI18 chugs that ha tried to rariTs tha old oligwoMo Sonata of Bologm 
wu notme ; JKv. itor. dd rimrg., I. 336. 

* Pepe, Jtfcvwin, III. 363. 
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imcertainly, the oational and propf^andist side of the demo- 
cratio moTement. Ten years before, the nationalist aspira- 
tiona of the Piedmontese peeped timidly from behind the 
proTinoi&l ambitions of the subalpine state. Bomagna 
claimed no hegemony; she vaa willing to admit all free 
pioTinoas on equal terms. ' The title of her govemment, 
the ambition to make Rome the capital of the new state, 
showed how thoroughly national were the aims of some at 
least of the insurgents.^ Italian Liberalism, too, had broad- 
ened socially. Democracy no longer paraded in military 
fiill-dress ; it had spread fixim the army and the lawyers to 
the tradesmen and the artisans.' It had become middle- 
class and unostentatious, and if it lacked capacity and 
enthusiasm, it had gained a certain plain solidity. There 
was a disinterestedness and proUty in the movement, which 
testified to the new spirit; and the social reforms, which 
had been forgotten by die revolutions of 1820-21, came to 
Uie front in a long list of practical improvements in law and 
taxation and social liberty/ 

> BUaohi, ZtMKfti, 106-107; Viclni, op. eii., 113, 167, 171. 
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CHAPTER VII 

YOUNG ITALY 

1831-18+4 

Beftctdon agunrt the Carbonui ; Uuznn ; Youno Italy. Piedmmtt^ 
1824-30; OsABLU At.hmht; becomes King; Uuzini's plot; Savoy 
Expedition. Naples, 1824-34 ; Fnncia I. ; Ferdiu&nd II, TDBcao]', 
1830-40, Modena, 1831-40^ Papal States, 1832-40 j Qregoiy XVLi 
Bemetti and the Centurions ; Lambroschini The Depression, 1S33- 
37. The literary revival ; Oiusti Revolationarj movementa ; 
Sicilian riaing of 1837 ; Mniatori rising ; the Bandieias. 

None the less it left a bitter sense of failure in the minds 
of the youi^er Liberals. It humiliated them that a fev 
thousand AustriaoB should have been enough to crush the 
national rising, that the masses should have shown such 
apathy, that Uie leaders should have proved themselves so 
unequal to their work. The Carbonari twice had led a 
popular rising, and twice bad failed. A new organisation 
was needed with more vitality and force than theirs. The 
movement found its leaderJi^Ciuisappe Mazzini, the young 
critic of the RoIQiUltip.LStB^^. HeVas bcmx.at Genoain 1805, 
and was almost a youth when he contributed to the ArUologia. 
When his literary career was ruined by the suspicions of the 
Piedmontese government, he threw himself into pohtical 
agitation, and at twenty-five years found himself a prisoner. 
In the fortress of Savona the young conspirator worked out 
his revolutionary scheme. The Carbonaro revolutions had 
failed, so ran his criticism, because their leaders were men 
of small capacity or originality, selected more because of 
their years and position than for better claims. Tbey had 
no programme beyond the overthrow of the absolutist 
governments, no social outlook beyond industrial freedom 
and a presentable ^stem of law and education. They might 
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have succeeded under a free goTermnent ; but the tjiasmy 
could only be overthrown bj revvlution, and that needed 
leaders Trith a confidence and enei^ that thej did not 
possess. It iras time for nev ideas and new men. " Place 
the young," he s^d, " at the head of the revolution, make 
them feel they have a noble part to play, §iq them with 
praise, give them the word of power, then hurt'them on the 
Austrians." ^ "Young Italy," as he called his asaooiation, 
most be, like the Carbonari, a secret society ; otherwise it 
would be stamped out. But it was to be much more than 
a conspiracy; its members must not act from blind obedience 
but firam personal conviction ; its policy must look beyond 
the hberation of Italy to the int ellectual M d-aeeial uplifting 
of the masses oj her people. Thus T^avng Italy would 
be a moral power, mtC^fllu flUth and brotherliness of a re- 
ligion. ITiere was something of the smug and fantastic in 
the picture; but it was a noble and daring conception. 
Mazzini was young and poor, hardly known outdde Genoa ; 
but when he was allowed to exchai^e prison for exile 
(February 1831), and &om his press at Marseilles circulated 
his writings through Italy, the new school quickly supplanted 
Carbonarism, and its broad nebulous doctrines, its vision of 
social redemption and national glory, the passionate and 
intolerant dogmatism of the young revolutionist himself 
fired the va^a impatience of thinking Italians, who wero 
groping for a leader. 

Mazrini parted himself at once from Guerrazzi's im- 
potent criticism and Manzoni's opposite ideal of conc«i- 
tration on the smaller duties of Ufe. Life was to him 
much more than the cultivation of the passive virtues. 
To the growing host of his disciples he preached action, 
strenuousness, imlon ; more preparation for revolution, more 
vigour when it came ; a programme in harmony with " the 
social ideal of the coming age." Without the masses re- 
volution could not conquer, and the masses "had come 
by sad experience to look on revolutions as Dead-sea fruit." 
The Liberals must hold high their social aim. " Tell the 
people you will free them from the tyranny of princes, 

' UUxiiii, Opere, I. 305-106. 
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from the insults of officials, from the oppression of the 
priTil^;ed and rich ; then and then only. Then the maases 
h^i;in to stir, point to Lomhardy and preach war on the 
Austrian." And at the same time Young Italy, true to 
its religious mark, must satisfy a nobler thirst. There 
was not only the Austrian to ^ht, but the "dissensions 
and yicw, the impatience and hopelessness, that come of 
servitude." Passionately Maz^ni appealed to writers to 
give themselves to practical work; to briug literature to 
the people, to tell them of their history in books and 
almanacks and pamphlets. "Emancipate the intellect; in 
the name of your country and your own glory, march." 
And to inspire them, he lifted up the vision of the new 
Italy, a highly-oigauised democratic state, &ee from diplo- 
matic entanglements, ruled on new and bold lines in the 
interest of the people. The belief in a national mission 
was the comer-stone of his politics. Like Gioberti after 
him, the current depreciation of his country drove him into 
hyperbole, and he painted Italy initiating a new life among 
the nations, Rome a third time the world's teacher, reconciling 
Roman justice and Christian altruism in the new social gospel.^ 
This new Italy must be republican and indivisible. 
The royalists in Piedmont, he owned, possibly in the 
other states, might join in the attack on Austria; the 
advantages that a royal leader would bring were obvious — 
the standing army, the treasure, the comparative absence 
of diplomatic difficulties. But these would be more than 
neutralized by the Jealousies, which would assuredly alienate 
the other princes. The circimistancea of Italy, all her 
traditions, all her great memories, he claimed for republic- 
anism. A royalist war of liberty, even if it brought a 
oonstitulion in its wake, would leave the social fabric sdll 
unmended. And in the Republic Mazzini saw the ideal 
commonwealth, where privilege was banished, where the 
poor were made the state's first care, where association 
and education opened an infinite vista of progress.* With 

' lb., 1. 40, 73, 8a; III. 307 ; V. 73, 350-353. He spoke of the "moral 
primaoj " of Italy ten jeais before Oioberd: Uftrio, MaaxiiU, 207. 
* UuHtii, Opatylll. 312-124,335-147; Uario, O}). nt., 206-307, 
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such a -vwoa before their eyes, the people, he had -p&c- 
suaded himself, vould rise in mass to expel the Austrians, 
He always had before him the exunple of the Spanish 
War of liberation. The standing armies might be swept 
into the movement, but the burden of the var must be 
borne by volunteers. Much of Italy vas admirably made 
for guerilla fightii^ : the Alps and Apennines, the Lombard 
plain vith its network of canals. Austria oould not stand, 
he believed, before the strength of twenty-five millions of 
men, undisciplined though they ba 

Even dearer to Mp*"^-^ *hm tibf p-^-H'" wiw Ttr^'f^i 
Unity. FeiL -M^'^r^Hai'gd^tQ. believe in its possibility. 
Provincial life, -jnapi^ of Napoleon's work of centraliza- 
tion, was still strong; provincial animoutiea, though on 
the wane, were too deeply rooted to disappear in one 
generation. Eaoh capital rejoiced in its little court, and 
clung jealously to its metropolitan prestiga The armies 
were attached each to its prince, and felt no interest in 
Itidy. The Papacy was irreconcilably hostile to a great 
Italian state. The House of Savoy, however it might 
fix its ^es on a North Italian Kingdom, had no thot^ht 
of fusion with the Centre or South. It was Hazzini's 
faitji that made an united Italy possible^ that led men 
beyond the existing fact, beyond the schemes of federation, 
that Ull now had been the utmost bourn of national 
hope, on to what seemed the Utopian and impossible, but 
which his teaching was to make the gospel of his nation. 
Only through unity, he beheved and made them believe, 
oould Italy be strong and democratic; only when Kome 
became her capital, oould she hold her place among the 
nations of Europe and beach a nobler ideal of government.^ 

While such were the aims of revolution, its instrument 
must be the secret society. It was easy for critics to attack 
the " sects," to say with Fosoolo, that " while Italians aspired 
to liberty, they conspired to servitude." The defects of the 
secret society were obvious ; its mystery and ritual played 
to a feeble sentimentalism that was a bad school for action ; 
the ohie& had an uncontrolled and irresponsible power, that 

1 Hn^iii, Open, L III, IlS, 314; III. 310-133. 
VOL. I. I 
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might lead the society into short outs by muddy paths ; its 
paper perfection, its easy oonstitution-building g&Te a dis> 
taste for commonplace endeavour. Mozzini could not save 
Young Italy &om being the prey of the detective and the 
OfferU provocateur ; even he resorted to the wire-pulling and 
the dictatorial impatience, with which his enemies acciirately 
enough reproached him. But there was no alternative. In 
a country where the mildest criticism of government was 
punished, where there was not even a germ of representa- 
tive institutions, secret organisation and the secret press 
were the only resources left to the reformer. In after years, 
when the princes had bem touched by the nationalist 
sjnrit, it was safe for D'Az^lio to preach " conspiracy in the 
%ht of day." In the '30s, open agitation meant military 
law and the state prison. 

Mazzim's hopes have beoi realized only in part. Secret 
Booieties have generally been powerless agunst the gold and 
steel of an omnipresent government; they have none the 
lass been potent disseminators of ideas. Mazzini's work, 
&om its clear high dawn to its dark and misty close, broke 
ineffectually i^unst the obstacles that must meet the pure 
revolutionist ; — the forces of inertia, which count for l^ions 
on the side of an established government ; the imposability 
of making an ill-armed and undisciplined population st^ into 
the field to face bayonets and artillery ; and even if success 
comes at first, the ignorance of management and affairs 
that paralyses the amateur statesman, unless he has trained 
administrators behind him. And Mazzini, with all his 
energy, all his enthusiasm for details, somehow did not make 
things march. ' He always underrated the obstacles in front 
of him. I He was, even apart &om the irritability which 
may be pardoned to his misfortimes, a difficult man to work 
with. In old age he became, as many a conspirator tends 
to be, a mere mischief-maker. Nor was be more suooessful 
in moulding his country to his ideal The Republic, the 
social reoonstruotion, have proved a dream, l^e former 
was jHTobably neither possible nor desirable; and in time 
Mazzini himself, save in moments of obstinate unreason, came 
to realise that Italy ;iras too conservative, too monarohical. 
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perhaps too BtagSEUit, for hia titanic schemes. None the loss 
he made Italy.' His mistftkes in action have heen far out- 
balanced by his mighty and fruitful influenca It wag not 
only that ' he practically oreated the belief in Italian Unity, 
that he gave new force to the crusade agunst the Austrian ; 
he lifted the nationalist movement &om the low level of the 
Carbonari and the Concistorio, and made it, as he conceived 
it, a reli^n. ' He stamped it vith his own moral fervour, 
and gave it the strength that could survive long waiting and 
disappointment and stru^le on to viotoiy. He had the 
genius to see that men require unselfish motives to stir them 
to noble deeds, that they will never rise above themselves 
save for a great and good cause, that it needs some saored 
idea which goes to the souls of men, to move tiiem to action 
that means loss of love or home or life. 

It needed a nature of purest temper to do this. The 
popular conception of Mb 7r»iai-— -*-i.jr^jtTinip.iflft vho sank 
the man in tha-AoaqoEabu', is as much a travesty aa such 
[doturee usually are. He-iiiii| liji iimlinU. and training a 
student : the fi rst interests o| his mind were literary. Hia 
naturawM ire re a nlj iu its g B Utle i ima and purity, and, though 
its melancholy darkened into morbidness among the disap- 
pointments and privations of exile, its sincerity and noble- 
ness and absolute dianteiestedness won him the devotion, 
almost the adoration, of the men and women who were hia 
friends. It was a seps» of duty -datjook him into politics ; 
though much of the .fcamowork of his m^-^ "fta r°th"1'", 
be was a Puritan in his intense conscientiousness, a Puritan, 
too, in his inability to see the other side of the question. Hia 
political belie& were to him articles of faith that admitted 
DO questioning ; wrong politics to him unplied wrong morals ; 
he was dogmatic, intolerant, too forward to obtrude the 
belief that he and no other was the true prophet; and 
though in after life he sometimes compromised, it was 
always against the grun, and with a half-sense of wroi^- 
doing. NoQe the less he stands first among the makers^ 
of Italy, f As a man of action he failed; as philoaopher, 
he was too loose a thinker to be a successful framer of 
a system ; ' but as moralist, as inspirei^ he stanib on a 
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pinnacle vliere he has no rival, a prophet to Italy and to 
the world. 

TT^n immfit^ip,t° ~-mIt nf MaTTJai'tr tnnrliinj; was to fan 
to a blaze the embers of Italian nationality. Apart from 
Hiiiiiiliiiiiir nf iiiiilij .xll-JliIi'imIjihi. irf'TTioiiiiii liji m repubUo, 
it concentrated Italian poUtics on the vital point of Inde- 
pendenoe. All the memories of Roman greatness, the 
revived study of Dante, the tradition of the medieval 
struggle vith the " barbarian," of the Lombard League and 
Fontida, the new sense of nationahty that had conquered 
Napoleon, and which Mazzioi was formulating into an article 
of democratic faith, all combined to make alien rule yet 
more intolerable, and added to the hopes of Italian Indepen- 
dence the passion of a religious instinct Mazzini, like many 
of the CarboDfui, looked to Piedmont as the starting-point 
of the national movement. Ferdinand II. had forgotten his 
brief mood of Liberalism,^ and destroyed for ever the chances 
of Neapolitan hegemony. Ronu^oa was discredited l^ her 
recent failure. Despite the unpromising materials in Pied- 
mont, there was a growing conviction among the more far- 
sighted patriots that here lay the fairest hopes of Italy, 
The stubborn recalcitrancy of the Savoy Kin^ to Austria's 
efibrts to draw them in her train, the military strength of 
the little kingdom, the fiery Liberalism of Genoa, Uie 
vicinity to Uilan and the Austrian border, the still flickering 
behef in Charles Albert, all conspired to make Piedmont 
the cynosure of Italian ambitions. 

On the surface, however, the state made little sign of 
responding to these hopes. Its quiet dull progress, its cos3- 
parative prosperity were ill calculated to stimulate the faint 
and leaderless Liberalism of the time. Still there were marks 
of progressive feeling, which foimd encouragement in the 
Spanish and Greek revolutions, and had its relations with the 
new Carbonarism. In 1830 a plot to extort a constitution 
was feebly hatched by BrofFerio and Giacomo Durando, and 
had its partisans in the army and bar. Again the conspirators 
looked for Charles Albert's patronage, but they had built 
' 8e« below, p. 13S. 
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their hopes on Band, and their ill-Uid schemes paused, till 
the goTemment had aceat and nipped them. At the moment 
Charles Felix died, and Charles Albert ascended the throne 
(April 1831). It was not without difficulty that he had 
preserved his title to the crown. His cousin had gone to the 
Congress at Verona (1822), to persuade the Allies to bar him 
&om the presumptive heirship. If the Salic Law were re- 
pealed in Piedmont, Francis of Modena would succeed through 
the rights of his wife, a daughter of Victor Emmanuel. But 
Fossombroni enlisted France and Russia in Charles Albert's 
cause, and Talleyrand threatened war rather than see one, 
who was practically an Austrian prince, master of Piedmont 
and Savoy. Mettemich, whatever may have been his secret 
wishes, dared^ot favour a course so counter to the principlas 
of legitimacy ; and Charles Felix, finding encouragem^t ip 
no quarter, abandoned his purpose for the time. Bu£ it 
appears that, despite Wellington's protest, he persuaded the 
Congress to extract from the yoimg prince a pledge to 
preserve the established monarchical constitution.^ Probably 
he still hoped to disinherit him ; he kept him in a sort of 
exile at Florence, and it was only after repeated petitions, 
that he allowed him to prove his loyalty to the cause of 
monarchy by fighting in the French army against the 
Spanish Liberals. When the prince returned with a name 
for brilliant couri^, he was coldly forgiven, largely at the 
suit of Mettemich ; ' but so fearfiil was the king of Utent 
Liberalism, that he extorted a promise from the prince that 
on his accession he would govern by the advice of a reactionary 
council, " and preserve the organic form of the monarchy." ' 
The persecution left abiding marks on Charles Albert's 
character. He had persuaded himself of his loyalty in 
1821J he dreaded. stcmding ill in the eyes of monarchical 

■ Wellington, Lapattlta, If. 8., I. 300, 30S, 411, 427-429, tin ; Hettar- 
niota, lUmoirtt, HI. 526-537 ; Blanchi, Dtploiaaxia, I. 109 ; IL 1 14, 120, 169- 
170; Onaliorio, SitBlgiatmU, IIL 25-38; Tayra, Cario Alberto, 141, 148, 151- 
153, 209-211. ^Tqt tb« port UksD bj Francis of Hodeoa, ue Qalvanl, FramettM 
IT., IL 57 ; Poggl, pterin, 5S4. S«o j IL 7. 

■ Hetteniioh, Miminra, IV. 264-266 ; Bluohi In OuritmtA, t rietnAe, 
XTIII. 330-336. I BgTM whb TiTKoni in bellvring H«tt«raich. 

' BmU, Af/itri, 77. 
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and respectable Europe ; and though he could nevet fot^ve 
the wrong which Austria, so he believed, would have done 
him, he humbly be^ed the Emperor's advice and licked 
the dust before Chu'les Felix. The Liberals, though he 
seems to have hinted to them that his progressiTe belie& 
were not dead,^ execrated him ; Berchet wrote (^ him 
that— 

** In vnrj olime an exiles cone 
Amigoe thee traibx-.'' 

But for all that the king and the court distrusted him. 
He chafed at the misunderstanding; he brooded over the 
version of his conduct, which was accepted at the palaoe, 
and which after all was truer than the one he had invented 
to quiet his own conscience. The brilliant cynical youth 
grew morbid and apocryphal ; ' he mingled gallantry and 
leli^on; he wore a hairHshirt and fasted. The religious 
mood grew upon hiiri ; he became a devotee, easily played 
on by oonfesBor and Jesuit, timidly scrupulous to prove 
himself a good son of the Church and gain Papal sanction 
for his acts. He was conscientious, but his conscience 
gave divided all^iance to the God of righteousness and 
the God of the Jesuits. He paltered with truth to justify 
himself; his unhappy introspective mind preferred to brood 
over othffls' injustice rather than face its own weakness; 
his sentiments were noble, but he had no courage to pub 
them into practice. He had his ulent enthu&iasmB ; he was 
affectionate to his intimates, though not to his family ; he 
had a high sense of royal duty, and proved himself in after 
years a wise and reforming King. But throi^h all his life 
he played hide-and-«eek with Liberalism ; he was at heart, 
and still more in profession, an absolutist, a monarch proud 
of his historic throne, who would " never make terms with 
the revolution." Constitutions he abhorred, for they led to 
evil party strife and made a discord in the national har- 
mony.' He scorned the July Monarchy and its popular 

' Cibnrlo, NeUtU, 41 ; N)>co, Storia, II. 274. 
■ Biknchl, Carb Alberta, 8 ; HauQO, Ptr noae, 13. 

' Ubsiio, SpieeUgia, aia-uj ; Bisncbj, Dipkmaiia, V. 90 ; Costa de Bcan- 
»S<^Td, Xkniii-a aniUa, 571, 
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origin ; he turned young Camillo Cavour out of his house- 
hold for " wanting to play the Jacobin." But while in theory 
he was the benevolent despot, in practice he bent before 
eveiy resolute minister. Throughout his life he ever shrank 
from oomii^ to a decision, and went down to posterity as 
" King Wobble." ^ Brare and chivalrous on the battlefield, 
"half friar, half knight," he was a coward in the council 
chamber, who baffled oppodtion by delay, and manoeuvred 
out of office the ministers whom he feared to meet in aigu- 
ment ; always hankering after popularity, but delightii^ in 
the secrecies of intrigue and loathing publicity ; a strange 
compound of the worldly and the martyr spirit, no hero, 
but a perplexed, scruple-harassed man, the vicUm of a &tal 
indecision between die authority of convention and the 
nobler promptings of his heart. 

It was his fate through life to be r^arded as the . 
leader of a cause he dreaded. On his accession the Liberals 
looked for large and bold reforms. " Everybody," said Dal 
Pozzo from Paris, "expects a constitution from Charles 
Albert." The King hod doubtless a more or less definite 
programme of reform;'now, as in 1821, he wished to make 
office independent of class, to reform the army, to encourage 
industry, to further social freedom. Could he have relied 
on French protection, he would perhaps, despite his pre- 
judices, have granted some form of constitution ; bub Louis 
Philippe's himds were too busy at home, and Charles Albert 
knew that, unless he had France behind him, Austria would 
^ht rather than see free institutions in Piedmont.* Besides 
he vas^ hampered by his ple<^ to the Allies, timid and 
cautious as ever, anxious not to take sides too much or 
alieitate either party. He reappointed his cousin's re- 
actionary ministers, but by their ade he placed the liberal 
lawyer Barbaroux. He promised lai^ reforms in education 
and taw ; he appointed a Council of State, which had always 
existed in constitutional theory, but he narrowed its scope 
down from its first broad lines to insignificant proportions. 

■ JU T^nUtma. See below, p. iSE. 

* Leopardi, JVarranoni, 254 ; Bi'oSerio, Pitmenit, ITL 13 ; eofWra D'Hausaon- 
illle, PcliUjut tiUritun, I. 34, 248. See Boalo, ViUaaurina, 15. 
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Meamrhile the country eav little accompliahed and a 
leactionar; ministry in power. There was a sharp reTulaion 
from the early expectations. Mazzini published a letter 
to the King, appealing to him to Jead the nationalists. 
Republican though he was, he could not altogether escape 
the &8cination which Charles Albert threw over the Liberals. 
But the appeal at best was only half sincere ' ; 'and he 
counted on its fiulure to weao the Italians from un- 
ooTenanted reliance on royal figureheads. When the letter 
had for answer an angiy sentence on its writer,'^ Mazzini 
rushed into insurrection.^ With the exile's distorted vision 
he fJEincied that the country was on the eve of revolution, 
thi^ it needed only the bi^le of Young Italy to call up the 
hosts of ready rebels ; the Fiedmontese army would join the 
revolutionary flag and invade Lombardy, offering Charles 
Albert the choice between leadership and depomtitm. The 
government quietly unravelled the wild plot, and a re^ of 
savagery succeeded. Court-martials, torture, twelve execu- 
tions stamped out the conspiracy in blood (April 1833).^ 
The King eg^ed on the judges to strike hard, and decorated 
them, while Europe was aghast at the cruel tale. Whether 
from ^naticism or fear, Charles Albert remuns the real 
criminal of one of the worst pages in the histoiy of Pied- 
mont. Partly to revei^ himself on the King, partly to 
restore the coun^e of his party, Mazzini prepared a second 
attempt < at revolution. ' Some 700 exiles of all oountries 
mustcu^ in Switzerland to m^e an irruption into Savoy ; 
the conspirators engird for leader an exiled Savoyard 
general, Ramorino; and a young sailor of the Riviera, 
Guiseppe Garibaldi, undertook the hopeless task of re- 
volutionizing the fleet. > But Ramorino had no heart in his 
work, and was perhaps paid by the French government to 
wreck the expedition.* His ddays and incompetency spoilt 
its slender chances, and after some desultoiy fighting the 
little army disbanded (February 1834).' 

^' Uuiini, Optrt, I. S*|-4H. 3"S i ^^ 243- 
* Blanobi, Diplamuia, IV. 41. 
f For Oallenga'i «tt«mpt to MSMtiuts the King, Me ToL II., Ai^>eadui B. 
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The liberal movement of 1 8 30 found its eohoes in er^y 
state of Italy. It proves how little Mazzini's repahlican 
creed represented the feeling of the coimby, that in four of 
the states the Liberals looked to the throne for leadership. 
^There was no decided note about the movements; they bore 
the stamp of a transitional stage, when politics were still 
la^ly under the influence of the old provincial and middle- 
class ideals, though the bi^er national and democratic hopes 
of Young Italy were banning to make themselves dimly 
felt. -'This was ooospiouously the case at Naples, where 
Ferdinand L's death in 1825 had been followed by ^e five- 
years' reign of his son Francis L As Regent in SioUy 
in t8i2, at Naples in 1820, he had been the pretended 
liberal and acoomplioe in his Other's treachery. He was 
a vulgar, cruel profligate, who left the government to his 
favourites, and lived with his niistresses in the midst of 
guards in hourly dread of assassination. While in Sicily 
the Viceroy Delia Favare cowed the island with his spies 
till theatres and caf^ were deserted, the mainland broke 
into revolt at^CSlento (June 1828),' Celcarotto, an officer 
who had served the revolution in 1820 but like many 
another had made his peace with the oppressor, stamped 
out the rising with fire and sword, beheadii^ the leaders, 
and banging their heads in front of their own homea StiU, 
in spite of disillusion and the long tale of tyranny and per- 
jury, the^ feeble people were ever ready to look to the throne 
for reform.^ And when Francis' son, Ferdinand IL, came to 
the throne in 1830 and publicly censured his father's rule, 
hope was bright as ten years befora Ferdinand was young, 
handsome, popular in address. He had dabbled in patriotic 
talk ; ' his care for the army uid love of military parade 
endeared him to the soldiers ; his &ee. and vulgar manners 
made him the darling of the lazzaroni His people did not 
yet know that he was a true Bourbon, " cruel and crass and 
proud as they " ; ill-educated, superstitious, a tyrant by in- 
stinct He was no profligate like his father and grand- 
father ; ^ priests now ruled the palace instead of courtesans i 
to spare the pubUe blush, the Venus of Praxiteles was 
draped, and the King's royal pen prescribed the length of 
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ballet-daucerB' akirts. But his boorish brutality killed his 
wife, the gentle Cristina of Savoy, and to &iends and eer- 
TBnts he TQs futhlesB on principle. " The world," he is 
reported to have stud, "likea to be made a fool of, and a 
£ing should be the first adept at the busiDeaa." And yet 
in his early days, shamed perhaps by the crying oorruptioa 
of his Other's court, he made some essays towards good 
govemment 'Most of his father's ministers vere dismissed ; 
the £aTouiiteB flitted from court ; the King's popular brother, 
the C3ount of Syracuse, was sent to govern Sidly. Ferdinand 
showed interest in railways; the exchequer was reorganized, 
and trade improved as confidence grew up. The Liberals 
hoped that these were the prelude to more drastic reform.' 
Appeals came to the King from home and from Bologna to 
place himself at the bead of the nationalist movement,^ and 
for a moment he seems to have been tempted to respond. 
There were even hopes of a constitution, and the minister 
Intonti, wishing to make his peace with the new order, 
proposed a sort of representative Assembly. Louis Fhilippe, 
it was said, advised it, but the twenty-years'-old King re- 
plied, that his " people were not like diie French, and he 
did their thinking for them." And though he refused to 
concert measures with the Papal government against the 
secret societies', he proposed an alliance of the Italian gov- 
emmeats to combat revolution! Had he done otherwise, 
had he thrown himself on his people and the French alliance 
and granted a constitution, he would have won for himself 
and his state the hegemony of Italy. But agfun, as in 
1 8 20, the Bourbons threw away their chance for good and 
evil It is well, on the whole, for Italy that they did so ; 
for though it would have saved the South from a generation 
of rebxtgresdon and all the long painful effort to recover 
groimd, it would have put the destinies of Italy in the hands 
of a nerveless people, sjid made Italian Unity imposrable in 
this century. 

The Liberals were repud for their folly in trusting a 
Bourbon. Ferdinand in fiEict was tiie very antithems of a 

' Nieoo, Ferdiaando II, 37 ; Seltembrlnl, Ritordatae, I. 43--43i Leopudl 
^. eU, XJ'iS ; BUnchl, op. eiL, III. 355 ; FoggI, ep. tiL, II. 331. 
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Liberal, and his system, as he gradually developed it, was a 
purely^ personal government. The teachers in the schools 
had to tell the children that rebellioa was vorse than 
murder, and that a prince's promise to limit his sovereignty 
was null and void. Hia ministers were merely his executive 
officers ; and he would encourage their mutual jealousies to 
make them more dependant on himself Thoi^h his in^ 
dostry was intermittent, he had a grasp of details, which 
made him master of every branch of the administratioiL 
The exchequer, though it was shrewdly and economically 
admirustefed, was treated as his own privy purse. Not but 
what his rule had a kind of patriotism ;' the tyrant of his own 
people, he would brook'' no foreign influence, whether from 
England or France or Austria ; and bigot though he was, he 
made the clergy feel his heavy hand. He found his in- 
strument in Delcarotto, * The new minister was perhaps a 
liberal in theory; he hated Austria; he was sincere and 
honest, and died poor.' But he was ruthless and unbending, 
and in the public mind he came te symbolise the hateful 
tyranny. His appointment completed the Liberal disillu- 
riooiDg. The plottings were resumed, and conspiracy and 
repression succeeded in miserable alternation. But the 
oonspiracies had the same want of connection and thorough- 
ness, which charactenzed all the work of the later Carbonari. 
The new spirit had not reached the South. ) 

Tuscany was hardly touched by the movements of 
183 1 ; but as Fossombroni's age relaxed his grasp, and the 
'pohce deserted their mild traditions, the discontent found 
vent in a war of epigrams, till Neri Corsini, Fossombroni's 
friend and pupil, compelled the police to moderate their 
new activity (August 1832). Still the old mild rule never 
fully returned, and Fossombroni's last stand barely defeated 
a proposal te bring in Austrian troops. ' The ^ntologia, 
which the contemporary excitement had drawn into pohtics, 
was suppressed in deference to Austrian and Bussian pres- 
sure (March 1833). Fortunately Leopold was more intent 
on reclaiming the Haremna and the Val di Chiana than on 
> Leopudl, qhn(.,3i-33; KImm, op. ml,, 19,33. 
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barryiiig Young Italy T ^^^ Corsini had neither the ability 
nor the firmneas of his master, and the sinifiter influenoea 
that centred round the Bourbon Grand Duohess overshadowed 
Tuscan tolerance with an ever encroaching spirit of bigotry. 

' In Hodeoa there vaa pure persistent reaction. ' FrancoB' 
Tiotims crowded to prison or exile, and the notorious Cauosa 
was called to rule the stata A little cabal outdid the Duke 
in despotism, till their mutual bickerings led to Canosa's 
fall (1837)^ The cabal had its literary organ in the Vbee 
delta Veritd, whose columns preached the pure Sanfedist 
doctrine. ' " God has made hell," it said, " and the most 
pious prince is he whose prime minister is the executioner." 
Liberies should be killed as enemies of society, or, if the 
Czar permitted, relegated in gangs to Siberia. Democracy 
hy its very creed implied immorality, and in contrast to the 
fluctuaUng " common sense " of the people, government 
must base itself on fixed unvarying principles. These prin- 
ciples found their expression in the long years of Francis' 
tyranny. ** The police were allowed a license of savagery 
rare even in Italy. Arbitrary arrests, domiciliary visits, 
interference in the every-day concerns of private life, kept 
his subjects in perpetual terror. Lovers' letters were confis- 
cated in the post-office ; marriages were arbitrarily forbidden, 
or forced on reluctant couples; the least expreraion of 
Liberal opinion was enough to blast a career. The Duke's 
apologists pointed to his rich collections of books and coins ; 
I to his stores of food collected against time of fiunine ; to 
the fact that only eight political prisoners were executed 
during his long reign. But though research has cleared his 
name of private greed and meaner instincts, and shown him 
a well-meaning ruler after his hght,' his reign remains one 
of the darkest phases of the dark days of Italian tyranny. 

In the Papal States the "new era" had set in ever 
blacker abomination of misrule. Gr^ory XYI. was not 
calculated to enhance the credit of the Papacy. ^ The stories 
d his immorali^ are probably eza^^rated, but his undig- 

' 8m abOTOt p. 1& 
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nified person aad maimers, his gluttony, his timid, irascible 
temper destroyed respect. He made his throne a sinecure ; 
he had spent most of his life in a Camaldolensian monastery, 
and he hiU»d public business. " I am too old to reform the 
state," he is reported to have said, " and the world will get 
along somehow ; " and he absorbed himself in ignoble inte< 
rests, while the oountxy groaned mider the misrule, and his 
ex-barber and favourite amassed a princely fortune.^ He 
was an obscurantist of the most trivial order. * He set him- 
self gainst the Scientific Congresses ; ' he allowed no railways 
in the state, partly, it was sud, from belief that they would 
"work harm to religion," partly lest they might bring up 
deputations of provincial malcontents. ' He earned an ill 
name in Liberal Europe for his 'counsels of passive obedience 
to the Poles in 1833, though he partly atoned for them in 
later years by the one brave action of his life, his denuncia- 
tion to his face of the Czar Nioholaa 

His reign b^^ amid revolution. 'Austria won back the 
revolted provinces for him, but Bemetti was resolved to be 
independent of fore^ powers. ' He and his master viewed 
with suspicion the patronage of the erastian Empire, sup- 
posed still, though perhaps now with little reason, to have 
its eye on the fat plains of Bomagna*. To escape its perilous 
support, it was necessary to have a native force sufficient to 
crush revolution. ' Eemetti increased the army, but he saw 
in the &natioal section of the population the material for a 
more effective weapon. He encouraged the formation of 
irregular volunteer bands under the name of Centurions 
(1832), and the new bodies soon counted their thousands. 
The Liberal movement of the previous year had been appf^ 
rently so universally accepted, that it is difficult to conjec- 
ture where they recruited their ranks. Probably the 
revolution had never been heartily obeyed by the super- 
stitious, priest-ruled peasants and unskilled labourers; no 
doubt, too, there was much latent conservatism in the towns, 

> Salragnl. OarU Somalia, III. 197-199. "OKsUnino" Uonml, the ex- 
barbw, wTota an Eooledutital Diotloiiar/, uid ereij cominiuifl wu compelled 
to baj & copy ; Farlnf, Soman Statt, I, 141. 

• Bm beloT, p, 150. 

■ Otulterio, op. tit., L 134, 139. See BIsDchl, op. »U., IIL 139, 394. 
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unroGognizod in 183 1, and the hereditary feuds between 
liberals nnd Fapolists and the mass of semi-criminal vaga- 
bondage brought many to a flag, which promised reconoiliation 
with the goTemment and unlimited possibilities of revenge 
and loot. In league with the Jesuita they drove the 
Liberals into silence, drew the municipal govermnent into 
their own hands, and enforced a show of religious conformity. 
A White Terror reigned through Romagna and the Maxchea 
Centurion peasants refused their rents, Centurion artisans 
threatened their masters ; Centurions and Liberals waged a 
grim warfare of assassination, till for very shame Austria 
insisted that the Pope should put an ineflfeotive curb upon 
his savage allies.' ' 

Eemetti himself was soon to be the victim of Austrian 
influenca His "volcanic" temper had made him many 
enemies. Gregory's favourites turned against him, and in 
1836 he was dismissed irom offioe. His successor was the 
Genoese, Lambruschini, a true ecclesiastical statesman, 
personally pure and uncorruptible, but bigoted, uncom- 
promising, ruthless. Under his rule all pretence of decent 
government disappeared. The whole fabric of the state was 
worm-eaten with corruption and incapacity ; * *the Sanfedists 
sold their support for license of unlimited rapine, and under 
the all-powerfiil influence of the Jesuits misrule and anarchy 
held h^h state. ' For a time the sense of helplessness, 
which followed the succession of Liberal reverses, silenced 
protest. ' Europe had deserted the Fope's unhappy subjects, 
and Austria and France both evacuated Papal territory in 
1838. But under the surface the secret societies thrived 
amid persecution.* * " If you ask a youth in Romagna, if he 

■ Gnaltario, I9>. ott., III. 105 ; IT. 455; VmI. Aivoluzimw, 314-215 ; Bluofat, 
Diflomuia, IlL iso-151, 40S-410; /d., ifattnien, 37-3S ; Oi^oi, Memoir*, 11 1 
CftrnpaaellK and Kiocolinl, Qaviaa, 344 ; Fultii, op. eit., I. 73, 78L 

* Bm the reparti of the PiedmonieM ambaandon in Blanohl, Diplomatia, 
IIL, pattim; O'Reillj, Lea XIIl^ 104^105 ; OuBlterio, op. triL, I, 190 ; contra 
Farfettl, B^xtrdi, 65. 

' It ia cnrloDi that In Bpite of th« genaial belief that them wer« many 
aiaaailnatloiiB on both ■Idea, an apolc^lit of tha guvem&iAnt ooald onlj point 
to three bj Liberal* : pamphlet tn British Moaeam Catalogna No. SS . *• .. ? , 
p.Sn. SttCarUeegrtU, 11.^1. 
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has been in prison," wrote D'Azeglio, " he replies, ' I am 
hardly a man or I should.' " Even the Komans, though 
still halting in their Liberalism, vere growing veaiy of the 
misrule. " Compromise is impossible with priests," became 
the popular watchword. But for the Swiss troops, the 
goTemment could not hare survived a month -^ and when 
the Pope flaunted his sympathy with the Sonderbimd, even 
thej (for manj were Protestants) wavered in their loyalty. 
It was increasingly clear that diere ^ras no hope for the 
Roman State, while the government remuned in clerical 
hands. " There is no remedy," sud the Piedmentese am- 
bassador in 1837, "but in reducing Rome to a merely 
ecclesiastical supremacy, with only the shadow of the 
Temporal Power." Even Capponi, conservative though he 
was, and Galeotti, staunch defender of the Temporal Power, 
saw no solution save in a Pope who might reign but did 
not govern.' 

^ For the moment, however, whether in Borne or Naples 
or Piedmont, the country was pasfdng through a period of 
depression, too heavy to allow of revolution. liberalism 
was crushed in Italy, in France, in Germany, in Poland. 
Mazzini had found refuge first in Switzerland, then in 
Ei^land;* petulant, unhappy, intolerant, but translucently 
noble in his ideals and his devotion to them. Demooratio 
'officers^the generals of the future wars, the Dorandos and 
Cialdini, Medici and Fanti, Vere fighting for the Liberals in 
Sptun and Portugal ;' others, like Garibaldi, sailed to the 
Italian settlements in South America, 'or flocked to Paris 
and Brussels and London, 'wasting in a foreign land the 
abilities, which under a happier star would have enriched 
their country. ' For several years Italian politics showed few 

> Ooliot, Jftao^TM, n. 451 ; Osaiuu«Ui, Qoatmo Pontiji^ L 41-4^ ^ 7<'i 
Btencbi, op. «U., ML vi- 

* Bikuohl, op. oL, IIL 157 ; Oipponl, Jfoti dt .KiMtnt ; Oftleottl, Sovrm^ii, 
194 309. Sm above, p. S3, iiS. 

* For his lif« Id lEDglkQci, his " seoond homa," Me his Optrt V. For hla 
frtandahip with the Carljlea, Cailyls's Rmmiteaieei, II. i8a ; J. W. How«, 
Margar€t ^ilUr, 144, 145 ; kocordiog to M&rio, Maaini, 304 n, Cu'l;!^ in 
latoc lite mid, "And jet tbie idealiit haa conquered ; be hu tniuformed hi* 
ntopik into a patwt and potent isalltj." 
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fflgns of life. The C&rbonari, though the name still lingered 
here and theie, had practically disappeared for ever.^ 
Mazzini retired for a time firom the direouon of Young 
Italy,* and its organisation was almost hroken up, ' In Naples, 
at all events, many an ex-revolutionist was ready enough to 
serve the cause of despotism ; in Lombardy society was 
resigned and contented on the surface, gilding its material 
enjoyment with v^ue aspirations for a higher and freer 
life. 'Cautious men, like Dal Pozzo, pleaded that it would be 
better to accept Austrian rule and make the best of it. 
Something of the spirit of Leopardi's misanthropy and 
pessimism seemed to have settled on the country.' And 
just as the Irish Famine arrested the national movement 
there, so the cholera, which aooui^d Italy in 1835-37, 
depressed the physique and industry of the nation, and 
everywhere, except in the South, turned men's minds from 
public to private grie&. ' Italy m^ht well seem to the 
superficial observer " the land of the dead " ; it needed the 
ffuth of a Lamennais to realise that it was "the peace of 
the cradle and not of the grave." 

'But the revival soon came, heralded in hterature. Silvio 
Pellico'a Ze mie Pngioni, though intended to be a manual 
of qiuetism, burnt into its readers' hearts with its description 
of the martyrdom of the Spielberg.^ Berchet had vritten 
hifi fiunous chorus ; 

"Arise, Italia, arise in aims, thy day has come." 

' Guerrazzi's novels spoke of an Italian greatness which might 
return again, and his Assedio diFtrenu (1835) was "written, 
because he coul4 not fight.*' * 'D'Azeglio's Ettore Fieramosca 
struck a manly note, that helped to wean Italian youth 
from ballet-dsjicers to patriotic thought. Colletta and 
Botta published their histories of reoent Italian stru^Ies. 
Gustavo Modena's comedies taught Italian and anti-Fapal 
ideas as boldly as the censorship idlowed. Boesini's and 

* Thars were a fov lodges mt Bom« and in Dmbiia ai lata aa 1867 : 
Muiini, Oprre XT. lii. 

* Maidal, Dueeento Ultert, 14-15. 

* Onemiai, Mtmorie, 95. 
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Veidi'a operaa had tales of nfttion&l effort for their themes. 
Miocolini's tragedies drew from medieval history memtn^es 
that roused the people to recollections of their old democracy ; 
and his ATnaldo da Breteia (1843) was a hymn to hberty, 
fieroely satirizing (German and Fapalist, and teaching how 
Emperor and Pope were leagued to oppieas the land. 
Gidsti's satires circulated in hundreds of manuscript copies 
(1835), labelling the princes, the pohco, the couitiers with 
stinging epigrams, that stuck in the public memory. He 
wrote " in his blouse " in nervous, vernacular TuBOan, with 
the sharp, rattling rhythm of popular songs, or sometimes 
with an epic dignity, that recalled the greater ages of 
Italian literature. He lashed the princes, who "shaved 
at sooond-hand," the " conscience-jaundiced Piedmontese," 
" die feeble Lazzarom-Psladin " of Naples, the " Tuscan 
Morpheas, with lettuce and with poppy crowned " ; he 
lashed the poUce, " those locusts of the state," the priests 
who preached resignation and a marrowless hanumitarianism, 
the weather-cock politicians, the official " adepts in the art 
of not-doing." The Pope he told to " tear the mask, first 
from his own face, then from the tyrant's." But he was 
as merciless to the cant of the denu^gue as to the cant 
of the official ; he sneered at the " devotees of King Log," at 
the " thin and shadowy virtue " of Florence, at the exiles 
whose "clock always stood at '31." His was a deep and 
serious patriotism; he laughed at the men who thought 
that " a cosmopolitan idea makes the brain grow larger " ; 
and he turned fiercely on the sentimental foreigners, who 
spoke of Italy as the land of the dead : 

"Oh, auch a noble giKTeyard might make t^ living envy I" 

'Meanwhile Mazzini's passionate pamphlets, smuggled 
from hand to hand, were slowly leavening with a new ear- 
nestness the best among the educated classes, and Modena's 
popular versions of them must have made their mark on 
the masses. Here and there the branches of Yotmg Italy 
lived on, and gradually, in spite of the depression, the net- 
work o{ consforacy was rewoven from Palermo and Nafdes 
to Bologna and Flormce and Milan. From England and 
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France, from Spain and Corsica, from the Ticino and Malta 
and the Ionian Islands the exiles were in close correspon- 
dence with their friends at home. Sicily was now the focus 
of insurrection. ' The stamina of the population, the hatred 
of the government which showed itself in almost yearly 
outbreaks, the distance from the Austrian garrison — all 
pointed to the island' as a fitting starting-point for revolu- 
tion ; even the Fiedmontese govermucnt was bidding for a 
foothold of influence there.'' The long struggle between the 
advocates of complete centralization and the patty which tried 
to make the Lieutenancy the means to a modified home rule 
had ended in the final discomfiture of the latter, when Fer- 
dinand's jealou^ recalled the Count of Syracuse (1835).* 
' The intolerable misrule, which followed, extii^uished the 
divLsioos among the liberals; Palermo and Messina were 
ostentatiously reconciled; the old separatist party joined 
hands with the younger school, which soi^ht to merge 
the island in an Italian repubUa In 1837 deputies from 
all the secret societies of the island were meeting at Palermo 
to concert rebellioiL A month or two later the popular fury, 
which accompanied the cholera, precipitated the rising. The 
terrible visitation, which struck the North with despair, in 
the South was the signal for blind outbreaks of panic 
and frenzy. The epidemic was decimating the population ; 
22,000 4Ued at Naples, over 40,000 at Palermo. The 
maddened people gave a ready ear to the old superstition, 
that the plague was bom of poison, and so utterly dis- 
credited was the government, that oven educated men were 
ready to beUeve that its agents had poisoned the bread and 
contaminated the wells. Formidable disturbances broke out 
in the Abruzzi and in Sicily. The Liberals took advantage 
of the panic. They deliberately encouraged the belief in the 
poisonii^,' and preached rebellion to the frenzied population. 
Palermo itself was crushed by the awful plague, but Messina, 
Catania, and Syracuse rose; in the two latter cities the 
yellow flag of SiciUan independence flew ; at Syracuse the 

' Bfancbi, ZHjiomaxia, IIL 379, 

* Bracci, Mtmorie, 55-5S, 16S-170. 

* SanMue, AmaammH, 10^ 
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orowd massacred polico and suspected poisoners, and for 
diree weeks the city was under mob-rule.' ' The victims of 
the populace owed their deaths to the cholera scare; at 
Catania, where the movement had been more political, there 
was no bloodshed ; but the murders gave the government 
its excuse for vengeance. Delcarotto was sent to organize 
terrorism, and condemned to death over one hundred of 
his victims. When the savagery came to an end, the last 
remnants of independence were destroyed. The civil service 
was fused with the Neapolitan ; the viceroyalty became a sine- 
cure ; gendarmes on the Neapolitan model took the place of 
the old local pollca ' Alone of their ancient privileges the 
Sicilians preserved their exemption from conscription, for 
the government feared to train to arms a people of poten- 
tial rebels.' 

The Sicilian rising was an isolated movement, but it 
helped to show that despair was passing into exasperation. 
As Yom^ Italy raised its head again, the plans of insur- 
rection took a more organized and extensive form. * In the 
summer of 1843 the revolutionary committees projected a 
general rising in Naples, Bomagna, and Tuscany, but each 
province waited for the others to give the signal, and the 
rebellion was still-bom. The plot had leaked out, however, 
at Bologna and Ravenna, and a few conspirators, to escape 
the Legate's revenge, were led by the brothers Muratori to 
the Apennines, where they kept up a desultory guerilla fight. 
But the mountaineers gave no help; the tiny band grew 
weary of an outlawed life, and fled to Tuscany or hiding- 
places in the mountains, while below Cardinal Spinola sent 
their accomplices to the prison or the scaffold. ' 

CritJGs jibed at the young Bomagnuols, who thought 
that "if Forll or Faenza rose, all Europe would be in 
flames"; and Mazzini, in common with the wiser of the 
conspirators, had come to recognize the futility of these 
local movements. ' While the exiles at Paris were trying to 
fuse constituUonalists and republicans on a bare programme 
of Italian Unity, he would have preferred to wait for a tima^ 
''It was just at this moment that occurred the most noted 
of the petty movements. Attilio and Emilio Bandiera were 
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young TenetuD nobles, offioers in the Austrian navy. Satu- 
rated irith the Uterature of Young Italy, they had convioced 
themselves that what their country needed was an example 
af toavo and vigorous action. This example they would 
give by organizing a guerilla in the Southern Apennines. 
Mazzini and oilers did what they could to dissuade them ; 
but deaf to his reasoning, deaf to their father's threats and 
the prayers of Attiho's yoiu^ wife, they determined to make 
a descent on Calabria, where rumour had swelled a petty 
outbreak to an inBurrectibn. Eacapng from their ships, 
they took refuge at Corfti (^'•J 1 844), and thence Bailed to 
Italy with a handfdl of men. They had detailed their pre- 
parations in their correspondence with Mazzini, relying on 
the "well-known trustworthiness of the English post"; but 
the letters were opened in the English Home Office, and 
Lord Aberdeen put the NeapoUtan government on its 
guard' When the little band landed (June 17) th^ were 
easily lured into an ambush, captm^, and condemned to be 
shot. Faltering for a moment, they tried to save their Uves 
by representing the movement as monarchical, and appealing 
to Ferdinand to lead it ; "a Kii^ of Naples," they told bim, 
"is the only possible King of Italy."* ' It was the only 
unworthy action, that stained their perfecti honour. They 
ware ahot, cheering for Italy. Their chivalry, their cruel 
death, their proclamations in the name of Italian Inde- 
pendence and Unity, made a deep 'sensation. Gioberti 
attacked their memory with bis torrential invective for 
" destroying brave lives for a dream "; but they had gained 
their object. 'They "proved that Italians could die"; they 
startled the country from its torpor. ' But the expedition 
was a heavy blow to Young Italy. It was plausible, however 
false, to represent Mazzini &om bia safe hiding-place ^ging 
on the Bandieras to their forlorn enterprise, and the odium 
tiiat fell on him gave a great impetus to the new school, 
which was beginnii^ to contest with Tiitn the guidance of 
the Revolution. 
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CHAPTEE VIII 

THE MODERATES *^ 

1 843-1 846 

,The reactioQ against Toung Italy. The aocial reformen ; Seieiitifie Can- 
gceBsea ; railway The Uodbbatxs : (i.) Thi Kbw Qcxlvs ; 
Oioborti's iVtmoto ; (ii.) Tbx Pudkostsii School ; BalWa SfMrawM 
if/falia,' D'Azeglio; his {Tlfim* CJiui dt Bomagna; Qw Albertifrla. 
CHiALCB Albe£t'b Bbish : his Tefonns ; nilway BchemM ; the King 
and Auatria ; growth of Liberaliam ; tariff-war wiih Aoetria ; the 
King tutd the Modentea. 

Since the discredit of Uie CarboQari, the democratic and 
more or less repubUoaQ moTement, vbioh craitred round 
Young Italy, had inspired the active patriotism of the countiy. 
However fitfully, the democrats had for the past twelve 
years been ahnost alone in upholding the flag of Italian 
Independence. V Th^ had now to confront a great wave of 
nationalist conservatism that swept over the country:* To a 
oertun extent, no doubt, the Moderate School was desoended 
jErom the earlier Liberalism of the Carbonaro period, retMning 
and developing its nationalist policy, and reverting from 
fear of Young Italy's democratic programme ^to the more 
conservative and cautious thought, that had inspired and 
spoilt the movements of '21 and '31. There was an 
angry revulsion &om the little plots, with their waste of 
life and the cruel retaliation they provoked. " It is hard," 
wrote Gioberti after the Savoy Expedition, "to be calm, 
when one reflects that a band of inexperienced young men, 
however good their intentions, presume to risk the future of 
Italy." And the Moderates bore the impress of the con- 
structive didactic school, which sprai^ from the Coneiliaiore 
and the Antologia and ManztmL There was a wide con- 
viction that any forward poUtical movement was out of 
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court at present,' that the energies of the nation for the 
moment were best devoted to education and social reform. 
' Men, like the Geoi^ofils in Tuscany, or Cattaneo at Milan, 
or the agricultural reformers of Piedmont, believed that the 
spread of schools, {^cultural improvements, the introduction 
of rail-ways, the promotion of literary journals and scientific 
societies must take precedence for their generation over any 
political movement, though many of them looked to create 
an atmosphere where despotism could not live/ 'They 
attacked the dialects, and brought classic Italian into more 
general use; they started model farms; they established 
infant schools and savings-banks. They founded, under the 
lead of Carlo Bonaparte and Sir John Bowring, the Scientific 
Congresses, first held at Pisa and Turin in 1839 and 
1840.^' The Congresses wen at first colourless but very 
practical gatherings of naturalists and scientists, who met 
under government patronage; but it was impossible for 
Italians of different states to come together without giving 
something of a national complexion to their meetings. 
Economic questions suggested a customs'- league, social 
problems led up to politics, geography to free-spokrai talk of 
Italy. The Scientific Congresses were among the forces 
that made the new nationalism ; and the Pope and Duke of 
Modena were wise in their generation, when they forbade their 
subjects to attend them. It was the same school that gave 
the first serious impulse to railways. Military necessities and 
royal conveniences, if no higher considerations, compelled 
even the governments, except in the Papal States, to favour 
them. '' A ^ort line &om Naples to Fortici was the first to 
be opened in 1839; another line, equally for the comfort 
of a court, ran between Milan and Monza a year later. 
These were the preludes to the great trunk lines. That 
from Milan to Venice was commenced in 1 840, and the first 
section &om Padua to Mestre was opened in 1842. A line 
from L^hom to Pisa, the first instalment of a railway to 
Florence, was working in 1844. The Fiedmontese trunk 
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Bystem followed a little later,^ and Cesare Balbo as e&rly 
as 1845 was advocating the tunnelling of the Alps. Etoii 
in the South there was talk of a line to Brindisi* But 
tboi^h the goTemment helped on'the railway moTement, it 
was the nationalists who saw ita real import. It was not 
only that railways promised to develop trade ; the patriots 
leeogmzad that they would he the most potent of material 
interests to bind the peninsula together.'. As D'Az^lio Bud, 
they would " stitch the boot" It was'a favourite project 
that a great coast line should connect Genoa with L^hom, 
Civita Vecchia, and Naples. The portentous bulk of literature, 
which appeared on railway questions, showed with what 
earnestness the country was watching their development. 

Thus gradually die social reformers, almost despite 
themselves, drifted into politics. Mazzini's leaven was at 
work, though with ultimate issues unintended by its maker, 
swelling his readers' hearts with love of country and thoughts 
of glory and independence. ' Giusti was undermining the 
thrones with his satire ; 'Guerrazzi was making men's hearts 
bum within them. There was progress and life in the air. 
The deadness of the previous decade had lifted; and the 
great hiass of educated Italians, who had too much common- 
sense or too little courage for MazzLni's gospel, were looking 
for a milder creed which would reconcile patriotism and 
prudence. Cautious men, who thought with Balbo that " un- 
successful conspiracies fen the spirit of distrust rather than 
of patriotism " ; sensitive men, who flinched bora preaching 
to the people a gospel of sacrifice and martyrdom ; all who 
shrank from sullying their respectability by contact with 
a party of uncompromising democracy ; the orthodox, who 
feared the ratiom^t elements in Mazzini's teachii^; the 
oonventional, who resented its lack of deference to t^e social 
traditions ; Italian humour, ofiended by the fantastic senti- 
mentalism that hung round Youi^ Italy; the cowardice, 
that sought the shelter of throne and church ; the best of 

1 8m below, p, 1G5. 

* Ferdinand II. would kIIow no tnimels, Uitnkli^ them Immoral, attaohed 
> chapel to ervcj Matloii, and allowed no tralna to nm at night or on holldaji. 
— Uemoi, Fia* M w» regno, 338. 
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Italian common-sense, Uie worst of Italian medioority — all 
swelled the volume of the Moderatfi party. 

From the start it parted into two currents. The first 
was above all Catholic. The New Guelfs, as thej called 
themselves, were the direct descendants of the Bomanti(»8tB 
of Manzoni's school Sentimentalists, worshippers of the 
past, they gave their reverence to Catholicism and the 
Papacy as its central embodiment. Respect for the priest 
had to be reconciled with their humanitaiiamsm, their very 
real sympathy with the (^pressed. And so they pictured 
the Church released from the bondage which Joseph XL and 
his imitators had laid on it, pictured the Fope independent 
and supreme as the arbiter of nations, the defender of 
the poor, the champion of Italy. The popular Catholicism 
of the Promesai Sposi was to be the great feat of modem 
Europe. And their deeply religious spirit, dunty and want- 
ing in masculine fibre though it was, made them moralists. 
Like Mazzini, they preached duty, perseverance, education, 
domestic virtue; unlike him, they preached passivity and 
reragnation. Wanting in moral court^, fearful of the 
stony road of progress, tender to opponents, over-sensitive 
in their sympathies, thej painted an Utopia of class recon- 
ciliation, where Fope and priests and princes, converted to 
justice and mercy, were to lie down with a grateful and 
contented peopla 

The tradition (which had its French counterpart in 
Montalembert's and Lamennais' earlier writings) had been 
nursed by the Faviese school of Romagnosi and Canttl, by 
Raffaello Lambrusohini's suggestions of church reform, by 
Capponi's tmd Carlo Troya's historical rehabilitation of the 
Fapacy. In 1836 Kiccold Tommaseo, a poet and critic, 
who had been exiled Irom Tuscany for his writings in the 
AiUologia, published at Paris ^. an appeal to priests and 
princes to co-operate in the work of national regeneration, 
and pointed to a reforming Pope as the pivot of the 
movement. But Tommaseo's book was httle known, and 
the new school started into prominence with a work, per- 
haps in part based on his, which appeared seven years 

> DdU nviott tfttaiat £ Italia. 
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later (June 1843). Tho Moral and Civil Primacy of the 
Italians was the work of Gioberti, a Turixk priest, -who hitd 
been exiled in the early days of Charles Albert's reign. 
Viam aympftthies with Toung Italy his versatile interests 
had pa»ied to an Italian school of metaphysics, to church 
reform and Jansenism,^ and sow fixed thflmselves on Italian 
Independence. His transcendental philosophy created an 
Italy of the iim^;inatioa, and some fragmentaiy history and 
a f^ ethnological conceits blinded him to the real Italy 
past and present With reasoning more conspicuous for 
palziotiam than l(^c, he ai^ed that Italy, because it had 
been the fatherland of Dante and Vico and Napoleon, must 
for erei be the country of the " dynamic " men, the home of 
creatiTe genius. Almost in Mazzini's words he declared that 
because the Romans had been the elect people to propagate 
the idea of justice, because- Christian Home had taught the 
peace and love which created modem civilization, therefore 
Italy must always be the redeeming nation, the eldest-bom 
among the peoples, the moral and ^iritual centre of the 
world.* Such dignity clumed as its corollary national inde- 
pendence, and independence alone was needed to make his 
-country again the first of nations. FBut Gioberti did not 
believe in Italian Unity. Italy, he thought, had been too 
long divided to permit a peaceful union, and union by force 
would be a crime. He wiJahed to see a federation of Italian 
states, under the supreme authority of the Pope,' which 
would seoore the country againat foreign invaiuon, and make 
room for a national navy, national colonies, a customs'' 
le^ue, a common system of administration.' The federa- 
tive idea was a part of the conservatism, which pervaded 
all hia pohtical thought. Like Locke, he uses first prin- 
ciples to justify the system of his predilection j he often 
^Is to get behind conventions, and makes philosophy the 
handmaid of the existing &ct. The Italian genius, he 
-announoes, ia essentially monarchical and aristocratic and 

■ Beitl, OiobaH, 15, 33. He told Huiiiil In 1847 that hlf OftthoUolna wu 
«lastl« ADongh to inolnde ntjYmdj. 

' Oiobertl, Primalo, 14. 19, xj-yt, 48. 
* lb., S7-S8; Prai^auni, 59, 158. 
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federalist. The Pope is to keep bis Temporal Power ; ^ the 
Church, as heir of the Jewish priesUiood, must preserve 
her anoieiit independeace ; all good Italians must love and 
reverence their princes. His conservatism, however, is of 
I3ie best ' Though there is to be no change in the social 
order, every class must subserve the great national idea. 
^ The times were propitious for reform, and ihe princes were to 
initiate consultative asseiublies and a modified liberty of the 
press.' The nobles must justify their title to lead, must re- 
nounce the works of feudalism, must respect the lower orders. 
Priests must study, must free themselves from suspicion of 
worldliness, be tolerant to other creeds, use the same frank- 
ness to princes as bo people. Even the Jesuits are called to 
help, and the whole country bidden rouse itself to move the 
dead weight of mediocrity that held the nation down. 

The results of Gioberti's book were great and manifold. 
In common with Mazzini, it had a manly strain of en- 
couragement and hope, a memory and a prophecy of high 
destinies, sorely needed by a weary and disillusioned genera- 
tion. He taught, as Mazzini had done, that it was OTaven 
to despair of twenty millions of men. Like him, he made 
dieir hopes pivot on national independence, and federalist 
though he was, he helped to swell the stream that set for 
Unity. But Gioberti parted from Mazzini, when he taught 
Italians to look for salvation to the Pope and the King of 
Piedmont. The fate of Italy, he said, depended on the 
alliance of Rome and Turin. He had all the pride of a 
Piedmontese, and held that the subalpine kingdom was now 
the chief seat of Italian arms and culture. Rendering lip- 
service to Charles Albert,^ he told how the manly piety and 
tenacity of the House of Savoy had disciplined its state, 
and prophesied that it was reserved to the Carignano branch 
to turn its energy to larger purposes. But much as he 
caressed Charles Albert, he reserved his highest honours for 

> Ho '«rai already wavering u to thl* when he wrote ttie Praltgomeni, 
g. •. 89. 

* 80 agnln In PnUgommi, 157. Id hli AifMOMncnto, L 507, he aajt he 
did not mewa what h« Mid Aboat ChailM Albert Bo too he diMiUimed hia 
eDloglea of Borne, t&. L ao, IL 144, and Bertl, op. ml., 151, 187 ; bnt the di»- 
claimer was probabl j iDtrodnoed to aqoara with hli latei poUo^, 
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the Pope. The old medieral idea of a refonnii^ Footiff 
vaa reviTed. Gregory (for even Gioberti could not idealiza 
him) vaa told not to expeot the joyful day himself, but he 
might rejoice in the high destiny reserved for his Bucceseor. 
The Pope, aa heir of Guelf traditions, was to free Italy 
from the barbarian ; as the true friend of princes and 
peoples, he would hold the balance between them. The 
mediating office of the Papacy would champion right and 
religion against " Most Christian " kings and Holy Alli- 
ances. And then again, almost in repetition of Mazzini's 
words, Gioberti foretold that firom Italy, the seat and 
court of the spiritual monarchy, from Home, the eternal 
city independent of change and time, would go forth the 
word that would r^^erate the modem world. 

The book met with a splendid popularity. It was a 
safe book ; the timid, the devotees, the priests found in it 
palatable doctriDe, that reconciled patriotism and prejudice. 
The clergy were won by its Catholic tone ; ^ the nationalist 
statesmen by its praise of the Savoy princes. It was in 
vain that the sceptics and anti-Fapalists pointed to the 
scandals of Gr^oiy's court and the hideous misrule of 
Romagna; it was in vain that Niccolini retorted that to 
r^enerate Italy the Pope must b^in by unpoping himself; 
it was in vain that on the other side the Jesuits refused 
to be won by Gioberti's caresses, and savagely attacked his 
" Liberal house with the Papal scutcheon." The Franoiscans 
and Dominicans defended his orthodoxy, and he became the 
champion of the liberal clei^. And when, stui^ by the 
Jesuit attack, and angered by the Sonderbund^ and the 
execution of the Bandieras, he placed the Jesuits and 
Neapolitan Bourbons under ban in his Ptol^omeni (1845), 
he only voiced the national indignation, and his itaae rose 
higher stilL 

But though Gioberti carried everything before him in 
the popular imafflnation, there were cooler heads, who could 

* Kff. Pacol (now Lm Xm.) : BtttI, op. eO., 157. 

■ The Bondeibiiiid wu the onion of the aeren C»thoUa cantons of &witzer- 
Und, formed in 1843. Vhen the Diet declared for the expnlaioD of the 
Jetnit^ it refused to obe; (September 1847). The elghteen-dajs* oi*il wu 
(Morember 1847) ended in it« oompl«te defeat. 
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not accept his version of the Papacy, aod he himself 
ahnoBt abandoned it in his ProUgotMni} The &shi<mable 
Yoltaireans of Florence and Milan, students of Dante like 
O&briet Bossetti, the earnest democrats of Mazzini'a school, 
the Pope's own vretched subjects found it imposable to 
believe that any good thing could come out of Rome. 
Above all, the Liberal statesmen of Piedmont, however much 
they might welcome Gioberti's panegyric of their country 
and the reaction against the democracy and conspiracies of 
Young Italy, had small hope tiiat a Pope would lead the 
cause of nationality and reform. It was Gioberti's belief 
in the House of Savoy that appealed most strongly to 
them in his doctrine. This school of nationalist statesmen 
had already found a voice in a very able but little known 
pamphlet,' published at Fsjis in 1841 by Mamiani, an 
exiled leader of the revolution of 1 8 3 1 . Mamiani believed 
that sooner or later Italy must win her independence by 
hard fighting under an Italian prince and witliout foreign 
help. But she must wait her opportunity in Austria's 
embarrassment, and years of patriotic education were needed 
before the masses could take their part. His policy was 
personal reform, the winning of the clergy and the rich, 
national education, church reform, and a thoi^htful pro- 
gramme of mildly socialistic measures to raise the people 
to a confidence and sense of dignity, that would fit them 
to co-operate in the work. 

But Mamiani's book, statesmanlike as it was, ftuled to 
win notice, because it attached itself to no existing political 
fact.' The statesmen found their real voice in the Fied- 
montese school, which represented to a certfdn extent the 
anti-Fapal and Ghibelline tradition. The policy of the 
Turin bureaucracy had been to make the Church a branch 
of the civil government; it preferred a commonplace and 
docile clergy, kept in order under concordats. While 
Manzoni's followers had linked patriotinn to the cause of 

' Olobartf, Prot^oatni, 6a 

' Notlro paren intomo (die eat* italitne, repnbllihed fn hi* SoriltL Beo 
Gcri, SivoUaiime, 69. His wciftl prognunnis 1b lateretting. Bea below, p. 374. 

> 80 too the Vtri lUUani, for whom we Uuilai, Open, YII. 143 ; ArMvia 
TrienttaU, I. 44-45. 
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the Church, and attacked the Austrian goTemment as 
Jansenist and irreligious, the Fiedmontese statesmen put 
small reliance in the Pope, and centred their hopes on the 
erastian House of Savoy. They were mostly Hedmontese 
nobles, proud of Piedmont's past, believei^ in her destinies, 
inheritors of the traditional hatred of Austria. They had 
the bureaucrat's love of good government, the bureaucrat's 
horror of untried padis, his contempt for theories and policies 
of &ith. Some hftd a tincture of Liberalism ; a fev wished 
to copy (yConnell and i^tate within the bounds of the law 
for more popular institutions.* But none were democrats. 
They wished to see the Neapohtan and Papal States better 
governed; they were willing to absorb Lombardy; they 
favoured an Italian Federation for common defence and 
customs'- union. But they were opposed to Unity; they 
shrank &oin the struggle, whioh an attempt to realize it 
might involve ; they feared that Turin might have to yield 
its metropolitan honours to Milan or Rome. 

Just as the New Quel6 took as their text-book Gioberti's 
Primacy, so the Fiedmontese school had it« manifesto in 
Cesare Balbo's Sopea of Italy. * He was the son of Viotor 
Enunanuel's reforming minister, with the record of a some 
what weak and inconsistent career, but inheritii^ the ambi- 
ti<ms of the subalpine school, and not untouched by the 
wider national ideal His book, a wearisome, sententious 
treatise, was published at Paris in 1843, a few months after 
the appearance of the Primacy. Balbo was a professed ad- 
mirer and follower of Gioberti, but he planted his hopes not 
on Rome, but on Turin. The whole book is a veiled appeal 
to Charles Albert, orinpngly tender to his iUiberal prejudices, 
incentive to both the baser and purer sides of his patriotism, 
promising at once the hberator's crown of glory and the ter- 
ritorial gain that would follow the expulsion of the Austrians.* 
Not that he dangled the bigger ambition of the Italian crown : 
the Kingdom of Italy was to him a dream of fanatics, and 

' BtJbo, Sptraitit, 153. 

■ For tfas hlitorr of tbe title. Me BianoU, SmUa Btua, 30-31 ; Bicott^ 
BdOo, 156. 

' Balbo, ^xroiuc, 131, 143-158. 
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the political future of the country lay in Federation. But 
Federation 'was neither possible nor desirable while the 
Austrian was in the land. " Without national independence 
other good things are as nought " ; and the possession of a 
single province by the foreigner was fatal to the dignity and 
prosperity of the others, fatal to Italian industry and litera- 
ture and art, degrading directly or indirectly the character 
of the vhole nation. Independence, therefore, must be sought 
before all else — before unity, before constitutional liberty; 
but its attainment would come not by a war of princes, nor 
by a war of peoples, nor by the help of another nation, but — 
impotent concluaon, so it seemed to his contemporaries — 
from, the approaching break-up of the Turkish Empire, which 
would entice Austria eastwards, and allow her "to make 
Italy a present of her independence," ^ 

But diere was another side to Balbo. Salvagnoli might 
satirize the statesman who looked for salvation to the Turks. 
Yet the preacher of quietism, the Tacillating politician had 
a strenuous gospel If Italy was to be independent, her 
character must earn it ; she must be no longer " the land of 
the ohve and the orange " ; she must cast off her native vice 
of sloth ; and as Father Matthews had been O'Connell's best 
helper,^ so in Italy character and independence must advance 
together. And all through his book there is a healthy 
optimism. He attacks the different schools of despair ; his 
theme is his country's Hopes. " A nation of twenty miUions 
is invincible if it has union and character." His conclusion, 
like Gioberti's, is, " Let every man do his duty at his post,' 
and leave the rest to Providence." 

His teachii^ was earned on by his Mend Massimo 
D*A2^ho, like hun bom of a Fiedmontese noble stock. 
Destined to the usual military career, he scandalized Turin 
society by preferring to gain his living by his brush. 
To an artist the air of Turin was mephitic ; and D'Azegho 
had shared his life between Home and Milan and Florence, 
"the first Fiedmontese who made himself practically 
an Italian." He had painted pictures, written novels, 

> Balbo, ^leraaxe, 137-128. For tha anbsAqaeiit hJAtoi? of the idao, esq 
*elow. Vol, IL, pp. 16, 196, 231,134,385-6. « lb., i6j. 
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studied society, done nothing very well. He waa & perfect 
gentleman, an el^ant and acoomplislied man of the world, 
but indolent, wanting in strenuouaness aad seriousneaa, 
unwilling to do dis^teeable work, the very dilettante of 
pohticiana But though he was always on aristocrat at heart, 
and his democratic veneer came more of ostentation than 
conviction, his slender purse, his frank maimers, his obtrusive 
if shallow profession of progressive sympathies won him 
the liking of the democrats, and his novels had made him 
a household word through Italy. But while Balbo shared 
Gioberti's tenderness to the Papacy, D'Azeglio hardened his 
face against Rome. In the autumn of 1845 he received a 
summons to preach the Fiedmontese gospel in Romagna; 
whether the call came from Fiedmontese f^ents, who were al- 
ready at work there, or from natives, who feared that Gregory's 
impending death might be followed by a rising of Toung 
Italy and an Austrian occupation, there is nothing certain to 
show. D'Azeglio went and preached open agitation and 
trust in Chailes Albert ; and in spite of the evil memories 
that hung round the Kii^ of Piedmont, and the inclination 
of the younger Liberals to rely on their own republican 
enei^es, he won the adhesion of a large and influential 
group. He was not equally successful in destroying the 
traditions of local revolt He had hardly left Romagna when 
the terrorism, which followed the Muratori rising, drove some 
Liberals of Ravenna to take arms at Rimini, where they pub- 
lished a manifesto " to the Princes and Peoples of Europe," 
before they were driven across the Tuscan frontier. 

The rising was in iteelf of little moment. But it was 
the first public manifestation of the new spirit. Though 
some of the men who took part in it belonged to Young 
Italy, it was a fr^ment of a bi^er a^tation prepared by 
men like Mamiani and Farini, who dissociated themselves 
from the revolutionary party, and the manifesto, drafted by 
Farini, bore their stamp. D'Azeglio could not prevent the 
movement, but his influence was seen in its languf^' The 

■ Farini, Soman StaU, I. 1 15-138 ; D'Ai^lio, VUimi Can, 76-98 ; Archivio 
Trieimale, I. 48-51 ; O&iani, Sanum Emit, 370 ; OnemuEl, AppenAiot, 88 ; 
Gultario, &ivUgi»«nti, I. 330-31I. 
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object of the risii^ was to force the Papacy to save itself hy 
reform. Terrible indictment as the manifesto was of Papal 
misrule, it professed reverence for the Pope and regard for 
the dignity of his See. Its specific demands were barely 
amplified from the Memorandum of the Powers in 183 1. 
It excused the rebellion as the product of necessity, and 
made its appeal to public opinion. So threatening did tho 
new spirit appear, that the Roman Court paid a tribute to 
its strength by publishing an elaborate reply. jyAzeglio 
seized the occasion . for a declaration in favour of the 
Fiedmontese forward policy. He published clandestinely 
at Florence a pamphlet On the Recent Svents in Soma^put, 
in which he drew a modest, temperate analysis of the causes 
and character of the unfortunate revolt. It was a scathing 
commentary on the dream of a regenerating Papacy. 
D'AzegUo professed veneration for the head of the CathoUc 
church, and shrank from any schism that would destroy 
the one bond of formal unity in Italy. But he freely 
attacked the utter variance between the practices of the 
Papal government and the divine principles which it pro- 
fessed. The Pope could not be ignorant of the obstinate 
obscurantism under which the country groaned ; the denial 
of justice, the economic and financial mismant^ement, the 
monopolies which struigled commerce, the Swiss mercenaries 
and the Sanfedist assassins, the opposition to everything 
that savoured of innovation, to education and railways, to 
banks and i^ricultural societies and scientific congreeaes. 
The responsibiUty, he insisted, must fall on the Papacy 
itself j it must cease to pilot a ship, which would not answer 
to the helm ; it must attack the iniquitous proconsulships 
of the Legations, and give at least the civil justice that 
Austria allowed her subjects. The Papal government could 
not rest on coercion ; at the present day there was no basis 
for authority but public opinion and the consent of the 
governed, and to this final court the Pope himself must bow.' 
Then lyAzeglio tiumed to the liberals. While recog- 
nizii^ the provocation and admiring the courage, these 
petty local revolts, he protested, were not the road to inde- 

' D'Aiegllo, ITKimt Cam, 46, 99-too, TO4-II9. 
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pendenoe. No minority had a right to play pitch-and-tosg 
with the fortunes of the people, and plunge the country into 
a contest which risked so much. It tended to dwarf the 
great national struggle down to provincial efforts, and lost 
all sense of the bigger aim. When Italians fought, all must 
fight ; but the time was not ripe for war, when the Austriana 
stood ready to crush any appeal to arms. Italy must first 
school herself by masculine patience, by sacrifice, by refiising 
to bow her spirit. Patience was difficult to men who were 
smarting under tyranny ; but the true alternative to revolt 
was public protest, peaceful, but spirited and constant. It is 
B'Azeglio's merit that he recognized the power of public 
opinion, and knew what it could extort from the most 
despotic of govemmeats. He had the cool judgment of 
the statesman, the patience that laboriously lays foundations, 
but his theory made him the servant of events, and he had 
little of the faith that creates new forces and falsifies the 
accumulated evidences. 

The book at once made a party. Though Charles 
Albert for the moment made no sign, and his partisans were 
discredited in Komagna, when their boasts of Fiedmont^e 
help ended in nothing; though D'AzegUo himself con- 
spicuously failed to practice in Piedmont his own maxims 
of civil courage and. Station ; yet among the prudent men 
who had weighed the chances of a struggle with Austria, 
and the timid, who wanted Piedmont to do what they 
shrank &om doing themselves, D'AzegUo became the 
fugleman of the " Albertists," who placed their hopes in 
the King of Piedmont. The republicans found it impossible 
to stand against the current. Young men, who in 1833 
had been repubhcans, were passing fast to the other camp^ 
How irresistible was the tide was shown by the fact that 
Mazziui, however much f^ainst the grain, found it necessary 
to compromise, and offer to drop, at all events for a time, 
his repubhcan propaganda, if on their part the Moderates 
would give up Federation and work for Unity.* \ Thus the 

t Caitelll, Sieordi, aab. tn. ; Q. Torelli, meordi, xrt, ; Maizini, Lettrtt 
mfiaut, I03, 117 ; Orsfnl, etc, Lettire, 37, 39 ; centra RIooiMdl, Oot^orti. 

■ Mauinf, Dueeeato ItUen, ij; (April 1846); iee »l«o Do SicillMio, Baiii- 
"M"*"' 31i 35 i Ariihivia TritnnaU, IL lix. 
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▼ety numerous class, which cared greatly for Italian freedom, 
which was revolted by the misrule, but which, without 
leaders or settled plan of their own, rejected the programme 
of Young Italy, became Moderates and AlbertistA. At pre- 
sent they had httle cohermcy. Some wished to associate 
the Fope in the movement ; others, like Giacomo Durando 
in his Italian NaUonality, and Luigi Torelli, the author of 
the anonymomt Thovgktt on Italy, cared only to disarm 
him, and would have forced him to a practical surrender of 
the Temporal Power.^ Some, like Balbo, were indifferent 
to civil liberties ; others set constitutional freedom as high 
as or higher than independenca Some were jealous of 
Fiedmontese expansion, or at the best opposed any annexa- 
tion beyond the Po valley ; others, like Gioberti, wished to 
see Charles Albert " moral lord of Italy," or would have 
partitioned the peninsula between Piedmont and Naples and 
perhaps Tuscany ; and there was a section, especially among 
the half-converted republicans, who hoped that Charles 
Albert would be pushed despite himself into a policy, which 
could not stop ^ the Kii^ of Piedmont were Kings of 
Italy. 

Meanwhile Charles Albert had been to some extent 
justifying the hopes of his partisans. In the first years of 
his reign he had seemed to have lost his earlier and nobler 
ideals. Impressionable, timid, in a way feminine, he had 
allowed himself to fall at times into the hands of the clerical 
party. The Savoy Expedition had scared him, and its cruel 
repression deepened the gulf between hiTn and the Liberals. 
He protested that he would never compromise with them ; 
his government helped Austria to coerce Switzerland into 
expelling the refugees; ev«i as late as 1837 it risked the 
friendship of Ei^luid and France by its violent espousal of 
Don Carlos' cause in Spain. The court, severe and hypo- 
critical, was ^ven over to the cares of etiquette, and the 

' Oomp*re Castallt, Saggi, 49, 85, vlth Dnrando, Na^onalild, 85-101, 
Gioberti, PnUgimefii, 315, end Anonimo Lombardo, Pentitri, 59, 60. Tbe 
gcrmi of wTBrkl of tbe mala ideu of tba u«xt period &re to be fonnd ia 
Donndo'B verj ingeniooi book. 
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ministry was nearly wrecked, because the wife of an am- 
bassador wore a head-dress sacred to royal princesses. To 
young Camillo Cavour, returning home &om London and 
Paris, Piedmont seemed " a kind of intellectual helL" The 
King's health grew worse ; asceticism and a vegetable diet 
completed the wreck, which early excesses had b^un ; he 
became the jnrey of qnaoks, who perpetuated his debility, 
and, incredible as the story seems, were paid, it is said, by 
Austria.^ The influence of religious charlatans, remorse for 
the atrocities of 1833, a knowlei^e of the plotting that 
went on steadily round him, increased his nervousness and 
want of fibre. 

But he never became the blind tool of the reactionaries. 
' Old memories had their influence ; he had for better and for 
worse a strong theory of conscientious kingship, which made 
him jealous of encroachments from Rome, and impelled him 
to any step, which might make him master of more nume- 
rous or more prosperous subjects. Not that any big patient 
Bcheme of constitutional reform, such as was read into his 
life in later years, existed in faat No doubt he would have 
done more but for the fear of the Austrian army marching 
on Turin, and for the daily insinuating pressure of the 
Cathohc party. But his ideal did not reach beyond an 
enlightened and progressive autocracy ; a strong personal 
government was necessary, he believed, for the protection 
of Fiedmontese nationality. And yet underneath his cold, 
reticent, antique port there lay a oerttun power of enthusiasm 
and sympathy, and a conscientiousness, which, however 
twisted, was genuine, and made him capable of higher things 
when the occaaoa came. 

However much his difficulties were a^ravated by his 
cowardice, his position almost compelled him to a middle 
and dubious course. He stood (so the phrase was put into 
his mouth) " between the dagger of the Carbonari and the 
poisoned chocolate of the Jesuits." And this persistent 
oppo^tion, which met him at every turn, increased his in- 
decision. Never naturally frank, he became more and more 

1 Benexio, Btgno, II. i8 { Fredaii, Frimi vagM, 82-83. He lived lugaljr 
on potatoes and apinach. 
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the intriguer, playing off one minister against another, less for 
mischief than statecraft. Slovly, almost shamefacedly, he 
liberalized the govemmeat. For a time, indeed, the ministry 
was ruled by Delia Mai^herita, a narrow, tenacious man, 
tender of the national independence, but anxious to keep 
on good terms with Austria, and dreading any forward 
moTement as dimgerous to the narrow relipous discipline, 
which made his political ideal But as a coimterpoise, the 
King appointed Yillamarina, a constitutional minister of 
1821, who, though no Liberal, hated the clericalists. The 
King, irritated at the peraistencj of the Jesuit party, whose 
powerful organisation was used to nullify his reforms in the 
execution, gave his confidence to Yillamarina. ' Slowly, man 
by man, the more reactionary elements were weeded out of 
the cabinet, till Delia Matgherita stood alone.* 

Charles Albert's record of admlnistratiTe reform was a 
remarkable one. " I believe," he said at a rather later date, 
" that we best please God by utilizing every discovery in science 
and art to serve the greatest good of the peopla 'Govern- 
ment must set itself in the van of pn^ress." His legal 
commissions published the Albertiafi. Codes (1837-47), on 
which, in after days, the body of Itahan law was based. 
Except that they left Catholic marriages subject to Canon 
Law, and hardly touched ecclesiastical privileges, they were 
among the most enlightened laws of Europe.' Feudal 
customs were abolished in Sardinia, where alone in Italy 
they still had l^aJ saaction. Yillamarina reorganized the 
army on a territorial and short service system. Protectionist 
duties were slightly relaxed (1835), and the prosperity of 
Genoa revived by mftking it in part a &ee port (1842).' 
Abroad Delia Margherita concluded a series of fifteen com- 
mercial treaties. At home government made loans for the 
development of the silk industry, abolished guilds, reformed 
the Post Office. The King gave commissions to the best 
painters and sculptors of Italy ; new churs were founded in 
Turin University ; historians were encouraged, though only 

' Sdopil, Sardegna, 50 «< tag. ; Portolia, Oodt CivH; Bianchi, DipUmaxia, 
ni. 193- 
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to study the aonsLB of the tojsI house ; copyright treaties 
were completed with every Italian state but Naples. Id 
1840 the second Scientific Congress was invited to Turin. 
Even towards the Church, devout sou as he was, the King 
showed a qualified independence. In spite of Delia Maig- 
herita he supported the Gallioan privileges of the bishops 
agtunst Roman attacks, and refused to recognize the Trentine 
decrees in Savoy. The Waldenses were more or less pro- 
tected, and the government connived at evasion of the 
cruel laws, which still weighed on them. When the cleigy 
opposed lay infant schools and charitable societies, the King 
" looked at these questions from a standpoint diametrically 
opposed to theirs." Though he supported the prelates 
agfunst the Pope, he aUow^ no evasion of the law from 
them, and the Jesuits were forbidden to hold a service, 
in which Hildebrand was lauded for debasing the power of 
princes. Above all, perhaps, his thoughts were given to 
commercial development. For this, the country needed 
railways first of aU, and the Kii^ proposed to devote to 
them the surplus that his economic Treasury had accumu- 
lated.' As early as 1833 a line was projected from Genoa 
to Arona on Lago Maggiore, The government hoped to 
secure much of the English-Mediterranean trade by an 
arrangement with Switzerland to continue the line under 
the Lukmanler to Chur, where it would connect with a 
through route to Ostend.* The scheme aroused Austria's 
jealousy, for the command of the Northern trunk-line would 
give IHedmont a preponderating commercial influence in 
Central and Southern Italy. The capitalists of Vienna and 
Trieste championed a rival route from Leghorn through 
Florence and Bologna to Trieste, thus isolating Genoa ; and 
their government patronized a projected line across the 
Brenner.^ 

^ The railway controversy was the first sign to the world 
of the growing tension with Austria. Charles Albert had 

' On tlia qneiUon of state versos prints capital, sae CaTonr, Zitltrt, 
L78; T. 116,131. 
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never foigiven Mettemioh for his supposed efforts to exclude 
hiTn &om the throne ; he was very sensible of the historic 
jealousy between the two states; he remembered that more 
than once public opinion had marked him for the future 
King of North Italy. He knew that Mettemioh had in- 
trigued with his reactionary ministers, that perhaps he had 
prompted them to scheme for an Austrian ocoujwition, that 
he had bis spies on his correspondence, on every detail of his 
life.^ As early as 1835 Delia Maigherita had seeoi the drift 
of the "K'ing ^n thoughts, and done his best to check it ; three 
years later, in some private reminiscences of i S 2 1 , Charles 
Albert wrote of "taking his musket on his shoulder for another 
war with Austria." And yet, either because he was disamu- 
lating or because he was overborne by his premier, he allowed 
the [ffofessed sympathies of his government to be with her,' 
and married his son, the Duke of Savoy, to the dai^hter of 
the Archduke Rainerio. 'But even Delia Maigherita was 
nettled by Austria's persistent claim to dictate, and in 1843, 
on the occasion of a frontier squabble of patrols, the King 
threatened " to ring every bell from the Ticino to Savoy and 
raise the cry of Lombard Independence." ' He distributed a 
medal with the device of the Hon of Savoy standing over a 
prostrate eagle and the suggestive legend, " I await my 
destiny." 'Hie cause of nationality, whose aacredness he 
based on scriptural authority,* the traditional policy of his 
family, hatred of the rival power, a plaintive longing to 
atone for 1821 and 1833 and become once more the hope 
of Italy, impelled him in his premature old age to strike 
one decisive blow. But that strange patience of his, which, 
though it flinched &om facing obstacles, never lost sight of 
its end, fomid him still waiting for the great occasion/ 

As his designs against Austria matured, he was inevitably 
impelled to lean upon his peopla Thanks probably to hk 
French education, he had never shared Uie exclusiveness of 
his aristocracy. He had &om the early days of his reign 
set himself to break the barriers between thq nolnlity 

' GnaJterto, ep. eit., I. 618, 615-629 ; IIL 176-179 ; Bluchl, 071. ait., TV. 38. 
■ Bikuohi, op. viL, rV. 363 ; He(t«mlob, ttimoirtt, IT. 266-267. 
* Dent. XriL 15 : Cibmrio, MUsione, 47. 
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and the middld olasaes. He patronized the sincere philan- 
thropy which had enlisted the best of both, promoting 
savings banks, infant sohools, refuges for the destitute. ' A 
certain amount of mild democratic opinion dared to show 
itself. Entails became raro in the &ce of pubHc disapproTal ; 
the Jesuits fomid their schoolrooms half empty ; Brofferio, 
a conspirator in 183 1, fomided the Measaggero Torineee of a 
Liberal colour new to Fiedmontese journalism. The King 
permitted (1842) the foundation of a national Agricultural 
Society, whose meetings furnished occasions where Fied- 
montese and Lombards could meet for public discussion, and 
which, despite the royal bridle, felt that it had something 
more to do than " talk about the cultivation of cabbf^es." 
Gioberti's Pnmaa/ was allowed to circulate, and the poet 
Prati was paid to write a marching song of dariug allusion:' 



Id the meantime the strain with Austria grew more 
threatenii^. Early in 1843 a dispute arose oyer the salt 
trade with the Canton of Ticino. 'By the terms of an old 
treaty Piedmont had renounced the trade, but when insuffi- 
cient quantities came from Lombardy, the Canton appealed 
to Piedmont to make good the deficiency. The salt, which was 
a state monopoly, was sent, and Austria denounced Piedmont 
for breaking faith. The quarrel became a question of prestige. 
Austria tried to exclude Piedmont &om the signatories to ^e 
Treaty of Florence (October 1844). The treaty would in 
time have hemmed in Piedmont on its south-eastern frontier 
by Parmesan or Modenese territory,* and Charles Albert re- 
taliated l^ sounding the Grand Duke touching a defensive 
alliance of Italian princes. Eighteen months later, when 
Austria [daced a prohibitory tariff on Piedmontese wines 
(April 1846), the government, at Delia Mai^herita's advice, 
stigmatised it as an act of reprisals. The attempt to oow 
Hedmont had &iled, and public opinion passionately ap- 
plauded. ^ Charles Albert, well pleased with the novel taste 
of popularity, told his reactionary councillors that " if Pied- 
> See below, p. 1S9. 
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mont lost Austria she would gtuu Italy, a&d then Italy would 
be able to act for herself." He showed no disapproval of 
D'Azeglio's mission in Bom^na, and bade him tell his friends 
there that " when the opportunity came, his arms and his 
tareasure would be spent for It(dy." ' ' But when a great 
popular ovation, a new phenomenon in torpid Turin, was 
prepared, the King would not be persuaded to show himself 
until the orowds were already dispersing. Delia Margherita 
formally protested against the new policy, and worked hard 
for a settlement of the commercial differences. The King 
shrank back from war, when its prospect became imminent, 
and proposed to refer the quarrel to the arbitration of the 
Czar. 

'^t home, too, he was still irresolute, querulous, thoi^h 
painfully struggling in the face of Jesuit influence and his 
own moral cowar^ce to act up to his position.' It is impos- 
sible but that the PHviaci/ had its influence on him ; and 
reform, so Qioberti taught, was consistent with the interests 
of throne and idtar. The King reformed elementary educa- 
tion,' and encouraged his Education Minister, Cesare Alfieri, 
to make Turin University less a hotbed of clericalism. He 
had a bitter quarrel with Fransoni, the Archbishop of Turin, 
over the introduction of training colleges for lay teachers, 
and he turned his anger on Delia Margherita. ^ He even gave 
vi^e hints of leanings to a constitution.*^ He was more or 
less in communication with the Moderate Liberals, who 
wanted social freedom, but who were as much opposed as was 
the King to a democratic movement, and at this time were 
barely anxious for constitutional rights. Their leaders were 
D'Azeglio, Mamiani, Camillo Carour ; Balbo at the moment 
stood aloof from active work,' Knowing the King's defer- 
ence to foreign opinion, they inserted encouraging articles 
in the Bebata and the French reviews. In May Cavour 
published an article in the Nbwoelle JUvtu on the rulway 
question ; though on the face of it a manifesto f^ainst the 

' jyAEt^lo, Jlitordi, 539 ; Broffeiio, Parlamnlo, L clxl-olxli. ; Arehivia 
ZWmnafe, I. 53 ; IL zlz. ; Hinghetd, Rieordi, L 306. 
' 8m above, p. 47. 
* BroSerio, op. at., I. IxzzIt., olili. 
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republicans, it angrily attacked Austria for her malign 
influence, and made a tolerably overt appeal to Charles 
Albert to take up the cause of Independence. The King 
was not displeased, though he resented the attempt to force 
his hand.* On one point, however, he wsa proof against 
liberal influence. The Jesuits had not lost their hold ; he 
gave his sympathy and help to the Sonderbund, and in the 
midst of the excitement over the vine duties he promised 
that they should never be disturbed while he sat on the 
throne.* ' It was still doubtful perhaps whether patriotism 
or clericalism would have the maste^, when the face of 
Italian politics was changed by the election of a new Pope. 

' Pred&ri, op. eiL, 94 ; Nign, Oavaur, 64. 

' BrMCluii e QrOBii, SoenmMi . . tU/ padrt Braeiani, qnoted In Tlvaroni, 
Dominio MutritMO, UI. 616. 
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CHAPTER IX 
PIO NONO 

JUNE l846-DEC£MBER 1 847 

PlUB IX ; tlte (unneety ; the cult of Piaa Charlea Albert and Pini ; the 
Scientifie Ckoigieaa at Genoa. The Austro-Jeanit oppoedtion. The 
Liberal* ui the Curia; the Moderates in Romagnai the Badicals. 
TuBcanjr : Piaa and die Jeauita ; the aeoret praaa ; the Florentine 
Libeiala and the ceuaonhip. The Bomana ; the CouncU of State ; 
the "Great Conspiracy." Metternich ; Ocoppation OF Fkbrara ; 
Charles Albert promisea to help the Pope. The Citizbx Gcabb at 
Lucca, and Florence ; the Feasts of Federation- The three progressive 
■tales ; the Commercial League ; Charles Albert in October. The 
Luuigiana qnestion, 

Qbsoobt liad died in che Bummer of 1846 (June i^ ne- 
glected and unregtetted, his end, it was rumoured, hastened 
by want of care and nourishment. The ConcIaTe met to 
choose his successor on June 14. Its members were aware 
of the critical state of aSlurs; Romagna /was known to be 
on the point of revolt, and petitions for reform, signed by 
thousands, came to warn or raicour^e them. The majority 
of the Sacred College hated Lambruschini and his Austrian 
&ieads, and, to exclude him from the Papacy, were wiliii^ 
to side with the small section of liberal and nationalist 
cardinals.^ Eager to anticipate the arrival of Gaysmck, the 
Archbishop of Milan, who was bearer of the Austrian veto,* 
eager, too, to escape from the sultry Roman air, the coalition 
sank its personal differences, and elected Cardinal Mastai- 

■ The facta given in Biancbi, Diplomitaa, T. % anppoTt the view ttut Haabd 
owed his election mwe to the feeling against Iiambrniolilnl, than to any 
Liberalism In the Oocolava Bee also Cluillot, Somtnirt, 37. Cardinal Uioat* 
ia said to have obaarved to Lambiosobinl, ' ' If Ood makea the election, Hastal 
will be oboaen ; If the Devil gets hla flngei In, it will be yon or I." 

■ See above, p. 73. 
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Fenetti (June 17). With utmost shrinkliig and reluctance 
he was proolaimed as Fius^ IS. The nev Pope came of an 
old and decayed family of Sinigaglia, long famous down to 
their cats, so the proverb went, for nationalist sentiment 
In early life he had been destined for the army ; an impres- 
sionable, delicate, disingenuous youth,' afterwards a fashion- 
able but pure man of the world. Epilepsy dashed his hopes 
of military life ; he took orders, and acquired the melo- 
dramatic ia,me of an Italian revivalist preacher. As bishop 
at Spoleto and Imola, he had dealt mercifully with the 
Liberals ; though a patron of the Jesuits, and too much all 
things to aU men, he won a name for grociouaness and kind- 
ness and success in reconciling the opposing factions. He 
had read Gioberti and jyAz^Uo; he had marked with 
indignation the political persecutions, the stifling of trade, 
the foolish obscurantism of the government; he believed, 
with such enthusiasm as he was capable of, in the future of 
Italy. Cultured and liberal, kindly, sensible, with consider- 
able acuteness and a clear, forcible oratory, he might have 
succeeded in quieter times. An epileptic of delicate health, 
with more sensitiveness than depth of feeling or afifeotion, 
absolutely devoid of genius, superstitious, unserious, little- 
minded,^ he was no hero to steer a revolution. He was too 
intelligent to be alt<^thei weak; in youth he had been 
known for his proud temper, and he still had an introspec- 
tive obstinacy, which, though he never met opponents man- 
fully, rarely let him jdeld. But he was a coward morally 
and intellectually ; he pined for applause, he shrank &om 
responsibilities ; there was always in him something of the 
supple, Gimging ecclesiastic. He loved a half-genuine, half- 
hnmorons self-depreciation ; " My God," he said, " they 
want to make a Napoleon of me, who am only s poor 
country parson." He never fronted the situation, so long 
as he oould drift and throw the responsibility on Providence. 
~* ' ' c^timistic, with no master-grasp or foresight or 



' TroHope, Pitu, 8. Hb wbi said to be of Jswiib deaesut : ChaUlot, op, 
ci(., 39 ; M to whether be had been g, Freemuon, see Arthor, The Popt, L 13 n. 

* LlTsraut, II papato, 74-75 j Balragni, Cortt nmana. III. 345 ; CutelU, 
Bieardi, 340. 
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caution, he refused to look below the surface, and provided 
for the moment. 

Such was the man, who was called to decide the future 
destinies of the Papacy. He recognized at once that it 
must ally itself with Liberal Europa He could not fail 
to contrast Rusmn persecution of Catholic Poland and 
evangehcal intolerance in autocratic Prussia with the free- 
dom of the Church in constitutional England and France 
and Belgium, or the fervid Cathohcism of democratio 
Ireland. He inherited the traditional Roman jealousy of 
Austria, and the Galician massacres completed the aliena- 
tion. He bad studied the Primacy, and though far from 
rising to the fulness of Gioberti's conception, he wished to 
see the Papacy leading in the path of moderate reform. 
But he did not in the least realize all that lay in the 
liberal movement ; of the desire for political and intellectual 
freedom he had little comprehension ; itf seemed to him 
sufficient to abolish the crying grievances of the old order, 
and allow free play to trade.* J He was indeed anxious to 
prove himself no obscurantist;' he promised to support 
Scientific Congresses, and appointed a commismon on riul- 
ways; he marked his condemnation of Gr^ory's reign by 
granting ant.amnesty for poUtical o£fences (July 17). But 
though he had decided on this from the first, he delayed ita 
publication for a month, and clogged it with an oath, which 
seemed a ple<^ to abstain frtim political action. 

But in spite of its defects, the amnesty was hailed 
through Italy with wildest acclaim. There had been 
amnesties before, but never one that seemed so ^ontaneous 
or harbinger of so much besides. Pubhc opinion, steeped in 
Gioberti's dreams of a reforming Pope, had carefully watched 
the election ; it grew keener when it saw Gaysnick outwitted, 
and a Pope elected of liberal family and creditable ante- 
cedents. When the new reign opened with the amnesty, 
and 700 exiles and prisoners returning home spread the 
&me of their deUverer,v it saw in Pius the long-expected 
reformer, the creator of the new Italy, the mediator between 
Cathohcism and democracy. : To the religious, impulsive, 

' Gnalt«i1o, XmfyimtnU, HI. 48. 
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Lll-eduo&ted average Italian a Pope's sympathy meant more 
than all the philosophy and idealism of Yomig Italy^ Pius' 
presence had a magnetism on the thousands that crovded 
to Bome. He had a fine person and magnificent voice ; in 
oontrast with Gr^orys coarse and sordid appearance, he 
was a gentleman in bearing and manners. His simple 
informal habits, bis interest in every social and educational 
scheme, bis lavish and theatrical charity, the hundred stories 
of his wit and kindness, strung to fever-pitch th^^ adoration 
of the people. ) Applauding thousands followed him through 
the streets ; restive demonstrations conunemorated each day 
connected with his life ; torchlight processions would march 
to the Quirinal in the warm summer nights, and the Pope 
from his balcony would bless the kneeling multitude. 
Hymns were written to him; the men wore scarves, the 
women ribbons of his colours; Rossini wrote a cantata in 
his honour; tokens of esteem came &om every nation of 
Europe and America ; even the Sultan sent 1^ presents. 
(" Pius," wrote Gioberti in his Modem Jesuit, " has reconciled 
men to religion by provii^ himself a Mend of civilization,') 
/his reign "begins a new era for Italy and the world." All 
[mem bowed before the conception of a reforming Pope ) and 
when the amnestied exiles crowded to receive the sacra- 
ments, it seemed a symbol of the dawning time, when 
liberty and social redemption would go hand in hand with 
religion and moral reform. There was a boyish enthuoasm 
that hoped and believed all things. The air was thick with 
schemes of charity and education, with projects of raUways 
in which everybody should have shareB,^ with tmiver^ 
firatemity and optimism. Bologna sent to Borne its symbols 
of reconciliation ; (old trade feuds disappeared ; there were 
solemn peace-masings between police and people. The 
guilds of Roni^na converted themselves into mutual 
benefit societies, and large subscriptions were collected to 
found schools. Even in slow Piedmont big schemes of 
Bodal construction were in the ur, and a " grand Italian 
association " appeared on paper to recltum the uncultivated 
lands of the peninsula) 

' BpkdA, JUvatiauint, 1. 83, and Progttto noMiondU . . Conii. 
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/ To Charles Albert a reforming Pope -was the strongeBt 
of encoun^ments. ] His conscience was at rest, now that 
he was progressing'^on the same road as the Head of the 
Church,' and could set the Pope's example against the 
warnings of confessor and Jesuita He defied Archbishop 
Fransoni to do his worst. " In spite of the Uny Austrian 
party," he wrote, " I am firmly determined not to stop on 
the road of progress." Austria was threatening to occupy 
Bomt^na, and reli^on and patriotism made him hiul the 
chance of championing Pius against her attacks. " The 
moment Uiat Austria or Naples interferes in the Papal 
States," he said in October, J* I shall raise the cry of inde- 
pendence and reli^on." Promises of support poured in 
from the richer and middle classes of Piedmont. Vercelli, 
followed by other cities, coi^;ratulated him on his spirited 
foreign policy, and hinted that the time was ripe for consti- 
tutional libea1.y. The Agricjjllural Society, smartii^ under 
the retaliatory Austrian tariff, and touched by the patriotic 
current, was absorbed by the topic at its annual meeting 
(September 7). A week later the Scienti£$L£ongiess met 
at Goioa, and, encour^^ed by the King,' speech was &ee 
and bold. As if in national parliament, the associates dis- 
cussed independence and liberty and the Italian revivaL 
In December the government, giving itself bead,( allowed 
the Genoese to celebrate the centenary of their expulsion of 
the Austrians (December 5); and men's thoughts tiuned to 
the near future, when Milan and Venice in their turn might 
drive the foreigner out. } The line of bonfires, which blazed 
along the Apennines into Tuscany and Romagna, was a new 
gt^ of defiance to Austria. 

But though for the moment the Jesuits and reactionaries 
had not attempted to stem the flood, though some of them 
had theinselves barely escaped the contagion, they quickly 
rallied. [In Naples and Modena and the Austrian provinces 
reform had not dared to show its head. In Piedmont and 
Tuscany and Rome they were still a powerful and dangerous 
party, filling the public ofBces, controlling a large section of 

1 Dell& Mai^herita, Memorandim, 542. 
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the aristocracy and tiergy, strong in their world-wide oigani- 
zation and infludoces, seoret or overt, in every Italian Qovem* 
ment. At Rome Pius found himself opposed by the Jesuits, 
the majority of the Cardinals, the great mass of at least the 
higher dergy, and practically the whole civil service. In 
his aimety to o^nd no party he had decorated notorious 
Centurions and confirmed Oregory's most reactwnary officials. ) 
It was a fatal error ; in vain R(^, the French minister at 
Rome, urged that a porgii^ of the civil service must precede 
all reform ; the Pope repUed that nothing but the dearest 
evidence of guilt would induce him to i^JHmiyi an official 
He paid the penalty of his ill-timed leniency. (Orders &om 
the Quirinal were disobeyed ; the Saofedists talked of civil 
war, and libelled bim in their secret press.' The more saga- 
cious of them knew that Pius weis " struning his voice," and 
waited till they could persuade bini that reform was a £dn 
against the Church, and make him throw himself into 
their arms. 

Fortunately there were more wholesome influences at the 
QuirinaL The Pope's brother was an old rebel and a liberal. 
Father Tentura, a brave, frank, puzzled man, who bad 
scandalized GT^;ory's court by his friendship for Lamennais, 
held up his ideal of the Church's mission for Uberty and 
social regeneration. Rgtri, whose Italian blood and repute 
of philosophic Idberalism combined with Jesuit hatred to 
win him the respect of the reformers, was Pius* trusted 
adviser. CorboU-Bussi, the Pope's private secretary, had, 
like Tentura, vague socialist enthusiasms, and was fighting 
the worst corruptions of the government. In August the 
Pope had appointed Cardinal C^zzi to be Secretary of State. 
Gizn was looked to as the leader of the Liberal churchmen, 
and had been the popular candidate for the Papacy. In 
fact there was more easy tolerance than principle in his 
liberalism; his years (he was nearly 90), his municipal 
ignorance and timidity unfitted him for a statesman's work. 
The demonstrations &^i;hteaed him ; and in October he 

> Onaltorio, op. etc., IT. 74, ioa-107 ; SafS, Serilti, IL 36 n. ; Olobotl, 
Qtmtita tMdamo, Y. 103; Fwini, Soman Blate, I, 1S4; II. 74; Oori, op.eiL, 
14a. IS3. 
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issued a secret circular ag^ust "the noisy rejoioiiigs isl 
the populace," vhich was soon in everybody's hands and 
finally undid his brief popularity. ( The puzzled Pope tried to 
" reform without offending anybody." He refused to allow 
Bologna to invite the next Scientific Congress. He gave 
a general authorization of railways, and promised legal and 
municipal reforms (November), but at the same time he 
anathematized secret societies and doctrines subreraiTe of 
the Temporal Power, attacking " modem progr^s " with tJl 
the artillery of pontifical abueef ("With a nonagenarian 
Secretary, a vacillating Pope, a demoralized administration, 
the inevitable result was anarchy] The Centurions were 
still on their old footing, and as autumn drew on, the 
Romagnuol Liberals felt the assasan's knife in the unlit 
streets. For self-protection thej demanded a citizen guard, 
and at Bologna and Ferrara they patrolled the streets 
without waiting for the government's reply. Gizzi obstin- 
ately refused his sanction, and made his tenure of office 
conditional on non-surrender. 

The goTommeut was growing daUy weaker, Gizzi more 
irritated, the Pope more puzzled. " This winter," s^d Rossi, 
" the Roman government died of inertia." It had lost the 
authority of a settled government without gaining the vigour 
of a new one. It had brought none of the problems nearer 
solution. ^ Had it frankly allied itself with the Moderate 
Liberab, it might have been irresistible.^ But this meant 
the pm^ng of the civil service and the granting of a 
citizen guard ; and the reactionaries, woi-king on the Pope's 
scruples, were able to stave both off. The ModOTates for 
their part seemed struck with ineffectiveness. Over-con- 
fidence from the seeming triumph of their programme, 
trust in the Pope and unwillingness to force his handd 
prevented them from drivii^f dieir poUcy home. They 
had been frightened by the Radicals. They shrank from 
the rough vigour of the new democracy; Gavazzi the 
friar's attacks on capital and Ventura's denunciations of 
the wealthy alarmed them. Fearful of Jacobinism, they 
shrank from touching one stoue of the social edifice. Their 

' Gulzot, Itimoira, YIII. 350; Farini, cp. ott., I. 317. 
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pTOgrftmme vaa ludicrously insufficient for the present need : 
a reorganization of the police, the fomuttion of a bank at 
Bolt^na, TJniTersit; reform, a Council of Stata They gave 
banquets to Cobden and D'Az^lio ; founded clubs and 
newspapers. But papers and clubs alike passed into the 
hands of the Badicals; and a projected movement on the 
lines of the Irish Eepeal Station died still-bom. 

While the govenmients gave no sign, and the Moderates 
played at programme-maki^, the more strenuous liberals, 
seeing their hopes as iar as ever &om accomplishment, grew 
restless. Mazzini, angry as he was at the enthusiasm for 
the Pope and Charles Albert, recognized that his best policy 
was to join in the new movement and turn it to his ends. 
He was still prepared to sacrifice his republicanism if neces- 
sary, and accept any leader, be he Fope or King, who would 
declare for Unity. He instructed his &iends to give the 
demonstrations a more definite nationalist colour;* and 
though his own personal following was small, there were 
many Liberals who joined in the Pius cult from a hope 
that the Pope and princes would come freely or perforce 
into a democratic movement, with constitutional government 
and a war with Austria as its eventual goal They were 
hiUf sincere or less in their adulation, their judgment was 
almost overborne by the enthusiasm; but they were de- 
termined to force the pace, and use each concession to 
extort new ones. Perhaps they had never faced the possi- 
bility that they must soon choose between throwing over 
the princes or surrendering their own ideals. 

Tuscany was now the focus of discontent. But, in 
Giusti's phrase, though she had her feet out of bed, she still 
had her nightcap on. Had the government been true to its 
old and milder traditions, it would have needed much to 
rouse the country. But Corsini was dead (November 1845), 
and Ccmpini, the premier, alone preserved the policy of 

I HuifDl, Dvteeitto lettert, 168-169, I7S-I77> 33S> 'V> I Uuio, IfanM, 
309, 311. The inBtiuotlaDB pabllshed in Spado, Aimiuiunu, I. iao-124, leem 
genuine, though their aocltliit coloniiug proves thU th«7 did not b 
from Uaziini blmMlf. 
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Fossombroni's school. Benzi, the leader of the Rimini 
rising, was extradited (Jimuaty 1846), and imwamed by the 
signs of rising storm, the reactionary cabinet decided to 
admit the Jesuits. Nothing could have touched Tuscan 
susceptibilities nearer the quick, and the traditional abhor- 
rence of the Society had been inten^fied by their aggressTe 
attitude in Switzerlajid. Defeated in an attempt to intro- 
duce them into Florence, the court tried to prepare the way 
for them at Pisa by inviting their inevitable forerunners, 
the Sisters of the Sacred Heart. But Montanelli, a professor 
at the University, roused the students, and the fflsterhood 
retreated before their threats (February 21, 1S46). Mon- 
tanelli organised the secret press into a powerful poHtical 
force. Though often juvenile and ezi^gerated, its popular 
verve, its skilful appeals to all sections of Liberals, its bold 
and defiant circulation made it a vast and insidious influ- 
ence. The poUce tried in vain to track it down ; and its 
"bulletins" went through the post, were thrown into the 
Grand Duke's carri^e, and showered in the theatres. Then 
came the news of Pius' accession and the Papal amnesty. 
Tuscany was traditionally suspicious of Rome, but the cult, 
sedulously preached, seized on it, leavii^ Niocolini to com- 
plain that his friends had been dipped in holy water. The 
demonstrations, that followed, found their food in the dis- 
content, as much economic as political, which was spreading 
through the country. Broad riots gave the reactionaries 
a pretext to intrigue for an Austrian occupation ; but Leo- 
pold, tender of his independence, set his face against inter* 
ventioo. The government tried to frighten the well-to-do 
classes by rusing the cry of communism; but the cooler 
heads scoffed, and the liberal nobles of Florence, thoiigh 
not endorsing all the demands of the secret press, were as 
insistent as the Radicals for reform of local government and 
the civil service. But they failed to agree on a policy. On 
the one hand stood the more cautious section, led by Gap- 
poni and Ridolfi, the leaders of the Geoi^fils ; on the other, 
a small knot of men, who, though very far from being demo- 
crats, looked beyond administrative reform to completed 
social liberty and constitutional government. Their chief 
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'was Bettino Kcasoli, an austere country noble, vho knew 
his end and went stra^ht for it. They were a manly patri- 
otic group, but too exoluBive for a time, when compromiae 
and discipline irere all-necessary to fuse the Liberals into a 
solid and practical party. Both sectiona joined hands in 
demanding a relaxation of the censorship ; both wished to 
see the secret press superseded by public joumali&m. But 
while Capponi asked for the license of a mngle privil^ed 
paper, which should be almost non-political, Bioasoli knew 
that this would satisfy nobody, uid urged the necessity 
of allowing full freedom of the press. Cempini slowly 
brought the ministry to the more Liberal polity ; the secret 
press suspended its issues to give the government free play, 
and both LiberEiJ parties seized the occasion of Cobden's 
visit to Florence (May 1847), as the pretext of a great 
demonstration. The Georgofils naturally gathered to do 
honour to the great Free-trader, and even the ministry was 
forced to take a part Four days later (May 6), the govem- 
ment published the new press-law, and in a few weeks it 
promised a Cotmoil of State and reforms in lav and local 
government. But the hampering provisions of the press-law 
only proved how unequal the ministry was to its task. Con- 
cessioDS, grudg^gly and tardily made, though welcomed with 
noisy in^cerity, failed to win real gratitude, and encouraged 
further ^tation. The middle classes were calling for power 
to organize a natiomd guard that would protect property 
against bread riots and possible anarchist outbreaks. Bal- 
dasseroni, the Minister of Justice, a sincere, hard-working 
official, was masking himself behind the projects of reform, 
and probably intended to stultify them in the execution.' 
The people grew more and more suspicious, and when a law 
appeared early in June to regulate pubUo demonstrations, 
their oontemptuouB disregard made it a dead letter. 

Meanwhile the Pope's subjects in their turn were grow- 
ing impatient Dimly conscious of what was going on, they 
alternated between depression and fresh bursts of enthusiasm 
and hope. Their reverence for the Pope was indeed un- 

1 Uontandlt, Mexurit, 1. 281 ; Zobl, Staria, T. io& 
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shaken. His reactionary Eni^clicals passed hardly noticed ; 
the old loyalty and new radicalism of the Romans, and the 
calculated praise of their leaders had nused him to a 
pedestal, from which it was impossible for him at once to 
displace himself. His cosmopoUtan fame threw a reflected 
lustre on the city. The Sultan's envoy, the English Queen's 
letter, the thanks of the famine-stricken Irish stirred its 
prida But expectations were high, and reforms, which 
would have satisfied a year ago, were scorned as unequal to 
the times. There was keen disappointment at the rejection 
of the prayer for a citizen guazd, at the delays in legal re- 
form and railway construction. In Romagna the old threats 
of secession were heard again. The Romans fixed the 
responsibility of the delay with accuracy enough on the 
Cardinals and Jesuits, and in the spring ominous cheers 
were heard for " Fius, but not the others." The Jesuits, th^ 
beUered, wore plotting the Pope's death ; and when he 
visited their college, the crowd shouted, " Holy Father, don't 
take their chocolate." The demonstrations were chai^;ing 
their character. Though still with more or less dncerity 
made in honour of the Pope, they were becoming clamorous 
for reform and war. The leaders intended them to intimi- 
date the government. The prime mover was a self-confident, 
genial blacksmith, Angelo Bnmetti, nicknamed Ciceruaochio, 
who posed as the Pope's personal friend, and whose brawny, 
genuine personality marked him out for a popular leader. 
He preached unity and virtue in honest melodrama; and 
though the nobles flattered him, and Lord Minto compared 
h im to Horatius, the pride of the Roman artisan saved him 
from being spoilt There was need of such a man, for every 
day it was more difficult to prevent impatience from degen- 
erating into disorder. Pius was alarmed, and dearly as he 
loved his popularity, was disposed to draw back. He was 
irritated at t^e opposition of the court, but lacked courage 
to cow it down.^ The work of reform dn^ed slowly along ; 
and new promises, procrastinated in their turn, only quick- 
ened hopes that were not intended to be realized. Still 
some progress was made. In March (184;'), a press lav 
* Gniiot, Xtmoirti, VIIL 357-358 ; Oibnrio, Notitie, 61. 
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abolished the prerentive censorship, whieh had for some 
mondis past been praolicallj in abeyance, but it limited 
criticism of oontemporaiy poUtica, and, like ita Tuscan ooun* 
terpart, satisfied nobod; and beoame a dead letter. In 
April the Pope promised a Council of State, to be nominated 
hy the Provincial Councils and have a conuderable yoice in 
l^pslation and financei In June a ministerial cabinet veB 
appointed in place of the old irr^^ular system, and though 
it was composed exclu^vely of ecclesiastics, it seemed an 
advance towards popular institutions. But the government 
urtecked any chance of recovering ground by coupling ita 
reforms with irritating freaks of coercion. Gizzi protested 
offioally against anti-Austrian theories, which forgot that the 
Pope was " father of all Christians, to whatever part of the 
world they belonged." Ventura was assailed for his fmieral 
oration on O'Connell (who had died at Genoa on his way to 
Rome), in which he condemned passive obedience, and held 
up for model the " amorous and l^al agitation " of the 
great Irishman. Gavazzi, a Bamabite &iar, who had been 
preaching somewhat incendiary sermons, was forbidden to 
mention the name of Italy. 

But the Moderates under D'Azeglio's leadership were at 
last a^tating with some vigour ; and the ministry, following 
too late Kossi's advice, hoped to win them by a decree to 
&rm a citizen guard (June 30),^ though the resolution en- 
tailed Gizzi's resignation. They probably thought that an 
armed middle class was their best bulwark agtunst popular 
pressure on the one hand, and Austrian or Sanfedist plots 
on the other. For the moment the latter seemed more 
imminent. Sanfedist intrigues had long been busy both 
at Bome and in the ligations. There had been apparently 
concerted attacks on the liberals at Parma and Lucca and 
Siena; and soma of the bolder partisans talked of a eoup 
tCitat. Whether there was any substance in it may be 
doubted ; but real or pretended disclosures made even level- 
headed men believe in a " great conspiracy," * and Rome was 

1 D'Ai^lio, C Italic, 11-16; Coppl, Annali, IX. 104-107. 
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frenzied with terror and suspicion. Austria, it was thought 
not without ground, was b^iind the Sanfedists, and TisiooB 
of massacre soared the citizens. Ciceruaochio and his men 
wen masters of the city and issued hyEterioal versions of 
the plot The Pope, though sceptical, hurried on the 
organization of the citizen guard, ordered the disbanding 
of the Centurions, and arrested such of the Sanfedist sus- 
pects as did not fly. Cardinals and priests, infected with 
the enthusiasm or bowing to the storm, collected subscrip- 
ticois for the patriotic cause. The ranks of the citiz^ 
guard filled rapidly, and Rome was too serious or frightened 
to laugh at their odd Bemi-civil equipment Cardinal 
Fmretti, who had succeeded Gnzu, sealed their enthusiasm 
by appealing to them to "show Europe that we can manage 
by ourselves." Fraretti, who was the Pope's cousin, had 
been an Austrian spy, and his mncerity may be doubted.* 
But his brother Pietfo had played an honourable part in 
the Rerolution of 1831, and now moulded his policy to 
Idberalism. For the moment the Cardinal's popularity was 
unbounded, and the govenmient's decree to form a camp 
of observation at ForU seemed to show that for the moment 
it and the people were reconciled. 

A week before there had been a possibility that in the 
constitutional struggle the national questJon might be for- 
gotten. Now Austrian impatience once more brought 
government and people into line in defence of Italian 
Independence. Mettemioh had watched the oourse of 
events with disquietude. In his system "a Liberal Pope 
was an impossibility " ; now fronted by one, he declared 
it " the greatest misfortune of the age." Austrian influences 
had ^ed to stem the Italian movement, and Mettemich, 
at last realizing the strength of the ideal that faced him, 

t 7Si LaFarlnk, Storia, IIL 43^44; ^ Boul, Coaginra di Btima, 49 U attU t 
Ooii, Aivolvtiont, 343 ; CorrMpondeaoe— Itklj, L 60-61 ; NlcooUni, PontifieaU, 
16 ; 0*1mi1, Sanan StdU, 355 ; CampucUa, Jfy L^ft, iij ; D'AMgtio, L'ltalie, 
19. Btja In his muory qf (A( Axmn RepuUie \i^. eU., II. 5S'59i, aawrt* 
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confessed that it was "a sorry task to fight with uit- 
Bubstantial thii^"^ In vain he had tried to frighten 
the Pope with the phantasm of Protestantism, and the 
Grand Duke hy prediotions that the national movement 
must end in a republic. After endeavouring equally in 
vain to attach Charles Albert by a promise of support 
against his own subjeots, he set his agents at work to libel 
the King,' When the promise of a citizen guard at Eome 
was followed by a renewed agitation in Tuscany, he wrote 
an angry note, threatening occupation if the guard were 
conceded, and sent a copy to the Turin court. At the tdme 
of the Conclave he had only been prevented 1^ French 
threats from occupying Bomagna, and now ugain he hinted 
at intervention if the Liberal movement went further, pro- 
voking Palmerston into a threat to send the English fleet 
to Trieste, and even drawing from Guizot a warning that 
he would land French troops in the Papal States.' But 
Mettemioh threw prudence to the winds. Had he had his 
own way, he would have made a strong miUtary demon- 
stration OD the Fo, as a threat to Rome ; * d^eat«d in this 
by his colleagues, he Vas driven back on a smaller move. 
On the very day for which the Sanfedist consforacy was 
supposed to have been planned, the Auatriana, with much 
offensive parade, poured a latge reinforcement into tiie 
citadel of Ferrara, which they garrisoned by treaty rights. 
After a curt refusal from Borne to allow them to enter 
Bomagna, the Ferrara garrison, acting on a forced interpre- 
tation of a treaty clause, patrolled Uie streets of the city 
itself (August d), and a week later definitely occupied it. 
A thrill of indignation ran through Italy at the insult 
oSered to the Pope, and the plfun proof of Austria's in- 
tention to veto the hopes of the nation. The Liberals 
closed up their ranks. Moderates like CAzeglio and Balbo 

> Ha wu «tUl In Angnit tS47 talking ftbont Italy bdng a geogimphleal 
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called for lesolute measares. Far airay in Montevideo, 
Garibaldi, whose legion's heroism had rung through the 
world, wrote to the Pope, offering its services in his defence. 
Wrath, panic, the fear of invasion loosed the tide, and 
swept the princes more or less reluctantly with it. The 
Pope, whose fixed ides (save, perhaps, la rare moments of 
Liberal expansion^), was to preserve the mtegrity of his 
dominions, was indignant at the in^ngement on his iu- 
dependence and hiut«d at excommunication. At the same 
time he sent a messenger to Charles Albert, to ask whether 
he could oount on his protection. 

All through the spring and summer Charles Albert had 
been gravitating to the Liberal camp. He had steadily de- 
veloped his economic policy, preparing the ground for the 
Lukmanier railway, and negotiating for the Anglo-Indian 
mail. Though inconsistent as ever, he was still subsidising 
the Sonderbund, the railway convention with republican 
Switzerland was htuled as an earnest of his growing Liberal- 
ism. Irritated by Austrian intrigues with the Cantons, 
angry and indignant at her note on the citizen guard, he 
drew nearer to the nationalists. Their books and papers 
were allowed to circulate ; the Torinese were permitted to 
subscribe to the sword of honour, which was to be presented 
to OaribaJdi on his expected return ; the King himself had 
interviews with the conspirators of Milan.' When the news 
came of the occupation of Ferrara, even Delia Margherita 
bowed to the storm of indignation that swept in from the 
other states. The King could not be deaf to die national 
voice, which hailed bjn i "sword of Italy"; he more than 
responded to the outburst, and when the Pope's message 
came, wrote back, that, come what might, he would never 
part his cause &om that of Pius. When the Agricul- 
tural Society met at Casale on the anniversary of the Pope's 
amnesty, he sent an open letter, proclaiming himself the 
champion of the Guelf cause, and declaring that " if God 
permitted a war for the freedom of Italy, he would place 
himself at the head of his army." ' It was his first public 
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allusion to var; and the associates, Hedmontese, Genoese, 
Lombards, Parmesans, Komans, replied with enthusiastic 
promises of help and pleadings for a citizen guard. The 
whole country was stirred to a ferrour strange to Piedmont, 
and all classes vied in offering life and substance for the 
national cause. 

In Tuscany and Lucca the excitement took form in an 
ever angrier demand for a citizen guard. Probably eveiy 
revolution once Uie Irish movement of 1779 has recognized, 
that when it has put anns in the people's hands, it has 
trium[Aied more certainly than by winning representalive 
institutions. The Italians knew well that the arming of a 
citizen guard made despotism henceforth impossible. To 
the propertied classes, too, it was a guajantee against pos- 
sible anarchy and all the turbulence that was vorkii^ below 
the sur&ce. But at this moment it was ndther as a weapon 
against despotism nor'u^ainst socialism that the people called 
for it. They wanted arms to defend their country ; viaons 
of an armed people driving the Austrians before them come 
into men's minds. Tuscany was as exposed as Bomagna to 
an Austrian invadon, and the occupation of Ferrara gave 
point to Mettemioh's threats. While Florence answered by 
a small but angry demonstration, Lucca took a stronger line. 
The Lucchese had been closely watching ihe course of 
events in Tuscany, but the whimsical, dissolute Duke 
had learnt nothing from the omens. Deaf to the wanui^ 
of Ward, who had learnt the ways of courts and proved 
himself a sagacious and cautious adviser, he met the outcry, 
that came from every class, with the boast that " Bouibon 
princes sacrifice their tJuones rather than their principles." 
But the exasperation, which followed the arrest of some 
popular Liberals, fr^htened him into permitting the enrol- 
ment of a citizen guard (September i), and a few days later 
he fled from the Duchy. Early in October, rejecting the 
Duke of Modena's advice to caJI in tiie Austrians, he sold 
his life-interest to Tuscany, and abdicated. 

The Tuscan government realized that when the guard 
was once permitted at Lucca, it was no longer safe to refuse 
it in Tuscany, and the Grand Duke, touched by the wave 
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of national enthtuiasm and half-impatient ci Austrian tute- 
lage, granted it on September 4, though a kw days later 
the feeble, puzzled man wrote to assure the Emperor of his 
unalterable attachment.^ But notliing vas known of the 
letter, and a flood of forvid patriotism swept OTOr the country, 
bursting down the old local rivalries. Florence sent back 
to Pisa the harbour chains, which for over 200 years had 
hung before the Baptistery as the sign of victory over her 
ancient enemy. The tricolor * had floated at Lucoa, and the 
people took it for a sign that they had reached some pro- 
mised land of reconciliation and freedom. The enthusiasm 
seized on all — old and young, [oiesta and soldiers, nobles 
and people. Each city had its " federal festival " ; the 
country towns followed, and from the villages men and 
women and children trooped in with scmgs and flying ban- 
ners, their priests at their head, fervid against the sacri- 
legious invader of Ferrara, At Florence a monster procession 
d^ed before the Htti Palace, and cried for death to the 
Austrian and aUtance with Rome.' But behind the enthu- 
eaasm for the Pope and the national cause lay a deep distrust 
of the government, which made the festivities easily lapse 
into disorder. Leghorn was, not for the first lime, in riot 
(September 22), and so impressed had its governor, the 
younger Corsini, been by the tempw of the cit^, that he 
urged in the cabinet, that nothing less than a constitution 
cmuld lay the discontent. Corsini's boldness cost him his seat 
in the ministry, but the Grand Duke saw that he must win 
the Moderate Liberals ; and dismisoi^ the most unpopular of 
the old ministers, he gave portfoUos to lUdolfi and Serristori. 

Thus the oooupatitm of Ferrara had gone (at to relieve 
the strain in the three progressive states. By the strange 

' L» Tarenne, L'ltaUt OattraU, 49, qnotlng from GnerrMal. 1 am > little 
mpioloiia at tba aDtborfty, 
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alchemy of ciioumstances the Liberal moTement had come 
for the moment to appear as the champion of the Tem- 
poral Power ; the reform and nationalist oausea were even 
more iodisaolubly blended, and both wore the halo of the 
Church's blessing. To a oool observer indeed the atuation 
must have appeared full of peril Confidence and distrust 
Btill struggled for mastery. The Mends of the old aystem 
filled the civil service, and threw a thousand obstacles ia 
the working of the new laws. The popular demands were 
growing in ever increaang ratio, and the press, which had 
leapt into active life in Tuscany and the Papal States, was 
likely to fc^ce the pace still mare ; while the riots at L^- 
hom and Cioeruaochio's demonstrations at Rome pointed to 
ibroes, already dimly seen and feared, whioh might hurry 
teibrm into revolution. Already civil blood had been spilt 
in Calabria.^ 

But on the surface Italy seemed as one against Austria, 
Everything pointed to an early war. The agitation had 
b^un at Milan and Venice, and the only question was 
whether the governments or the revolution would lead the 
nation to the field. The shadow of the coming struggle 
impeUed the laterals to draw the three pr(^reasive states 
tf^ther in some form of allianoei A steady growth of 
belief in Free Trade * suggested a Commercial League after 
the preoedmt of the German Zollverein, and such a league, 
if not yet ostensibly political, would be a warning to Metter- 
nich, and pledge die three governments yet further to a 
nationalist policy. Pius, still smarting at the occupation of 
Ferrara, eagerly took up a scheme which would relieve him 
of much of his reqwnsibility, and assure him the protection 
of the Hedmontme army, should the Austrians again 
threaten to oocupy Romagna. To propose its formation, he 
sent Corboli-BuBsi to Turin, where be was enthuiUB8ti(»lly 
welcomed, while the Grand Duke sent word that he would 
not be slow to ally himself with Rome and Piedmont in the 
d^enoe of Italian nationality. 

Corboli-Bussi was ably seconded by Lord Mmto, whom 
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Palmerstoii, sbroogly in sympathj vith the Liberal move- 
ment, had sent on a roving commission to observe how 
matters vere developing. Minto, while inainMng that 
England would sanction no territorial changes, encouraged 
the governments to persevere in a policy of reform and 
independence. He found Charles Albert once more para- 
lyzed by indecision. As was habitual with him after any 
decided step, he was exhausted and ill after the Casale 
letter. The government vas not ready for war. The King 
was still entai^led in the Jesuit net.^ Alarmed lest the 
excitement and disorder of Tuscany should spread to 
Piedmont, he had allowed his police to charge a crowd 
which had met to hear Rossini's Hymn to Ptus sung in 
public A formal oomplaint f^ainst their conduct, though 
few dared to sign, marked the be^nning of public agitation. 
Villamarina added his protest, and lost his office for it. But 
the King still gave him his confidence, and Delia Margherita, 
after much dismgenuous treatment &om the King, was forced 
to follow him into retirement (October 9), The same uncer- 
tunty marked the Kii^s attitude to the Commercial League. 
To accede to it seemed the pendant of his message to the 
Pope in Ai^ust, but, though he was still forward to champion 
Pius, he appeared indifferent to the League, except so &r as 
it would promote the political lead of Piedmont, and he asked 
for terms to which neither Tuscany nor Rome could a^ree.* 
In vain Minto urged the completion of a simple defensive 
alliance ; it was not till November that even die principles 
of a commercial treaty were t^reed upon, and meanwhile 
Charles Albert's obstinacy had implanted in the Pope a 
prejudice which never left him. 

But the King was already veering agun. A popular 
song on the iM Tentmna (the Wobbling King) fell into his 
hands ; he was roused and shamed, and returned to his old 
attitude. He saw that the temper of the people was too 
h%h to be trifled with ; he was anxious to forestall any 
forcing of his hands. And however fearful he may still 
have been of the ultimate outcome of the movement, he had 

I Cantb, Oroniitoria, 11. 757. 
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no rooted prejudice f^ainst administrative reforms, which 
might be r^j^urded merely as the complement of his earlier 
work. At tiie end of October a decree was published with 
ft long list of reforma in law and local govenmient and police, 
in public health and the censorship, followed soon after by 
the organisation of an Education Department, and the civil 
emancipation of the FioteBtants. The reforms, extensive as 
they were, fell short of what the times needed, but they were 
welcomed with a delirium of joy. Festivities on the Tuscan 
model were held in every town and village. Old hatreds, 
local rivalries, the cares of buraness went forgotten; even 
stalwart radicals, who remembered 1833, could not resist 
the intoxication, and staid Piedmont abandoned itself to a 
millennium of efiudve fraternity. A great demonstration was 
organised at Turin (November 3), and the King, after hesita- 
tion, rode through the cheering crowds, silent, pale, appar- 
ently untouched. His annual journey to Genoa was one 
series of ovations, and there a yet more imposing reception 
awaited him. But the temper of the Genoese was clear. 
They prayed for amnesty for the Mazrinions and the expul- 
sicm of the Jesuits ; cries were heard of " Cross the Ticino, 
and we will all be with you." The King took fright again ; 
below the cheers for himself he fancied he could hear 
murmiu'ed applause of Mazzim, and he cooled the ardour 
of the city by an order discountenancing public meetings. 
Another great reception was prepared for his return to 
Turin, but the King, wretchedly ill, and dreading petitions 
for further reforms, drove rapidly through the streets in a 
closed carriage, and made tlie disappointed crowds a grudging 
and hurried acknowledgment from his palace balcony. 

But he was still resolved to fight, if Austria made a for- 
ward move,i and in the general unrest, with the occupation 
of Ferrara galling all Central Italy, an accident nearly pre- 
cipitated the struggle. The Duchess of Parma, Napoleon's 
widow, had died (October 17), and by the terms of the 
Treaty of Florence, the Duke of Lucca succeeded to her 
throne, while Lucca passed to Tuscany, and the outlying 
Tuscan districts of the Lunigiana, west of the Modenese and 

> BluttoU, Z(((«re, L 376. 
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Faimeaan Apennines, vere to be divided between the two 
contiguous Duchies. The reluctance of their infaabitants to 
exchange the mild rule of Tuscany for despotisoi von the 
strong sympathy of Tuscans and Luochese. The Florentine 
government delayed cession, till the young Duke Frauds Y. 
of Modena, who had succeeded his &ther a year before, grew 
impatient, and occupied Fivizzano early in November (Nov- 
ember 5 ). There was fatal fighting in the streets, and the 
excitement at Florence nearly drove Tuscany into war. But 
cooler counsels prevailed, and an arrangement was patched 
up, which saved Toscao d^;mty. Austria was apparently 
anxioiia to avoid the conflict/ the Duke of Modena talked of 
joining the Commercial League, and after oountless protocols 
and notes, Metteniich yielded to the threatening signs and 
Falmerston's strong pressure, and withdrew his troops from 
the city of Frarara (December 16). 

' Uettamloh, «p. eiL, Til. 473-^74 ; BlcuoU, op. ciL, 1. 174. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE CONSTITUTIONS 

1847 MARCH 1848 

Eun^ltthelMglimiiigof 1848. Scliemeaof warinltaljr. TheLombard 
rerival ; the Tailwa; qneation ; Lombaidj m 1847 ; tha Bomilli 
duaonitntion ; Naxari's petition ; Hbiud at Yemce ; Badetiky ; ths 
ToBAOOO Rion. The conatitational qoMticm ; tlie economic qnotiQn ; 
the breed riota ; revolt of L^hom. The Conotitation&lietB ; in 
TnBCftn/ ; in Piedmont ; Caroor. Naplee and Sicilf ; the rinug in 
CUabria ; Hodentes end Badicala at Naples ; Sioiuan BivoLnnoir, 
Thi CoirsTmrtioii in Naplee ; in Piedmont ; in Tnscaux ; at Borne ; 
the "Stotatee" ; theocracy and constitution at Some. 

The year 1848 opened through all Europe with the pre- 
sentiment of ooming change. The Home Rule agitations in 
Hungary and Bohemia and the feud between Magyars and 
Croatians threatened the AuBtrian Empire with difiruption. 
The summoning of the Frosuan IKet, its hot quarrel -with 
the goremment and speedy dissoluUon had roused all 
Germany to a oonstituti<mal struggle. In France the fiasco 
of the Spanish marrii^s and the daily evidence of Orleanist 
corruption had discredited Louis Philippe and Guizot, and 
encouraged liberals and Socialists to an attack, which was 
to prove victorious sooner than they dreamt England had 
just seen the victory of the Anti-Com-Law League, looked 
up to as a model by the Idberals of all Europe, and was 
s^ agitated to its depths by the Chartists. In Italy, 
Austria was makii^f treaties with the Duchies of the Po, 
which would reduce them to practical dependence. On the 
other hand Piedmont, Tuscany, and Borne were pledged to a 
poUcy that meant defiance to ihe Empira No reform was safe 
till Uie Austrians were driven from Lombardy imd Tenetia ; 
and even Naples, occupied with its own speoiiri problems, and 
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feeling the Austrian influence comparatively slightly, had 
put its Liberals in line with those of the rest of Italy. 
Much had happened lately to drive home the conviction 
that Austria must bo fought ; Mettemich'a notes to Tuscany 
and Piedmont, the events of Ferrara, the Duke of Modena'a 
boast that he had an army at call across the Fo were so 
many precursors of battle. That war would come, and that 
the Austrians would be expelled, was a belief almost uni- 
versal, whether it came by the help of a foreign power, or 
by the armies of the Italian princes, or by a great uprising 
of the people. 

Of foreign help indeed there was small expectation at 
the moment Louis Philippe had taken Mettemich for his 
pedagogue, and warned Charles Albert not to count on 
French assstanoe ; and though he would tolerate no 
Austrian incervention in the Papal States, he was indignant 
ai, Palmerston's patronage of the nationalists.^ English 
sympathy was warm for Italy, but Palmerston, though he 
genuinely shared in it, would give no more than the vaguest 
hints of alliance, and was doing all he could to hold back 
Piedmont from war.' There was indeed little inclination to 
look abroad for help. Young Italy and the Fiedmontese 
statesmen were at one at least in this, and Charles Albert 
had voiced the feelii^ of the nation, when he endorsed 
the phrase that " Italy would do "her own work," ' In spite 
of English infiuence and Austrian intrigues, his better 
instincts for national redemption and his poor cares for 
the safety of his crown made him face closer and closer the 
contingency of war. The Italians believed that the other 
princes, except in Modena and Farma, would join their 

> Gotzot, Mimoira, TIIL 403-403 ; lA., Hittoirt pariementaire, TV. $55 > '^■ 
542, 552 ; D'Hansaonville, fdlitique trtiriean, IL 233-144 ! Blsnohl, J)^ta- 
mazia, T, 33, 404. I think that Fo^ (Storta, II. 53S-539] has shown maion 
to doubt the sccaiso^ of the secret treatj between Francs and Aostria 
(March 1847), i«Iemd to in Hillebrand QemMdiXt /VonitvuAj, II. 683-683. 
It is probable that there were pourparlttt, bat that nothing was concluded ; 
Ita principal provision was that France oonaeuted to the sole interrantion ot 
Aostria, if oomplicatlona took place in Ital;. See above, p. 183. 

* Aahley, PaimtriUM, I. 64 ; Uartin, Friita Contort, I. 439; Bianchi, op, 
«it. y. 81, 93. 

* lUUia/arA da U; oee IieopardI, Narraiwni, 23a 
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armies to his. The belief vaa bom of the unthi&kiiig 
optimism of the Ume. The Pope was declaring even nov 
that he irould hare no var on any terms. Ferdinand of 
Naples was too lemote, too jealous of Piedmont, too sym- 
pathetic irith Austrian despotism, to be a willing partner in 
the stru^le. Only the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who wae at 
the mercy of the popular tide and had his small grievances 
against Austria, was likely to fight by the side of the King 
of Piedmont But the enthu^asm took little count of the 
enemy's strength or its own apparent weakness. Memories 
of the past, ffuth in the future of Italy, confidence that the 
Pope's hlessii^ would descend on the Italian hosts gave the 
fervour of a crusade to the coming struggle. 

Alt eyes were fixed on Lombardy as the seat of the 
coming war; and Che Lombards themselves, impatient for 
the fight, were already in a state of semi-revolt. Fat some 
years past the educated classes had been slowly weaning 
themselves from the unreal epicurean life, which had stifled 
their political interests. Some of the younger nobles, 
imitating the Qeoigofils, threw themselves into mild philan- 
thropic schemes, uid their literary o^^an, the Itivieta Earopea, 
dared to speak of the brotherhood of Italians and the 
impotence of coercion to crush the sprit of freedom. More 
or less distinct from them, a more thoroughgoing and 
popular school gathered round Correnti and Cattaneo, the 
editor of the I'fdiUecnico. Correnti, in a clandestine pamphlet,' 
challenged the government on the treatment of its Italian 
provinces, and proved to the satis&otion of his countrymen 
that they had imjust measure meted them in their share of 
Imperial taxation.* Cattaneo was lees advanced on the 
nationalist question than the liberal nobles; but in social 
and industrial matters his review was bold and outspoken, 
fearlessly analyzing the industrial conditions of the country, 
and giving voice to theories of reform and freedom, that 
were incompatible with Austrian despotism. But Cattaneo's 
timidity on the point of independence could not satisfy 
the mass of young lawyers and doctors, who, though they 
had discarded the ritual of Young Italy, accepted Mazzini's 

' L'AvMtrim *!» L«mbardia. * SeeftboTe, p> 53. 
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nationalist programme. Men like these did their best in a 
dark hour to keep alive the flame by clandestine pnblica- 
tions of liberal books, by organizing a polemic of waU vrit- 
ings, by quiet work among the artizans and peasants. 

But it was the Piedmontese school that gave Lombard 
patriotism its bottom. Some of the Milanese nobles owned 
properties in Piedmont, and divided their lives between 
Turin and Milan. The tradition of a North Italian kingdom 
under the House of Savoy had survived the discomfitures 
of 1S14 and 182 1, and it only needed Charles Albert's 
signal to give it life again. The tariff war of 1 846 brought 
the occasion, and the nobles made cautious overtures to the 
Kiug, which at all events wore not entirely rejected.* 
TorelU wrote of the Kingdom of North Italy, and tried to 
Touae Charles Albert with the tempting bait Home ques- 
tions helped to stir the public. In 1837 the govemmMit 
had sanctioned the laying of a railway between Milan sDd 
Venice ; end an angry controversy arose whether the Milan- 
Brescia section should pass by Bergamo or Treviglio, The 
majority of the Italian shareholders ^voured the more 
direct route by Treviglio ; and the eloquence of a young 
Venetian barrister, Daniel Manin, brought the dispute into 
national prominence, and made it a batti^fround between 
government and peopla Hanin, who, like Disraeli, came 
of a Venetian Jew stock, took as his motto that it is " per- 
haps never right for a nation to re^gn itself to misfortune," 
and found his political model in the legal agitations of 
O'Connell and the Anti-Com-Law Let^e. It was impos- 
sible, he beUeved, to fight Austria, except in the event of 
an European upheaval ; and meanwhile oi^fanized opposition 
would train the people and secure respect for Itf^y. His 
opportunity had come, and he fearlessly bearded the 
Imperial Commissioner. Encoiuaged by his novel boldness, 
the Milanese and Venetian shareholders came into line, and 
after years of controversy their united vote carried the day. 
It was the beginning of revolution ; the government had its 
first check, and Venice and Milan at last joined hands.* 

> Onalterlo, Rivolgimttiti, 1. 445-447 ; Bonfftdlnl, MatuaiBle, aay ; SenioTi 
JournaU, L 397 ; Flnolll, Slona, ML 179. 

* Before 1848 tb« line ma SuliliAd troio Milan to Trerlglio and Irom 
Ueitre to Tfeensa. It ms not open throoghont Ull 1857. 
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It was now the sununer of 1847. Lombardy and 
Venetia had been stirred to their depths. The fervour 
which Pius had called out, the outcry at the occupation 
of Ferrara, the call for Independence had their echoee in 
the down-trodden Austrian provinces. In the country the 
peasants were at last b^;iiiiung to stir ; in the towns the 
nobles and Radicals were drawing t«^ther. The priests 
dragged forward their differences with the government, the 
communal councils stood up to the officials, the mountain 
peasantry defied the forest lawa The Austrians were boy- 
cotted in high society, and not even an Archduke could find 
an Italian partner at a balL At the Scientific Congr^a, 
which met this year at Venice (September 1847), nationalist 
sentiment cropped up from each discussion on railways or 
industry or literature. But something bi^er and more 
obvious was needed to take the public eye. Archbishop 
Gaysruck had died, and the government hoped to win 
populanty by appointing an Italian to the vacant see. 
Their nominee,' Romilli, had Uttle to recommend him either 
as patriot or prelate, but it sufficed that he was an Italian, 
and Milan gave him a reception worthy of the Ambrosian 
see (September $). Its enthusiasm and unanimity mad- 
doied the authorities, and when, three days later, the 
festivities were repeated, the police drew their swords on 
the peaceful holiday crowd, and for days the troops patrolled 
the streets, hustlhig and provoking the citizens. The 
bloodshed, the insult to church and city finally won the 
masses of Blilan to the oause; and even the mf^trates, 
scandalized by the brutal effrontery, acquitted the men who 
had been arrested at the demonstrationa The government 
realized that it was &ce to face with a serious movement, 
but it entirely miscfdoulated its strength ; and Mettemich, 
though he was intending to make considerable reforms, 
thought that the mun grievance against the government 
was that it " had bored " the Milanese. 

He fomid himself fronted by another and more em- 
barrassing phase of opposition. However comatose the 
OoDgr^;ations might seem, they were still the one ezist- 
ii^ frf^ment of representative institutions, the one hope of 
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those who, irhile deprecating separation &om the Empire, 
wanted administraCiTe reform and some measure of Home 
Rule.^ Nazari, the delegate of Bergamo, presented to the 
Central Congregation of Lombard^ a petition which, taking 
the general discontent for its text, asked for the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into its causes and draft a 
memorial to the Emperor. The petitions which came in 
its wake &om the Provincial Congr^ations were careful to 
disclaim disloyalty ; nothii^ was stud of constitutional 
changes ; they asked for only the most obvious and neces- 
sary reforms. Tonmiaseo at Venice claimed freedom of the 
press, in virtue of the unrepealed law of 1815 ; and though 
Manin, outstripping t^e Lombards, petitioned the Venetian 
Colligation to clium Home Rule and " a genuine national 
representation," the whole movement kept within the bounds 
of strict l^^ty. 

The government was puzzled how to act, and had the 

matter rested with the Congr^adons and the civil authori- 
ties, oompronuse might have been possible. But the control 
of events waa fast slipping from both. The police and mili- 
tary, stung by the new spirit of defiance, were eager to bring 
the crisis to a head. Radetzky, the commander-in-chief, a 
hate veteran of eighty years, was a true type of the brutal 
pretorian spirit of the Austrian army. "Three days of 

. blood," he is reported to have said, " will give us thirty years 
of peaoa" Rainerio, the Viceroy, and Spaur, the Governor 
of Milan, pleaded for gentler methods ; but the former was an 
amiable cypher, and neither was a match for the military 
pwty, which had won the Viennese cabinet to its views. 
If only the Milanese could be goaded into violence, Radetzky 
would have a case for demanding reinforcements, and hold 
the country down under an overpowering force. The Milanese 
gave him the excuse he wanted. The bloodshed in Septem- 
ber had only roused them, and all through the autumn they 
had carried on a half -jocular game of bluff with the police. 

> Bonfadici, op. eii., 241 ; Indiritm degli Ilaliani, 8 (ttccdtilliig to Qoti, 
written bj Conaoti) ; Qoii, AitoiunotM, 116. Compare the sudden importance 
gfTsn to the Freaoh parienienit before the Bevolatloii, aod to the Froviocial 
BBtfttBB of Lower AaEtrIa Id Uuoh l84S> 
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Actresses wore ribbons or bouquets of the colours of the tri- 
oolor; the street-boys ohaffed the soldiers; the HTinn to 
Plus vas sung or whistled at every oomer. By Christmas 
Uie leaders thought the time was ripe to pit the city openly 
agunst the goretnment. They remembered the Boston tea- 
riots, and two similar inoidents in the history of their own 
<nty. If they could stop the use of tobacco, diey would deal 1 
a serious blow to Austrian finance, and prove to what sacri- 
fices the cigar-loving Italian was prepared to go. They 
appealed to the Milanese to cease smoking with the New 
Year, for " tobacco ill-mated the sweet odours of Itahan ., 
flowers." ^ On the first two days of January the streets of 
Milan were almost innocent of smoke, and the few who 
appeared with cigars were hooted or hustled. The military 
saw their chance. Huge distributions of cigars were made, 
it is said, to the garrison, and officers and soldiers puffed 
their abundant smoke in die faces of passers-by. When the 
grim joke was resented, Radetzky showed his teeth. Cavalry 
charged at the unarmed crowd ; workmen returning to their 
homes were bayoneted; several citizens were killed, over 
fifty wounded. Milan replied with one voice to the outn^e ; 
even the nobles and civil servants could keep silence no 
longer ; high officials protested or resigned, and the Arch- 
bishop prayed in the Cathedral that their rulers might learn 
humanity. The Viceroy tried to throw oil on the troubled 
waters ; but the Emperor published a threatening edict, and 
Badetzky expanded it into an inflammatory appeal to his 
troops. The day for compromise had passed ; tlwre was no 
more play in the movement ; army and people stood at bay. 

The Tobacco Riots sent an angry Umll through Italy ; 
bat it was felt Uiat the time for war was still not come, and 
the indignation iaHeA to distract attention from the consti- 
tutional question. AH through this period the nationalist 
and reform movements are inextricably bound together, 
incessantly reacting on one another, each gympathiring with 
the others every advance or rebuff. ^Hll lately, though 
Gioberti had i^ken guardedly of representative institutions 

■ OorrwpoudMiiM— Italj, IL 10. 
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ID hia Prol^omeni, the reformers had asked only for admini- 
strative chJange. Nothing marks more the conservative 
character of the movement, or differentiates it more widely 
from the Carbonaro Revolutions, than the ralence which had 
hitherto been kept as to parliamentary govermnent. The 
Moderates had made it their £rst axiom to work with the 
princes; down to the occupation of Ferrara there seemed 
no hope of winning a constitution from Pius or Leopold or 
Charles Albert, and little had been thought and less said 
about one. The Liberals had concentrated themselves on 
the three points of liberty of the press, a citizen guard, and 
a Council of State. They had now won these In Tuscany 
and the Papal States ; and though Piedmont stlU had no citi- 
zen guard, everybody knew that it oould only be for a short 
time. Apparently Uie country was satisfied with these con- 
cessions. The Mazfflnlans were more intent for the moment 
on war with Austria than on popular government. The 
masses were inclined to demonstrate in honour of reforms 
gained rather than f^tate for new ones. Despite the scarcity, 
ever fresh rejoicings made honour to the Pope. To men 
bred under despotism it seemed that for a government will 
uid accomplishment were one, and the easy Italian nature 
turned to play. 

But everything was tending to bring the constitutional 
question to the front; and the half-heartedness of the 
government in their reforms might at any moment force it 
into prominenca -^The executives were paralyzed, or feebly 
trying to neutralize the new liberties In practice. And while 
die breach between government and Liberals was slowly 
widening, there had been ugly incidents that made the 
mass of law-abiding men doubt the ability of their rulers to 
cope with revolutionary outbreaks, and drove diem to look 
for safety in a middle -class parliament. They had been 
sowed by an angry and swelling note from men who oared 
little for politics, but felt the cruel pressure of the social 
system. There was little theoretic socialism; there was a 
good deal of practical economic discontent. The winter had 
been very severe, and had even killed many of the olives. 
The freeing of the English and Irish markete hod diverted 
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com to them, and rused its price. At Genoa there waa 
sharp distress and acute feeli^ of the vorluaen against 
th^ masters; at Florence the artlzans in the tenement- 
houses struck agfunst the prepayment of rent. Bread-riots 
increased in frequency and intensity. At Como and Laveno 
there were scenes that recalled the ProTnetsi Spoai. In the 
rural districts of Tuscany the depression fell heavily on the 
small fanners and their labourers, and agitators of whatever 
camp were not slow to turn it to their uses. At Cortona, 
Pistoia, Frato, and across the Apennines into BomE^;na, V 
bakers' shops were plundered, while the police looked on. 
The riots were unlTersally believed to be the work of Aus- 
trian or Sanfedist f^ents,' and the well-to-do feared, or 
professed to fear, a repetition of the Galician massacres.* 

There was more serious business at L^hom. The city 
had always kept its distinctness from Tuscany; and its 
vigorous, tenacious people, restless with fluctuations of trade, 
had learnt a pasmonate democracy from Guerrazm and his 
ally, the pork-butcher, BartellooL The latter was the cun- 
ning and audacious " cat " of the popular admiration, the 
enthunaatic hatcher of a scheme for tumbling the Italian 
thronea.* Guerrazzi had scented . the coming fray, and 
thrown himself ^ain into the political life, which he had 
left, with all his tmcompromising vigour. The idol of 
the people, to the middle classes he was the ranister 
heraJd of revolution and communism, and he redprocated 
thdr hatred with more dignity, but equal intensity. All 
through the autumn the excitement had grown at Leghorn, 
as the T.nnigiftTift question raised the spectre of invasion, and 
the government delayed to arm the citizen guard. Two 
days after the Tobacco Riots the crowd seized the city. 
Guerrazzi was called in to still the storm he had helped 
to raise, and became dictator of what was to all intents 

> Goaltario^ op.tit.,Tn.yia; Ooppl, AimaU, IX. iia t Baffi, BcritU, IL 40 ; 
Ooil, op. nL, 176. 

* Id 1S46 tho pMusnta of QaJloU mankond thali landlord! and the 
irell'to-dci. The landlwda bad UiTe«t«aied rerolt, and it wai genenUj btiie?ed 
that th« K(r*enitDeot had isstigatad th« pearants. 
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an insurrectjonary movement But there was little sym- 
|«thy for it in the rest of Tuscany. At Leghorn itself Uie 
separatists vere in a minority; and Bidolfi, knowii^ he 
bsA. public opinion behind him, refused to oompromise, 
and advanced with a force which fr^htened down 
oppoffltion. 

The L^hom revolt emphasized the instability of a 
rule, which courted disturbances and had little strength to 
resist them. The cry for parliamentary govermnent rapidly 
gained forca In the Papal States, indeed, even men, who 
were afterwards democrats, saw all the difficulty of recondl- 
ii^ representative institutions and the theocracy.' In Tus- 
cany Uiere was no such problem, and already at the time 
of the Florence demonstration there had been a certain 
feeling, though ^patently not a strong one, in favour of a 
ooDstitution. The demand came chiefly &om thoughtful 
politicians like the younger Coraini and Guerrazzi, who 
realized much sooner than the masses did the impossibiUty 
that reform should stop at any half-way house of adminis- 
trative ohai^e. The question had been overshadowed by 
the Lunigiana troubles, and durii^ the winter the anxiety 
had been to arm the citizen guard and put the coxmtty in 
a state of defence. None the less there was a steadily grow- 
ii^ belief that only a constitution would loose the boikds 
that tied the executive to incapacity. 

The same development of bought was going on in Pied- 
mont, where lines of cleavage between the conservative and 
advanced reformers had long been apparent. The Agricul- 
tural Society had for the past two years been rent by dis- 
putes between the Liberal noblec, led by Oamillo Cavour, and 
the democratic section, which followed Talerio, the Society's 
secretary. The quarrel shifted its ground to the press. 
Balbo, pedantic and timid, deprecated any active agitation, 
while there was no O'Oonnell or Cobden to lead it D'Az^lio, 
more opportunist, was willing to meet the democrats half- 
way ; and he and Faiini, the author of the lUmini manifesto, 
set themselves to reconcile the two parties by exchange of 
■ Saffl, op.tiL,I. aaj. 
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-fiatteiy. It was beooming increarangly clear that nothing 
^ort of a ooDStitutioQ would satisfy the coimtiy, and even 
Balbo memorialized the King to consider it But the real 
impulse came from the man who, of all the moderates, vas 
most hated and suspected by the democrats. 

Camillo Cavour, the son of one of Charles Albert's most 
reaotionuy ministers, was now thirty-seven years old. In 
early youth he had been a Radical, but before 1833 he had 
sobered down to & worshipper of the jv^e •mUiea, a believer 
in the English land system and the mutual dependanoe of 
classes, an avowed opportuoist in the wake of Feel and 
Casimir-Perier, with a conscience more robust than scru- 
pulous ; none the less a thoroughgoing patriot, angrily sen- 
sitive to Austrian and Papal dictation, fretting under the 
nusrule at home, which frowned on commerce and " snuffed 
out every generous instinct as sacrilege or high -treason." 
He had travelled much in England and France, and brooght 
back a hatred of olericalism, a vehement behef in free trade, 
in social liberty, in healthy political activity. An aristocrat 
by birth and surroundings, and, despite himself, in many of 
his prejudices, the plebeian face and dress of "the little 
man " marked his acorn for the trappings of rank, his con- 
viction that aristocracy was destined to wither in modem 
aociety.^ Almost barren of h tem y or artistic tastes, he was a 
keen political and social studrait ; thorough and methodical, 
with a devouiing love of work, he threw himself into business, 
speculating in wheat and rice, promoting steam-miUs, sugar 
factories, chemical works, railway companies. His passion 
for agriculture * had made him one of the founders of the 
Agricultural Society. At home he was " the most amusing 
of men," with a satisfied smile ever on his big face, somewhat 
careless of the smaller moraUties, still more so of his own repu- 
tation, with a boyish expansiveness and ooufident good-hiimour 
that carried him with a Jest over the roughest roads of life. 
And though his geniahty was the crust that hid a deep, 
even passionate nature, and there were moments when 

> CATonr, Uatn, I. I3 ; Lk Bl*e, OoMfur, 134. 
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enthufflasm or indi^&tion avept e,way his self-control, in 
ordinary times He was a brave, level-headed, though im- 
pressionable country gentleman, whom Cobden had already 
marked as the ablest man he knew, with a strong conmion- 
B&Dae that had no pettiness or egotism in it, as indifferent to 
tradition as he was to abstract speculation or the distant 
future, but resolute to secure what was possible in the 
present of justice and tolerance and sober liberty. 

Naturally he at once made his mark in the moderate 
nationalist movement ; he had no faith in a reforming Fope; 
but Balbo's doctrine of Fiedmontese leadership found in 
him a ready beUever, and his article in the Ifowvelle Bimu 
had done much to fix the thoughts of the nationalists on 
Charles Albert. He had fought the democrats in the Agri- 
cultural Society, but he was too big-minded for the narrow 
school of Moderates, and he had worked hard to form a 
wider party, which should open its borders to all who, while 
accepting the existing social system, would fight for national 
independence under the House of Savoy. But with his dear 
conuDOC-sense he saw that a constitution was necessary to guar- 
antee goodgovermnent,and open the field to healthy ambitions 
like his own. His opportunity soon came. After the King's 
visit to Genoa the impatience there led to another and more 
threatening agitation against the Jesuits, and the Municipal 
Council prayed the government to sanction the formation of 
a citizen guard that would guarantee order. A monster peti- 
tion (men now dared to sign) backed then: demands, and the 
editors of the leading Turin papers, Cavour, Valeric, Giacomo 
I>urando, Brofferio, met to consider how best to support 
them (about January i6, 1848). Cavour, always suspicious 
<^ Charles Albert, and fearing that the new concessions 
would be whittled away in practice, boldly recommended 
the meeting to pronounce for a constitution; and though 
Yalerio, thinking that no good thing could come &om 
Cavour the aristocrat, urged that a citizen guard should 
be the first demand, the other editors ranged themselves on 
the side of the bigger policy.^ The decision of the meeting 

' Saisceoo, .Smta Sato, 159-163 ; Fredui, Primi vojriti, 349 ; TaTallinl, 
Zama, I. 5s ; CftTonr, SoimUxt UUm, 167, 174. 
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brought the question to the front, and it only needed some 
oocajuon to create an irrefflstible cry for a constitution. 

But the first stiocg and efiTective demand yras to come 
from the South. In Rome and Tuscany and Piedmont there 
was more or less of behef in the goTemment ; in Naples and '^ 
Sicily nobody trusted it. Naples had in theory much of 
That the other states were striving for; but there -was no 
hope that the theory would become a fiiot till a parliament 
controlled the executive. When the othra princes b^an to 
meet the Liberals half-way, it threw into yet blacker contrast 
Ferdinand's blind unyieldii^ obscurantism. The King im- 
nounced in the Gazette that he would " follow no fashionable 
pohtioal puppet," and told his sons to |»ray for the Pope, 
" who did not know what he was doing." Years had only 
sharpened his instinct for personal government, his cruelty 
and suspiciousness ; and Moderates and Democrats, nobles 
and middle classes, Neapohtans and Sicilians made common 
cause i^ainst him. In the previous July a young lawyer, 
Settembrini, published his Protest of the Feople of tlu Two 
Sicilies, and the hideous picture of misrule it drew laid 
bare the boast that Naples enjoyed good institutions. " The 
only remedy," so it concluded, "is arms." It waa in vain 
that the government published its apologies and made 
remissions of taxation ; Settembrini had voiced the universal 
feeling, and his appeal to rebellion soon found its echo. The 
revolutionary committee of Calabria, after trying in vain to 
concert a risii^ with the Uberals of Naples and Fal^mo, 
decided to act for itself, and on September i Reg^o and 
Heesina rose. The insurgents intended to march rapidly on 
Naples, but they foimd little support, and were driven back 
on Aspromonte, where the government easily crushed the 
immature mov^nent, and shot forty-seven of the insurgents 
in oold blood. 

The cruel repression only quiokened the demand for a 
constitution. But while the Radicals believed that they 
must fight for it, the Moderates sUll hoped that the King's 
fears or ambidons might push him to otmoesnon. They 
wanted a constitution with a Second Chamber and a limited 
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francliise, vhich would curb the democraoj even more 
effectually than the despotism had done. Their leadw, 
Bozzelli, was a thin pedant of the doctrinure school, a man 
of oblique ways and vu^ar ambitions, ignorant or con- 
temptuous of the new and finer spirit which had oome to 
Italiim politics. It seemed as if the oonspiraoy would expend 
itself in empty appeals to the King. For a moment Ferdi- 
nand was moved by an interview with liberal spokesmrai, 
who dangled hopes of the Italian erown,^ but though even 
Deloaiotto was weary of "living among conspiracies and 
repressions," the King made no sign. While the Nea- 
politans wMted with the same nervelessness and want of 
resolve as in 1820, the Sicilians determined to act Crispi, 
a young Sicilum lawyer, drew together the threads of con- 
spiracy with the mainland ; • and the liberal committee at 
Naples was obliged, whether it liked it or not, to consent to 
a joint revolution early in the new year. Palermo was to 
rise first and demand the constitution of 1 8 1 2 and Home 
Rule; Naples would follow and extort the statute of 1820 
with modifications in a conservative direction. The revolu- 
tion, so runs one version, was arranged to break out at 
Palermo on January 12" with the punctuality of a bill of 
exchange ;" but it is more probable that no definite date had 
been fixed, and that the famous proclamation, which publicly 
atmounced it three days beforehand, was the work of a 
sohtary enthusiast.^ It was almost by accident that the 
crowd, wuting hushed and expectant for the curtain to rise 
on the revolution, armed itself and attacked the soldiers on 
the morning of the 12th. But nothii^ could resist the 
desperate onset of the PaJermitans and their peasant allies, 
and nine days of hard street fighting brought the garrison 
to a critical position. The government tried to compromise 
on the basis of the old administrative independence, with 
free press and amnesty thrown in (January 21). Bat the 
revolutionary leaders of all classes would have nothing short 

1 Nlftco, Perdinando IL, 88. 

' BertoUnl, Xemorie, 325, quoting from Torream; Uontanelli, op. tU., 
II. 186 ; Siv. >(or. dd riiarg,, IL 393 ; contra, Niioo, op. cit, 87 1 Skntoro, 
Rivolgiuenii, 35. Bee also L& Paxiiui, Storia, IIL ia6 ; Id. Epiiuiariia, L 411 ; 
CdrrMpoBdenoe — H^Im, 49. 
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of the constitution of 1812; nobody trusted a Bouibon's , 
promises without guaranteea, and however unsuited the old 
charter might be to present needs, it wore the halo of 
■prestige, and made a war-cry round which all would rally. 
But the oourt would have no constitution ; Ferdinand replied 
to Louis Philippe's warnings that he "would be a King, 
always a King," and it was obvious that only force could 
decide the ifisue. The government probably did not know 
how weak its position at Palermo was, but De Sauzet, the 
commander, was short of food or frightened, and when his 
attempt to negotiate an armistice failed, he saddraily retreated 
(January 27), and retiring along the coast embarked for 
Naples. The other ciUes had riaen, and by the end of 
January the Neapohtans had no footing left in all the island > 
except the citadel of Messina and three other forts. 

The Sicilian rising was the overture to the revolutions, 
that ran through Europe in the spring of 1848. The 
temerity of the handful of men who attacked a powerful 
garrison, their dramatic triumph, the sudden fall of the 
Bourbon rule made a deep sensation in Italy and Europe. " 
And while even the Moderates were obliged to hail Fer- 
dinand's defeat, it was leixygimed on all hands that the 
bloodshed had quickened the pace, that there must be 
radical changes if the princes were to keep their thrones, 
that the struggle in the streets of Palermo was a prelude to 
barricades at Milan and Venice. Naples was the first to feel 
the efTects. The Neapolitans had failed to keep their 
promise to Palermo, for Carlo Poerio, the leader of the more 
active conspirators, was in prison, and in his absence the 
Liberals seemed more paralyzed than ever. The sober, 
poverty-stricken peasants of Oilento rose, true to their 
revolutionary traditions; but it was not till the rising 
spread through the province of Salerno, and a report that 
the infiui^ents were advancing sj^ead panic through iha city, 
that its feeble Liberals showed signs of moving (January 25). 
The oourt was frightened by the exaggerated news; and 
though Delcarotto failed in a plot to extort a constitution ^ 
and was banLshed, there were others who like him hastened 

I lyAjtitL, JfemOTM, 9S-101 ; Niico, «]>. eit., lit ; Leopudi, op. ctt., 69, 76, 86. 
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to make their peace with the revolution. Poerio was 
released, and his followers, at last bestirring themselTes, 
oiganized a demonstration to alarm the Kii^ (January 
27). Ferdinand found that his troops were wavering, and 
before nightfall took his generals' advice and granted a 
constitution. It is said he showed a malign delight at 
outbidding the reforming princes ; " they have driven me 
to this, I will push them down." It is more probable that 
pure fear dictated his surrender. The old ministers and the 
Jesuit confessor lefl, the palace ; Bozzelli was entrusted with 
a draft of a constitution ; and though it bore all the marks 
of his timid and pedant mind, the people recked httle of 
the defects and dangers, with which his proposals bristled. 
When the King rode through the city, and swore fidelity to 
the statute, he seemed once more the darling of his people. 

The news of the Neapolitan constitution unlocked all 
the unsatisfied aspirations of advanced Liberals throughout 
the peninsula. Elverywhere it was htuled with the joy of 
men who had been holding themselves back and now felt 
firee to march. A constitution suddenly became the uni- 
versal prayer. Piedmont was the first to feel the wave. 
The Radicals took up the cry, and D'Azeglio, on oppor- 
tunist grounds, urged the Moderates to accept it So strong 
did the pressure suddenly become, that on the morrow of 
the news irom Naples (February 2) the ministers recom- 
mended the King to give way. Charles Albert's preposses- 
mons were all against a constitution; he thought himself 
bound by his old oath,* of which Mettemich had not fiuled 
to remind him; he distrusted parliamentary government, 
hated its publicity, its roughness, its party struggles, its 
possible corruption. Quite recently he had protested that 
he would never have it.* But he saw that it was dangerous 
to resist, that at all events it would win English sympathy 
and spell defiance to Austiia. He allowed his ministers to 
privately draft a constitution, and thought of solving his 

> See abore, p. 133. 

* Bl&nohl, Diflomaiia, T. 63, 70; Id. OoWo Albtrto. 30; Fredarl, iVimi 
voffUi, 360 ; OoEt» de fieaiiTegBid, Dwniira amniet, 81 ; Clbiario, Natitit, 75 ; 
Ifanno, ^ied^gie, 325 ; OamnT, Latere, I. oxx. 70 ; tontra Sanceno, op. eiL, 
167. 
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personal dilemma by abdicating, as bis predeoesaor bad done 
in 1 82 1, But wbile be delayed, tbe impatience grew. At 
the King's own prompting, resolutions asking for a statute 
vere voted in the Municipal Councils of Turin and Genoa 
(February 7), Even many of the reactionaries, frightened 
by the storm and hoping to get the majority in an Upper 
House, swelled the cry. The Council advised the Kli^ 
that there was no alt^-native but a violent civil struggle, 
which might end in revolution. His conscience was set 
at ease by a patriot bishop, and he contented himself by 
stipulating that the first article of tbe charter should con- 
firm Catholicism as the religion of the state. On February 8 
be promised that a oonstitution should be granted. 

The torch was passed on to Tuscany, where tbe govern- 
ment had lost aU power to stand f^ainst popular pressure. ' 
The sbirri had been hunted into biding (October 23, 1847), 
and the ministers had no force behind them except the 
citizen guard, themselves the foremost to demand reform. 
The cabinet itself was fiissy and LrreBolute, and tbe victory 
of the constitutionalists in Piedmont broke down its guard. 
On February 1 1 the Grand Duke proclaimed a constitution. 
Cappooi and Ridolfi still hoped to stop short at a consulta- 
tive assembly ; the Radicals at the other extreme called for 
a single chamber. The majority of the cabinet decided 
for a middle course, and pronounced for the proposals of 
IticaBoli and the Florence municipality, who advocated a 
modification of the Frraich statute of 1830. 

After tbe Liberal triumph in Piedmont and Tuscany it 
waa no longer possible to refuse a oonstitution at Rome. 
The Pope had long since ceased to guide events. By fits 
he looked not unkindly on the Liberal movement. Bruited 
coDspracies of " Gregorians " still alarmed bim ; he could 
not fbi^t the insult of Ferrara, and was irritated anew, 
when in January the Austrian government, eager to stamp 
out Liberalism at Naples, asked leave to send troops through 
Papal territory. With all tbe milder ^de of the new move- 
ment Pius was in full sympathy. He assisted education, 
patronized schemes for the reclamation of the Agro Romano, 
gave concessions, that proved almost still-bom, to railway 
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companies. He diBoUimed aympathj vith obscurantism, 
hopoful that his reforming fame would brii^ Protestants to 
die fold ; but he was painfully sensitiTe to the charge that 
he was sidii^ with revolution, and was beginning to realize 
'~ what oombustible materials he was handling.' He resented 
keenly the agitation against the Jesuits, the jubilations at 
the defeat of the Sonderbund, the newspaper attacks on the 
Belgian Catholics. He was growing Tery uneasy lest he 
should be forced to do things contrary to his conscience ; ha 
was apt to get violently excited about the fancied growth of 
scepticism, and suffered terribly &om alternations of hope 
and disappointment. Maz2dni had written him an open 
letter (September i847),urginghim in too transparent flattery 
" to be a believer and unite Italy." The letter was far from 
expressii^; Mazzini's permanent feelings, and its only efieot 
on Pius was to thoroughly alarm him.' He r^arded Ae 
Temporal Power in all its plenitude as a sacred trust, which it 
was sin to surrender ; and at the opening of tho new Council 
of State, he had hinted that they would at their cost inter- 
fere with his prerogative. He began to see how irreconcilable 
were the claims of Italian prince and Catholic pontiff, and as 
" the father of foreign princes " he would not hear of war. 

So after his wont he refused to face the situation. His 
fussy expectations of gratitude blinded him to the real 
temper of the people. So far as appearances went indeed, 
he was at times their idoL The liberal leaders set to his 
credit each unwilling concesaon ; his reactionary pronounce- 
ments were not reported in the papers, and the inconsis- 
tencies and procrastinations of the government were charged 
to the Cardinals. But he had lost his spell. The Pius cult 
had grown artificial, and his popularity hung on his readi- 
ness to satisfy the people's ever widening demands. In the 
autunm the Council of State had been opened, and Rome 
was given a municipal charter.' Mimicipality and Council 

> LttopBidi, op. cU., S4; Ooliot, Mlntoira, YIIL 393. 

■ Uuzlni, Oftre, VI. 156-163 ; Ventura, Fti morti, xxziv. Foi tha Inten- 
tloD ol Ihe loUer, bbs MsEdnl, Opere, VII. 159, IX. 244 j Id., Dnwento Utten, 
150-353. 

' One of the But acta o( tha naw mnnidpaUty waa to vote « oonaidontble 
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were hailed with the usual rejoicings, but they were r^arded 
as steps to fresh victories. Rossi had urged the Pope to 
secure the support of the Moderates and isolate the Radicals 
by conceding a lay ministry and some form of representsr 
tive institutions. So far from this, however, the Moderates, 
who formed the majority of the Council, found themselvee 
thwarted by the gOTormuent at every turn. Their thought- 
ful and laborious endeavours in educational and civil service 
and army reform were sterilized, and after a bitter struggle 
with the Pope, they gave up the attempt in disgust, and left 
the field to the Radicala In parts of Romagna things were 
little removed &om anarchy. The old bitter feuds, the fear 
of invasion, perhaps the work of Saufedist agents, led to in- 
evitable excesses ; and at Imola and Forll, and to a slight 
extent elsewhere, political assassination was rife under plea 
of extermioating the Centurions, Rome was free from poli- 
tical crime, but seething with agitation. The Democrats 
had organised themselves into a " People's Club " ; there 
was a revolutionary committee, and Mazzini, despite his dis- 
ingenuous letter, was urging his friends to discredit the Pope.* 
But the Democrats were not alone in their dissatisfaction, 
and when the Council found itself paralyzed, all sections of 
Liberals were agreed that both reform at home and prepara- 
tion for war hinged on the appointment of a lay ministry. 
The Conservative nationalists were ready to join the Radicals 
in forcing the Pope's hands, and for the sake of the national 
defence they determined once for all to be rid of thsk^ in- 
competence of an executive of ecclesiastics. The pressure 
became too strong for the Pope, and after an attempted 
compromise, he appointed a new cabinet with a majority of 
laymen under Cardinal AntonelU (Mardi ll). But it was 
already too late to content the country with lay ministers ; 
from Romagna, from Umbria, frx)m Rome, from Democrats 
and Moderates, petitions were coming in for representative 
institutions. Pius and the government parried the demand, 
till the news of the French Revolution made the excitement 
too intense to allow of more delay, Pius, perhaps for the 

' The letters In Buuiobi, MataMuamute, 137, and CotiMpoadence— IUJ7, 
I. 233, wem geDolne. 
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moment, htui visions of democracy reconciled to Catholicism, 
and new converts won for the Church.^ The Gwrdinals re- 
jected a constitution drafted by Rossi, but they adopted 
another of their own, and took the tricolor for the national 
flag (March 1 5). 

Apart from that of Piedmont, the " Statutes " of 1 848 
were too short-lived to teat effectually their value and 
capacity of development. They were all more or less 
modelled on the French constitution of 1830, which, with 
evil omen for their success, was at this very moment 
tumbling into ruin. It was impossible in a country, where 
there had been no free political Jife, that they should grow 
out of the practical experience of generations. They were 
neoeasarily mere bundles of constitutional maxims, based 
more or less on untested theories. And drafted as they 
were by men whose knowledge of constitutional working 
came from books, put out in the hurry of the moment 
to satisfy an imperious popular cry, it was perhaps un- 
avoidable that they should retun many of the defects of 
their French original, and of the American precedents from 
which it in turn was drawn; that they bore the impress 
of ofEcial and middle class timidity, that they attempted 
a divorce of executive and legislature, a balance of power, 
which threatened to clog the wheels of administration and 
make atroi^ government difScult. They* contained the 
elementary guarantees of hberty: — security of person and 
property, equality before the law, ministerial responsibility, 
a fr«e press, a citizen guard, the right of peUUon, parlia- 
mentary control of taxation. To these Tuscany added 
freedom of commerce and industry, and Piedmont a modi* 
fied right of public meeting. But the power of the Church 
was shown in the provisions, which in every Statute sub- 
jected religious publications to a preventive censorship, which 

> Uinghettl, JUeordi, I. 339 ; Leopttrdi, op. «it., 84 ; Gorl, op. cH., 471, 
quoting (rom OuTBui, llpapa e la BOUiluaane, 45. 

* Tezta with trantlatioiia in CoirospODdeooe — Italj, IL 85, 135, 191 ; mnd 
OorrMpondBDoa — Naplec, 131. The eleotoial lam of Naples knd Piadmoat In 
OortwpondeQce— ItAlj, II. 165, 337 ; thoM for Toscanj and the Papal States 
in La Farina, Storia, T. 344 ; VI. 136, 26S. 
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declared Catholicism to be Uie religion of the St&te, vhioh, 
at Rome implicitly and at Naples explicitly, excluded tolera- 
tion of other creeds. Each parliament had an Upper Cham- 
ber, nominated by the sovereign, it being recognized on all 
hands that a hereditary house vas out of the question.^ 
There was no payment of members, except in spe^al cases 
in Tasoany ; and in Naples and Rome there was a rather 
high property qualification for deputies. The franchise 
everyrhere excluded the bulk of wage-earners ; " we want," 
stud Cavour, " to bring the suffitige down to the shopkeeper, 
who has a Httle competency of his own and a good pol-au-feu 
every day." But it included the great mass' of occupiers of 
land ; and this, in the wide dif^ion of fiums {^ev^ent in 
Italy, meant the majority of rural householders. Illiterates 
were excluded in Piedmont but not elsewhere. In every 
case there were fancy franchises for ofiScials or men of educa- 
tional status. Votii^ in more than one constituency was 
ill^al everywhere. 

Constitutions drawn on these lines were intended, as 
Cavour speaking for the Moderates avowed, to oheckmate 
the Democrats. A large number of the workii^ men in 
the towns, who had helped to fight the constitutional battle, 
found themselves, like ikeii French and English brothers in ^^ 
1830-31, left out^de. Still in Piedmont and Tuscany and 
Naples the constitutions, assuming loyalty both in crown and 
people, might have quietly developed on to broader lines. 
The Papal Statute, on the other hand, had from the fiirst 
fatal seeds of decay. Some of the Liberal churchmen, con- 
scious of its inherent difficulties, had wished to have very 
wide local Uberties as the substitute for a parliament.^ But 
their policy was impossible in the cry for parliamentary 
institutions, and an alternative was chosen, which, as Rossi 
was reported to have said, " legitimized war between sovereign 
and subject." It was, as events proved, impossible to graft 
representative government on a theocracy ; it was not 
practicable to put a Foreign Office, whose business related 

' B.g. CkTonr, Letten, T. 169 ; TtonnlDi, Oottittaione, 18. Cavoui w&s at 
the Um« opposed to an; Second Cbambor. 
■ S»SD, op. eit., II. 161-161. 
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chiefly to the s|Hritiial relations of the Holy See irith foreign 
powers, into the hands of a layman, or to make it responsible 
to a lay and possibly hostile Chamber. The Papal Statute 
tried to provide for the dilemma by layii^ vague disabilities 
on parliiuueut ; and above the two Chambers sat the College 
of Cardinals as a kind of third House. But a deadlock was 
sooner or later inevitable, and it took only a few weeks to 
prove that, while the Pope's Temporal Power lasted, a 
constitution could never march at Roma 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE NATIONAL RISING 

?EBRUARY — MARCH 1 848 

The French Rerolntioa of 1848. The Jesuits. Militu; rnle in Lomb&rdy, 
Preparations for war in Piedmont. Thk Fiti Datb or Uilan. The^ 
National Risiho at Venice ; in the Lombaid dtiee ; in the Dochiea,'^ 
Tiucany, Papal Statee, Naples; character of the rifling. Piedmont and 
the riaina ; Chablib AIiBSBT skolasis was. 

The constitutional question was settled for a time, and the 
country could give all its thoi^hts to var. The French 
Bevolution (February 24) had changed the face of European 
politics, and the prestige of success had passed to the side of 
progress. To Austria the Revolution was a direct blow, for the 
Republic was certain to ^to its sympathies to a war for free- 
dom in Italy, and m^ht not improbably lend its arms. Falmer- 
ston hinted that Austria might find herself at war both with 
France and England, if she invaded the free Italian states.^ 
The Milan massacres had sent a thrill of rt^ through Italy, 
and there was an earnest looting for the coming fight. 
Outade Sicily, absrabed in its own problems, every week 
added to the impatience for war. But it was recognized 
that the signal must come from Lombardy or Piedmont. 
All that the of^r patriots could do meanwhile was to secure 
their rear, and for this they turned on the Austrians' best 
Mends, the Jesuits. It was an irony that the Society had 
been brought to raz^ itself with the Power that had been 
so untender to Ultramontanism. But the struggle now was 
between despotism and democracy, and the Jesuits natur- 
ally found themselves in the Austrian camp. Gioberti, in 
his PrQl^}&tM!a,i and ifcMfem Jesaii., had signalled out the 
■ AeUaj, Pnlm^rtfiMi, I. 64. 
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Austro-Jesuit leefpie as the great obstacle to reform, and had 
lashod the Society with his ponderous dialectics as " the 
great enemy of Italy." And however unfair it may have 
been to set the whole clerical opposition to their chaige, 
they had frankly acknowledged their alHance with Austria,^ 
and were the strength of the reaction at Borne, if not else- 
where. Slowly and steadily they had been winning back 
the ground they had lost in the e^bteenth century ; and in 
proportion as they won it, the jealousy and suspicion of the 
people had turned to hate. Tuscany had successfully re- 
sisted their introduction ; Gregory, not loi^ before his death, 
had consented to their suppression in France ; the defeat of 
the Sonderbund at the end of 1 847 had been hailed with 
public rejoicings even at Rome; Now the popular rage 
could no longer be restruned, and the governments threw 
the Society as a prey to the public hue and cry. llie hos- 
tility had been perhaps strongest in Genoa^ and before the 
end of the past year, the Station had grown so dangerous 
that the Fathers left the city for a time. V The news of the 
constitution gave the signal for the final attack. The Sar- 
dinians drove them &om their island ; they fied again from 
Genoa ; Tmin, and Alessandria, and Spezia expelled them a 
few days later. In the capital feeling was so intense, and 
the throats against the Jesuitesses of the Sacred Heart ao 
loud, that the government at last gave way over the citizen 
guard, and sanctioned its formation to save the trembling 
Sisters from outrage. Early next month the Fathers fled 
from Naples, to return in a few days in disguise. Three 
weeks later (March zi), when the news of the Yiennese 
revolution reached Rome, the first impulse of the crowd 
was to demand their expulsion. It was in vain that they 
hoisted the tricolor, that Pius threw his shield over them ; 
the government had to bow to the storm, and consent to 
close their Coll^. Even in Sicily, where the Society had 
shown enlightenment and patriotisn), a mild law of semi- 
suppresdon was carried a few months later. 

Lombardy meanwhile was preparing for the greater 
^ Oiobnti, Oemiia <naderno, IT. J15. 
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stnt^la There was do paiise ^ the demonstrations ; dieri^ 
January massacr^ had (ml; stirred the people's blood, 
thoi^h Lombard mildness showed itself still in a hundred 
good-humoured fimcies to outwit the police. As the word 
was passed round, crowds appeared and Tani&hed at £xed 
points; thousands packed ^e Cathedral to give silent 
thanks for the Neapolitan Constitution; at Venice the 
Carnival was abandoned, and the money saved for the 
wounded of the Tobacco Riots. Elsewhere the people were 
less in hand, and at Fadua and Favia the friction between 
University and garrison led to &tal fighting in the streets. 
In the government the party of nojsoncession kept the 
upper hand. Rainerio tried by double play to keep the 
favour of both army and people, but the " old women " of the 
oivUian party had thrown up the game. At Venice Tommaseo 
and Manin were arrested and charged with high treason, 
acquitted after a brilliant defence, but kept in prison. At 
MUan the police paraded all the fusaness of a government 
that felt itself ridiculous or impotent. But though they 
proolumed the giudixio itaiario^ (February 11), no mere 
police measures would satisfy Radetzky. He saw insurreo- 
tion and war with Fiedmont loomii^ in the near future, 
and though he had over 70,000 troops, more than half of 
them were Italians of doubtful loyalty. He sent pressing 
messages for reinforcements to Vienna ; troops were already 
beginning to collect at Gontz, and Rainerio and Spaur left 
Milan. ^ The army had more than ever got the government 
into its hands.'' On their ^e the Milanese leaders suspended 
the demonstrations, knowing that they had done their work. 
Bu^ess waB,4lnioBt at a standstill ; foreigners began to leave 
the city. The French Revolution, though it scared a faint- 
hearted section, only made the mass of the people more 
impatient; "cross the Ticino," they sent word to Charles 
Albert, " or we proclaim the Republic." It was dear that 
the revolution might be precipitated at any moment, and 
the leaders decided to wait no longer for the King. Before 
March 16 it had been decided to rise in a few days.' 

Piedmont for its part was watching with evcr-increasiag 

' See Above, p. 58. * Arehirio TritnniU*, L 510. 
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mtensity of interest The Tobacco Biots, the masaacre of 
students at Favia on its very frontier, the iniquities of the 
giudvno statario piled fuel for their indignation. lyAzeglio 
published a pamphlet on " The Sorrows of Lombardy," in 
which the Moderate rivalled the angriest of Radicals in his 
denunciation of Austria. A new ministry had come into 
power tmder Balbo and Feieto, the leader of the Genoese 
liberalfi, but though the Austrians thought that their taking 
office meant " ahnost a declaration of war," the gov'emment 
showed the irresolution of a time of transition, when old 
timidity and the newer nationalism were still contenduig 
for mastery. Balbo meant to %ht, if it proved absolutely 
necessary; but more than he feared Austria, he dreaded 
French designs on Savoy and an inrush of revolutionary 
propagandists across the Alps ; and instead of concentrating 
troops on the Lombard frontier, he had left them scattered 
throi^h the kingdom.' Attacks on Austria in the piess 
were rigorously put down, but at the same time the papers 
were permitted to talk of the coming war, and three classes 
of army contingents were called out. It was probably to 
keep their hands free for an offensive movement, that the 
ministry blew cold on fresh proposals from Tuscany and 
Rome for a defensive political alliance. Charles Albert, 
despite the alarm he felt at the French Revolution and the 
attacks on the Jesuits, was interviewing agents from Milan, 
and assuring them, that if the city " rose in earnest, he and 
his people would rush arms in hand to its help." * 

On March ty startling news reached Milan. The 
Hui^^an agitation had come to a head, and foimd its vAna 
in the German provinces of the Empire. Vienna had risen 
in insurrection — Vienna, which to Italians ha^ been the 
very seat and strength of Austrian tyranny. Mettemich 
had been compelled to resign, and the Emperor had pro- 
mised to all his subjects liberty of the press, a national 

' Eicottl, Balbo, 3G3 ; Coats de Besurogard, Datriira onnto, 114-115. 

■ Archivio TriennaU, I. 483, 508, 510 ; TorelU, Jtiamii, 108 ; Cuatl, Milano, 
153 ; Caronr, I-ettert, I. cniil.; Bo)if«diDi, Majoteeulo, 365 ; Coata da Beftnre- 
gud, loo. «i(.; canfro, ArtkMo TritntuUt, I. 480. 
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guard, an early conTOcation of the Estates of the Empire, 
On the following morning the Milanese found the Emperor's 
edict (omitting, hoverer, mention of the national guard) 
posted on all the walls. But the news had leaked out on 
the previous evening, and the leaders had heen busy through 
the night, giving orders for a demonstration and preparing 
prooWiations. The people needed little urgii^; they 
rect^nized that their chance had come, and over the copies 
of the edict pasted the words " Too late." A great crowd, 
with Casati, the reluctant and timorous Fodesti,' at theai 
head, marched to the office of the Vice-governor, CVDonneU. 
The sentinels were killed, the house invaded, and, in a wild 
scene of disorder O'Donnell, threatened of his life and 
unnerved, signed the decrees which Casati presented to him, 
disbanding the police and authorizing the municipality to 
enrol a citizen guard. * So far the movement had worn an 
ostensibly l^al colour, and O'Donnell's decrees were only 
the corollary of the Imperial Edict, But the soul of the 
movement was in the Radicals ; and while Casati wished to 
come to terms with Kadetzky, or at least wut till Charles 
Albert moved, the populM leaders refosed any compromise 
short of instant and absolute independence. It seemed a 
desperate resolve to pit an unarmed populace agiunst a 
disciplined army of 13,000 men. But there was no hesita- 
tioa All over the city the soldigts, as they marched 
through the streets, were attacked with tiles or stones, witb 
crockery and boiling water or oil; a battalion was driven 
back by showers of empty wine bottles ; the few guns that 
had been collected were brought out, the armourers' shops 
were ransacked ; here and there barupades were thrown up. 
It took the troops six hours of desperate struggle to cut 
their way to the Municipal Palace of the Broletto and 
capture its scantily- arm^ defenders. All throi^h the 
night the young lUdicals, who had directed the crowd in 
the day, were throwing up hundreds of barricades, and 
next morning (March 1 9) in the bright spring sunshine the 
fighting was renewed with double vigour. Ttie intoxication 

* ArOivie TriauuiU, I. 483, 485; 11. 16, 183; Huio, £er(an4 I, 74, 77} 
CkMtl, Sitdatiani, IL loo; cmfni, lb. II. 124; VimwoaU, HiHoire, 117. 
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of the struggle had fastened on the city. There vas a 
stratum of bri^ and cowardice, but the mass fought with 
reckless .and triumphant braTory. All that came to hand 
was given to make the barricades; furniture, carriages, 
pulpits, school benches, pianofortes, scenery from the theatres 
were heaped pell-mell. Behind them the few hundred who 
had guns kept at bay the best troops of Austria ; at one 
barricade two youths held hack a company for all a day; 
women and young boys fought and were killed. Above the 
roar and rattle of oannon and musketry the bells clanged 
out from every steeple, heartening the citizens, maddening 
the Austrians.^ And all through the fight the Lombard 
good-temper and mildness showed bright. The rich opened 
their palaces to the poor whose homes had been wrecked. 
There was no crime in the confusion beyond a few trifling 
thefts, and the poor brought in the gold found in the 
government's coffers. The unspeakable brutalities of the 
Austrians met no retaliation ; their prisoners were carefully 
tended; the hated police were put in safety; and when 
once the crowd sui^d dangerously round an unpopular 
official, a few tactful words from Cattaneo saved him. 

MeanwhUe the Austrians were losing heart. Beinforce- 
ments had raised Kadetzk/s force to nearly 20,000 men. 
They occupied the Castle, the whole circuit of the walls, 
and some fifty outposts in the city ; from the roof of the 
Cathedral his Tyrolese sharpshooters picked off all who 
showed themselves. But the weather had changed, and 
the hal^starved soldiers shivered in the drenching rain. 
They could make no head against the barricades or the 
showers of missiles that rained from the house-tops. The 
din of the bells crushed their spirits ; an eclipse frightened 
the Buperstitious Croats. Demoralization set in; some of 
the Italian troops wavered ; others, especially the Moravians 
and Bohemians, savage with despair, took revenge, in atroci- 
ties that recalled a medieval sack, and Radetzky was not 
ashamed to tell his men to massacre their prisoners.^ On 

* L. ToretlU 5 gienate, iSi ; Usrcdith, riiUrria, 309 (ed. of 1SS9). 
■ Oasati, op. «(., II., 106 ; Baj-aochi, Lutti, 91 ; Archivio TritiuuU, IL 444, 
456 ; Cantb, t'ltimi 5 yiami, 68 ; CoTieipoadoDue— lUlj, II. 314. 
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the 20th he vas obliged to evacuate the Cathedral, and 
post after poet was stormed hj the viotori^iis citizens, till 
the -whole centie of the ci^ vaa &ee. He realized 
that his position waa growing desperate. If the Fied- 
montese veto to adTanoe rapidly, his retreat -would be 
cut off; even if they did not move, his troops vould be 
starved. After an empty throat to bombard the city (he 
iras not in a position to do it much damage), he propi^ed 
an armistice. 

His letter came before a mixed body, ^tting at the Casa 
Tavema, which included among others the two uncaptured 
members of the Municipal Council, and the popular leaders, 
-who, as a " Council of War," had oi^anised the fighting. 
Several would have accepted his proposals, but the majority, 
led by Cattaneo, urged that whatever decision they came to, 
the people's blood waa up, and no authority could make 
them desist. They decided to reject Badetzkys terms, 
and dared him to do his worst^ But uglier questions 
remained behind to disturb the unity of the movement. 
Should the Milanese appeal to Charles Albert for help ? 
Though the issue of the fight was hour by hour less doubt- 
ful, the shrewder heads saw that it was only the be^nning 
of a long struggle in the field. Others with less patriotic 
motives looked to the Pledmonteae monarchy to shelter 
them from the democratic I^;islaUon of a republic. But 
the majority of the men, who had made the movement, were 
republicans, who looked beyond Independence to a rule of 
equality and large social reform ; and they were loa^h to 
prejudice their cause by placing themselves under obliga- 
tjon to a prince of Charles Albert's antecedwits. Cattaneo 
narrowed the conflict down to a struggle between the 
Milanese democracy and the Austrian army, and hated 
the Piedmontese with all the intensity of his factious and 
intractable spirit. But already in the first moments of the 
struggle a message had been sent to the King, and he had 

* Tba «*ld«i]e« m to what took place at tb« Cam TAirama la vei; oonfllot. 
ing ; I am inclined bere, ai elaewhere. to dlitrast Cattaneo, See liii /nmir- 
rt^ione, $2, 62 ; TorelU, op. eiL, lis; Cuati, J/t^No, 409 ; Casati, Smdatioai, 
JI. 158-160 ; Bonfadicl, op. eiL, 313 ; Httboer, Vnt Muiit, 99 ; AreUiio 
TriciMiaie, IL 341 1 Tivartinf , DimiiMa avMrioM, L 434. 
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toplied promising his aflsistaQce, on condition that a formal 
request came from men of position at Milan, and that some 
pretext of violated territoiy could be found. It was im- 
possible nov to refuse the offer, for outside the Casa Tavema 
political questions vere hushed in the single passion to 
crush the Austriana 

It was now the eve of victory. Volunteers, who had 
hurried up &om Monza and Como and Bergamo, were 
attackii^ the gates outside, and by the morning of the 
22nd the Austrians had nothing left but the Castle and 
the walls. The Milanese turned their attacks on the gates, 
and towards evening, led by the heroic young Mfgiara,^ they 
captured the Porta Tosa, and allowed the volunteers to pour 
in. During the n^t the cannon from the Castle furiously 
bomban^ed the city ; but it was the last effort of despairing 
revenge. For two days past Badetzky had decided to 
evacuate ; famine and demonJization had made his position 
untenable, and even had the Fiedmontese not stirred, they 
would have driven him to retreat.* The despised and in- 
suited populace of Milan had accomplished a seemingly 
impossible thing. 'An undisciplined crowd, at first almost 
destitute of arms and always short of powder, had routed 
a veteran army^ and though many things had helped them, 
the " Five Days o£ Milan " were won by hard fighting hand- 
to-hand. No such glory had come to Italian arms since 
the Moscow campaign. 

Meanwhile the whole country was ringing with victory. 
Venice had freed herself almost without blood, and pro- 
claimed the Republic of St. Mark. On March 1 7 the news 
from Vienna reached the city. The crowd forced the prison, 
where Manin and Tommaseo were lying, and set them &ee. 
Manin's policy changed quick with changing circumstances ; 
the time for legal methods had gone by, and Italy must 
fight The one thing necessary at the moment was to get 
the Austriana out of the city without a bombardment, and 

' EmII^t leoognluible ai th« Laoiano Bonara of Heredltb'B ViiUiria. 
* Aaitrian evidence in Arthitio TriexnaU, II. 451, 456, 469 ; OomBpond- 
cnoe—lulj, IL 333-334; eo»*™. Bchanbali, Cantpagna, 85-87. 
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pi-eserre order till a goTemment could be fonned. The 
task seemed well-nigh hopeless. The Austrians had 7000 
troops at call, aDd ships off the Molo, that could reduce half 
Venice to ruins. But the appearances of their strength 
were deceptive \ half the troops and most of the sailors 
were Italians or Dalmatians, and the civil authorities were 
bewildered by Metteroich's fall and the unknown at Vienna. 
Manin had no need to rouse the people, for their blood was 
up, when oa the 17th and again next morning the troops 
on the Piazza fired into the crowd. The tocsin rang from 
St. Mark's ; the tricolor was run up one of the flagstafifs, and, 
its cords out, hung mocking the Austrians. Manin knew 
that he could count on the Venetian populace, that the 
cynics, who distrusted them, were bad measurers of human 
forces. " You do not understand them," he answered ; " my 
one merit is that I do." The cry for reprisals was adroitly 
turned to a demand^fOT a citizen guard (March 18), and 
when Uie Governor's tardy authorization arrived in the 
afternoon, 4000 had been already enrolled. But the leaders 
still paused before they broke with the government. The 
Munitnpal Comicil professed the strictest loyalty ; there was 
a partyjfor accepting the new Austrian constitution. But 
Manin and his friends, encouraged by the news from Milan, 
were preparii^to proclaim the Bepublio of St. Mark. All 
^e t^dencies of the age, he thought, made for a repubUc ; 
when Itahan Uj^ty came, Venice would bajr to the will of 
the nation, but in the meantime she was free to take her 
own line, and Manin knew that the ti^ that recalled her 
days of greatness, would raUy the populace. The immediate 
need, however, was to seize the Arsraial, and he was already 
making his plans to capture it, when the revolution was 
precipitated (March 22) by the murder of its hated (Jovemor, 
Maiinovidi.^ Prompt action was needed to save Venice 
from Austrian revenge, perhaps from anarchy ; and Manin, 
elated by excitem^it and illness above common prudence, 
told the astonished Council that he intended to drive the 

I PUnat d« 1b Ta,je, Doetaunlt, L 137, 13^-133, 149 ; La Forge, Manin, I. 
3S'> 277-3^3; Eiren e Vinil, ifontn, ozxix. 343; Toididbmo, Steondo uUio, 
L71. 
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Austrians out. With a few score of citizen guards lio liurried 
to the Arsenal ; he knew that he had the sympathy of the 
workmen there, and of the bulk of the marines on guard. 
Their attitude and Mania's &elf-con£dence lightened the 
officer in command into surrendemig the keys, and the 
greatest naval store in Italy was in his hands. With timid 
men sITround him the one strong man eauly had his wilL 
He forced the hesitatii^ councillors to follow his policy ; he 
made the meek Austrians promise^to evacuate the city. 
And when they slunk away, he procl^med the Republic, 
and became in all but name Dictator. 

All through Venetia and Lombardy, as the news' from 
Vienna passed from city to city, it was the signal of revolt. 
/ Here and there some of the official and middle classes vexe 
disposed to merge their lot in the freer destinies that seemed 
dawning for the Empire. But, with the one exception of 
Lodi, the masses hedtated nowhere. / At Udine, Falmanuova, 
Treviso, Vicenza, the Italian troops went over, and except 
Verona and Legm^^, all Venetia was free from the Isonzo to 
the Adige. In Lombardy, Como and Monza and Bergamo 
by hard street fightii^ forced the garrisons to capitulate or 
retire ; at Cremona and Brescia the native regiments frater- 
nized, and helped to drive out the aliens ; Pavia was evacu- 
ated ; the garrison of Fizzighittone went over with its guns. 
The scattered outposts in the valleys were helpless, and the 
mountiuneers seized every pass from Camiola and Cadore 
to the Valtelline. Even the Southern Tyrol was on the 
point of revolt, and Trent was only saved to the Austrians 
by stem repression.* The fortresses of the Quadrilateral 
themselves were all but lost. At rMantua, at Verona,lmo8t 
Austrian of Italian cities, tho troops wavered, and only the 
timidity or treachery of the municipal authorities and the 
Mantuan bishop saved their garrisons from a doubtful or 
hopeless struggle.* Across the Po Comacchio surrendered 
to volunteers from Ravenna ; the Papal government refused 

' SohoDhals, qp. eiin iij ; Cattaneo, up. ait., 154; contra, Uuwranl, Cbr- 
rtnti, S40. 

* Sabilnhali, op. eU., 100-103; '*»«W«m Triennale, IL 131, 313-317, 307- 
3091 S4<-553 ; Polarl, Taxzoli, 19, 
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to allow an attack on/Ferrara; but outside its citadel and 
the four fortresses of the Quadrilateral do ^gle palm of 
Italian land remained in Austrian hands. 

The echoes of the Five Days went reverberating through *' 
Italy. / Parma, as soon as the Austrian garrison withdrew, 
forced its Duke to grant a constitution, and join the Italian 
League with efiusion of patriotic sentiment ; but concession 
came too late, and a few weeks later, under pressure &om 
the provisional government, he left the countryy ( Piacenza 
drove the Jesuits into hiding, and installed a goTemmont of 
its own.) ''At Modena the Duke, frightened bj the advance 
of volunteers &om Bologna, fled with the Austrian garrison/ 
while [Fivizzano / seized the opportunity to secede. At 
Florence the crowd burnt the arms of the Austrian embassy, ' 
and 800 volunteers started for the field. The government, 
unable or unwilling to resist,' declared war, the Grand Duke 
magniloquently proclaiming that " the hour of Italy's resur- 
rection had struck," and excusing himself to the Austrians 
that he had done it to save his throne.^ f The volunteers 
&om Boli^na, careless whether the government permitted 
or no, crossed the Po into Yenetia, where Zucchi had escaped 
bom imprisonment, and was collecting a force of volunteers 
and Austrian deserters, ' Three days after the news reached 
Home, 2000 volunteers were starting, and the whole army 
was ready to march. From the cities of Bonu^^na, from the 
priest-ridden villages of Umbria, from the secluded valleys of 
the Apennines the volunteers poured in ; ij;,ooo, it was sfud, 
went now or later from the Papal States.* Naples sent its 
volunteers, and the 'government, unable to remt the pressure, 
prepared to send 16,000 regulars under the veteran Fepe. 
A month later even Sicily sent a small contingent. ' 

The national uprising carried all before it. Sicily in- 
deed was almost engrossed with its own struggle, and most 
of the peasants were little touched. '^ But Pope and princes, 
statesmen and clergy and nobles, students and utisans, all 
classes in the towns, all the middle classes alike in town and 
country were swept into the mighty flood of patriotism; 
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Bomo because they could not resist the contagion, some 
with little intention to sacrifice their interests, some with 
purpose to betray, but the mass with the crusaders' enthu- 
jgasm'to free Lombardy and Yenetia from alien rule. > There 
have been greater risngs to defend hearth and home from 
an invader, or where a govenmient has marshalled the 
national forces ; but few have been popular and ap^taneous 
as this. And in &ce of its noble puipoBe, in face of the 
readiness of thousands to sacrifice life and home, the critic 
will pass lightly over the tearful fraternising, the careless 
optimism, tlie want of discipline, the easy discoiu-agement 
and factiousness, that followed. Students and artisans went, 
leaving family and study, to suffer and ^bt in distant fields ; 
boys ran away from school to the war, novices drilled in the 
seminaries ; law, business, love yielded to the passion for 
arm8,(till Radetzky exclaimed that the Italian nature had 
changed as if by ma^c. ' Voluntary gifts for the war-funds 
poured in at the appeal of pabiot priests ; the rich brought 
cash and jewels, the poor their ornaments, a young girl at 
Bologna, touched by Basel's preaching, out off her wealth of 
hair. A hallowing breath swept over the nation, brief as 
such impulses must be, but leaving its residuum of lasting 
gun. Moralists appealed to the people to give up the lottery, 
to work iostead of begging, to live lives worthy of their 
uprisen country. The priests blessed the flags, and with the 
crusader's cross upon their breasts the volunteers went out 
to fight in a holy cause. 

But the Italians had the common-sense to remember that 
enthumasro alone was a poor match for bayonets. Radetzky 
was leading to the QuadrUateral a shaken but still redoubt- 
able army, and only Fiedii^ont could s^d a disciplined force 
to cope with it. Turin responded quickly to the call from 
Milan. On the second of the Five Days the roads to the Ticino 
were already crowded with people hurrying to the fight ; in 
some towns the whole ^hle-bodied population, it is said, 
pressed to be enrolled. Civilians and soldiers demonstrated 
excitedly at Turin ; Cavgur publicly and privately urged, " the 
war, the war, and no delay." It was a moment for prompt 
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action. A fev hours would have brought a considerable 
force in front of Milan; and though the strength of the 
dtizea revolt was yet hu^y knovn, honour demaoded that 
I^edmont should at once range itself by the side of Lom- 
bardy. IJow was the time, if ever, for Charles Albert to 
fulfil his old ambitions, to -wreak his revenge on Austria, to 
wipe off the stains of his earlier years and show himself 
in truth the " sword of Italy," the " great captain " of his 
courtiers' praises. The French Revolution had given its 
warnisg, and the King feared, not without cause, that if he 
wiuted, he would find the Republic in Lombardy, and even 
his own throne shaken beyond recovery.' He lent his ear 
to a Savoyard nun, who wrote of cdestial visions and Uie 
glory that awfuted if be chose the patriot's part. He saw 
the unanimity and enthimasm of his people, and with big 
faith in the popular voice held that " a whole people could 
not desire an evil thing." And yet he paused ; he shrank 
&om the unknown of the democratic tempest that called 
him; he feared the rebuke of European diplomacy, the 
reproach that he had allied himself with revolution. The 
inconsistencies of his feeble past, his pledge to Austria, 
threats of Fahnerston's supreme displeasure, stood up to 
hold him back. War, he realized, perhaps he hoped, must 
come ; bat it must be war on the old precedents, conforming 
to diplomatio rules, no revolutionary stn^le, that found its 
sanction in the peopfe's rights, and recked not of cuj^x»a 
and etiquette. By ^e 22nd the conditions of his promise 
to the Milanese were satisfied, and he had assured himself 
that their movement was not republicfui. But his ministers, 
weak, drifting men, were still irresoluta The two Genoese, 
Pareto and Rioci, alone voted with the King for immediate 
war, and it was with great difficulty that their colleagues 
were won^over. On the morrow messengers from Milan 
brought the news of victory; and the King, wearing the 
tricolor scarf that the city had sent, gave token to the crowd 
that he had given himself to the nation's cause. Two days 

> Coitk ds Besnngud, op. cU., 131, 133 ; fioDtadinl, ep. dL, 390 ; Cavonr, 
Letttrt, L oiliL; Senior, JoitntaU, I. 195; C(ineipond«iu)»— lUly, II. 1S4; 
Anhivio TriautaU, III. 103. 
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later he issued his proclamation to the Peoples of Lombaidy 
and Tenetia," offering in the name of God and the Pope 
the help that '" brother expects from brother and friend 
from fnend." ' And yet with unmeaning and useless 
duplicity Fareto protested to Austria and E^Iand that the 
King had only intervened to avoid a repubUcan movem^it 
in Lombardy and Piedmont.^ ^ If Charles Albert knew the 
diplomatic trick, it augured ill for the future that he vent 
to the war with a lie upon his lips. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE WAR 

MARCH MAY 1848 

BadetikT*! retreat; the Milanese after the Five D&j>; Piedroonl«se 
advance ; the two armiea ; the Tolmiteera ; Santa Luda. £eginningE 
of division ; Albbbtisu ; Kedmont and the League. The Pope and 
the war ; the A1.LOCDTIOII of Apbil 39. Naples : Ferdinand and 
Bozzelli ; Troya miniBtry ; the CoDKTIR-RETOLnriON. Charles 
Albert and the national movement Lomhardy : question of Fusion ; 
Lombards and Piedmonteee ; Qie Provisional Qovemment ; ths 
plebiscite. 

While Charles Albeit was making up his mind, Radetzky 
vas dragging his slow retreat along the Lombard roads. He 
vas following the iec<^;nized rules of strategy, which bade 
him retreat to the Quadrilateral But with an alerter 
enemy the march would have been full of danger. His 
retreating column was fifteen miles loi^, his soldiers ex- 
hausted and demoralized ; between die Fo and lower Adige 
stretched " the net " of irrigated country, with its intrioaciea 
of canals and rice-marshes and plantations. Had a few 
well-generalled guerilla-bands cut the roads and harassed 
the enemy's long trail with sharpshooters, Radetzky's march 
would have been sufficiently delayed for the Piedmonteae to 
get between him and Verona and gain an easy victory over 
his weary and dispirited troops. But the Milanese were 
struck witJi a strange paralysis. Exhausted after the five 
days' strain, they and their leaders thought that the war 
was at an end, or that at least the responsibility might be 
safely shifted to the Redmontese. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, which had been formed at the end of the Five Days, 
thought more of securing property, which was in no danger, 
and dreaded the Volunteers as a possibly republican force. 
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Only a fev hundreds started for the field, and the men, who 
had been heroes in the Five Days, new preferred to caricature 
Radetzky rather than pursue him. The Austrian rule was 
beuing its fruit ; inci^acity in the leaders, want of sacrifice 
in the masses were the inevitable results of a tyranny that 
sucked out the virility of the people. 

The Piedmontese is their turn lost their ohanoe. Charles 
Albert, with alt his superb courage in the field, carried his 
indecL^a into the Councils of War, and was obsessed by 
the dread of a republican movement in his rear.^ Had the 
Piedmontese possessed a commander of genius, he would have 
hurried a small force down the Fo and seized Hantua 
before reinforcements reached it (March 31).* The posses- 
sion of Mantua would have carried with it the Ml of 
L^^nago and Ferrara, and Radetzky, driven back on Terona 
and Peschiera, with the Tyrol held by the Volunteers and 
perhaps in full revolt, would have been surrounded and 
starved into surrender. But the spl^did opportunity was 
missed. The main army, 23,000 strong, crossed the Tioino 
at Pavia on the 25 th, but it was nine days before it reached 
Cremona, five more before it was on the Mincio. Goito ' 
was easily taken (April 8), and most of the force had crossed 
the river by the 1 1 th, Radetzky, well-nigh despairing of 
success, and expecting to be recalled to defend the Emperor's 
person, withdrew within Verona, after inflicting severe 
checks on the Volunteers both to east and west. As the 
scattered garrisons came in, he had nearly 60,000 men in 
the great Quadrilateral fortresses of Verona, Mantua, Pes- 
chiera, and Legn^o. 

His position, though far &om impregnable, was a stroi^ 
ona Verona and Mantua were fortresses of the first order, 
and the road to the Tyrol was still open. With a perversion 
of national enthusiasm all Austriui parties were agreed in 
keeping their heel on the Italian provinces, and ^e very 
Viennese students, who had overthrown the government, 
volunteered to fight gainst the cause of liberty in Italy. 

I Ufficiala FleniotiteBe, Memorit, 451. 
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The Austrian army, Btrange compound as it was of half-a- 
dozen nationalitieB, had its strong oementing etiprit-de-corps. 
Even most of the Italian troops that still remained with 
their colours proved their loytdty of the staunchest; and 
vhile the ill-pieoed Emjure seemed falling into ruin, the 
olaeh of nationalitieB was unknown here, where Czech and 
German, Magyar and Slav and Italian, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, a mighty testimony to the power of discipline 
to weld discordant elements into one. 

The Fiedmontese army had now 4 5 ,000 men encamped on 
both banks of the Mincio. On their extreme right, in &ont 
of Mantua, were 1 2,000 more, Tuscans and NeapoUtans and 
Modenese. Four thousand volunteers were in the Tjrrol, and 
in Venetia, or about to enter it, were some 30,000, Romany 
Venetians, and deserters £rom the Austrian army. The 
Piedmontese broops were of fine calibre, their artillery and 
cavalry superior to the Austrian, the men throughout more 
than a match for the enemy in courage, its inferior in tnun- 
ing and equipment ; the officers as brave as their men, 
though often moved only by their loyalty to the King to 
fight for a cause they suspected or disliked. The generals, 
except perhaps Bava and the King's second son, the Duke of 
Genoa, had small experience or talent ; least capable of all 
was the unhappy King, who, tortured by scruples, ill at 
ease even in fulfilling his unUtions, planned his campaign 
in the inspiration of prayer or the counsels of a visionary 
nan, and made his broops march late to battle rather than 
let them miss Mas& He had the weak man's fault of 
nather asserting nor suppressing himself, and confusion 
reigned in the Councils of War. The commissariat and 
ambulance services were unorgamzed, and food accumulated 
in magamnes while the troops were sometimos starvii^. 

While Charles Albert kept his army for a fortnight in 
gloomy inaction in &ont of Verona, the Voluntews were 
pushing vigorously forward. They were a strangely mixed 
collection of every age and rank and province ; young men 
of education and sometimes of high birth, students and 
artizans, veterans who had fought at the Borodino or at 
Waterloo, middle-aged gold-spectacled professors, peasants. 
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Austriao deserteiB, smugglers, the flower and the dregs of 
society ; some moved by patriotism, some by love of excite- 
ment and action, a fev by hope of license and plunder. 
They were brave, though liable to panics, the best with 
plenty of dash ; on the whole a rot^h, impatient crew, who 
would swim a river under the enemy's guns to pick wild 
flowers for their captain, but would as readily mutiny, if 
crossed. Men of rough life were among them, and some- 
times lawless deeds disgraced them. Often the first en- 
thusiasm vanished in the fttce of hunger and exposure. 
But there were many who, at Curtatone and on the Stelvio, 
at Vicenza and Venice, showed, in despite of discourage- 
ment and disUluEioa, that enthusiasm could be a match, 
for the discipline of vet^ans. The bulk of them were in 
Yenetia. The 4000 who composed the "Army of tiie 
Alps," the volunteers &om Milan and Genoa and Farma, 
had they had a few r^ulars to support them, might have 
kept the insurrection alive in the Tyrol, and harassed or 
cut off Radetzky's communications. They had marched 
straight to the Lago di Garda, where Manara captured the 
Austrian steamers at Said (April 3) ; and severely punished 
at Castelnuovo, they oonvoi^ed on the Tyrol, pushing on as 
fiu- as the Val di Non. But Welden, hastily collecting a 
small force in the German Tyrol, crushed an incipient revolt 
at Trent, and drove back their whole line to the Tonale Pass 
and the lower Chiese (Apil 20). A wise policy would have 
linked a few r^ulars to give them steadiness ; but Charles 
Albert, ostemdbly afcud to weaken his main force, more 
really because he feared the diplomatic compUcations which 
might follow an inva^on of the Tyrol, and not unwilling to 
see the Volunteers discredited, ordered them to retire to 
Brescia and Bergamo to be incorporated in the newly-formed 
Lombard regiments. A few only were left under Giac<ano 
Durando to hold the Tonala 

Meanwhile the army had been wasting its chances in use- 
less manceuvres and empty demonstrations against Peschieo'a 
and Mantua. At the end of April its lines extended from 
the south-east bank of Garda to Villafranoa, south of Venma, 
with the heights of Sommacampi^na for tibeir key, tiius 
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isolating Feschiera, siege^uns to attack whioh vere coming 
up. To the south the Tuscans and Neapolitans were watch- 



3 Illustratb Campaions of 184S, 1S59, 1866. 
■ I Jtailwafi in VMnHng in Jtait iSSS- 



ing Mantua at Curtatoue and Montanara. Radetzky's onlj 
outlet was through the T710I, and after a Tiotoiy at Fas- 
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trsngo (April 3o),\he Fiedmonteee might have ocoupied the 
historic position of RivoU, and ringed him in tiU want of 
supplies drove him to offer h&ttle. VBut the political situa- 
tion made it almost imperative to gain a speedy and 
dedrnve victoiy. The Veronese sent word to the Eii^ 
that an aaaault on the suburbs would be followed by a 
rising in the oity itself; and he attacked the low ohun of 
hills, which lay between his lines and the city, covered by 
the gardens and mulberry plantations of Santa Lucia and 
other villages (Hay 6). hi spite of the dif&cult ground, the 
plan might have succeeded but for the accustomed faults 
of tactics. The Piedmontese artillery was as usual wdl 
served ; and though th^ left was badly checked, the 
splendid rush of the centre carried Santa Lucia, and cut the 
enemy's line in two. The object of the battle hiKl been 
g^ned, when the King, with his fatal timidity of judgment, 
decided to evacuate ihe village and retire to his lines. It 
was an almost irreparable blunder. It lost the Italians their 
last ohani^ of capturing Verona before Radetz^s reinforce- 
ments arrived ; worse than that, it destroyed the prestige of 
victory, which had hitherto been theirs. Splendid as had 
been the courage of the great majority of the troops, the 
patent incapacity of the generals, the cowardice of a few 
r^^ents, the sense of virtual defeat robbed the army of its 
confidence ; and though the Piedmontese soldier was mode 
of 6tu£F too tenacious to be soon demoralized, the diffi- 
culties of the situation, alike military and political, rapidly 
thickened. 

What Mazrini had always foreseen was coming to pass. 
It was impoBgible for one^rince to becomejhe leader of 
the national movement without exciting the jealousy of the 
others. Every Italian throne had its petty territorial ambi- 
tions ; Rome had claims on Parma and Rovigo, Naples on An- 
cona ; ^ Tuscany and Piedmont had rival designs to annex the 
Lunigiana and Massa-Carrara. Perhaps already both Charles 
Albert and Leopold were dreaming of bringii^ the Sicilian 

■ Xlagbettl, Sieordi, IL ais; Chultari^ KvolgimmH, 11. 226 n. 
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crovn into their &inilie8.* Nor were these provincdtj. jeal- 
ousies confined to the courts. Alike in Tuscany and Rome 
and Naples there were important sections who dreaded above 
all things annezati^ to Piedmont Their feaiB were not un- 
grounded ; there were Unitarians, who would have liked to 
see Charles Alhert King of all Italy, just as there were a few 
who would have ^^ed on Leopold or Ferdinand to bid for 
the Italiui crown ; in some of the cities there were Maz- 
^nians, who still aspired to a republic of tmited Italy,* And 
though tiie avowed friends of Unity of whatever shade were 
weak at present, a powerful constitutional kingdom in North 
Italy would form a magnet to which at all evenfaB Bologna 
and Florence would gravitate. 'The Albertists had been 
a^FQssively imprudent, and there was a wide-spread sus- 
picion that Piedmontese agents were at work throughout 
the peninsula. No doubt since D'Azeglio's misdon to 
Romagna there had been a group of men, who had preached 
salvation through Charles Albert. Agents, authorized or un- 
authorized, had been fixing the ideas that Balbo and D'Az^lio 
had su^^sted,* and since the war broke out they had been 
especially busy in the Lunigiana and at Modeoa and Parma^ 
Sfdvagnoli and Berohet at Florence, Spaventa at Naples, to 
a certain extent Uamiani at Rome, favoured a stroi^ Italian 
kingdom under the House of Savoy.* How &r the AJbertists 
were aiming at annexation it is hard to say.'' No doubt 
some, at all events in the Legations and at Leghorn, would 
have liked to force Charles Albert's hand by a plebiscite for 
ifiiion to Piedmont ; ' but though the Statute spoke of the 
Sing's " Italian crown," there is little evidence to show how 

* &obl, Mtmorit, I. 36$, II. $43-546 ; D'Anoona, Amari, 1. 35s ; aae below, 
lip. as6, 314. 

■ TlTaroni, Jhminia atulriaeo, IL 33, 40 i Nlsoo, Ptrdinmtdo 11^ SS ; Futnl, 
LeOert, 75 ; Oralni oto., Letten, jj. Si, 1S6, 191 ; Ooil, Itivotuxiotie, 93, 95. 

* ArMmo Tneimdt, I. 56-64 109 ; BlcuoU, UOtrt, L 331-333, 335 ; Saffl, 
BoritU, I. 135 ; /ncitruia degli Italittni. 

* BlouoU, op. eit., I. 344; SpaTttnta, Del 1S48, 35-08, 37; Olobeiti, 
OptrOU,!. 77. 

* Oompua (1) Olobertl, Ai Rtmani; Id., Openttt, L 85-89; RioatoU, op. 
«<^> I- 359> 365 ; QMnelU, SMlia, 8 ; Bosio, ViUamtariaa, So-Si ; with (li) 
OtobeiU, AiJEfuntMc; U., Pnl^omaiu, 89; Tenlom, Aia< 608 (which I am 
InoliUBd to dtsbaliar*). siM beloir, p. 355. 

* Bm bilow, p. 340. 
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£ur he knew or approved their plaoai There can be no doubt 
however that viffloos of expansion had floated before the eyes 
of his statesmen, and prompted their myBterious attitude 
towards the Leagua After the French Revolution they had 
again thrown every difBculty in its way, on the pretence that 
a le^ue without Naples in it was valueless ; and when Naples 
announced its adhesion (March 15), Tuscany had in its turn 
grown suspicious of Piedmont As soon as war was declared, 
the Pope, anxious for anythii^ to which he coold shift his 
responsibility, f^ain picked up the threads of the n^otia- 
tions, and found Tuscany and Naples willing to fall in ; but 
Pareto brusquely replied that the war was all-important, and 
put in a counter-scheme of an ofifenave alliance. To this 
Naples at aU events was willing to adhere; but the Pope's 
reluctance gave Pareto his opportunity to break out of any 
arrangement which might tie his hands. He sent his final 
refusal to join the league on April 1 8, and the Pope's disap- 
pointment at missing a peace^ solution, his anger at the 
loss of Parma, his suspicions that Piedmont was ftiming at 
Romagna and Naples at the Marches, fell in only too well 
with other tendencies to turn him from the cause.* 

The war was supremely distasteful to him. In the 
moment of enthusiasm indeed he had attributed the events 
of March to Providence. \He was patriot enough to wish 
to see Italy victorious, provided he escaped respondbility in 
the eyes of Q^rmany, (But he was less patriot thim Pope ; 
he cared perhaps less for national independence than for 
the recovery of those Italian territories, to which the Papacy 
treasured shadowy titles. ) He feared that the war might 
prove a crucible, from which Italy would emerge in trans- 
muted form, perhaps with little room for even a reformed 
Papal government. And so he blessed the fl£^ when 
the troops started for die war, but he ordered Giovanni 
Durando, their general, not to cross the frontier, except to 

> 8m Paaoliid, Menunrt, 73. 

* CoTboU-Bntai in Sm. itor. dd ritarg., I. aSi-aSa ; BUnohi, Diiionana, V. 
■43, i??-!^ 47^477 I D'Aicgllo e Qualtorio, OorUggia, 3j; Fulni, Bamtm 
Btatt, II. 96-9S ; Coat* de Bonregud, Dtnuiret annte, t8i ; Oioberti, A'i»»- 
MHunfo, 1. 318; HuBui, Cati di tfapcli, 119, 133; LeopAidi, AWnuiMu, 
167, 17a See kbore, pp. 188, 316. 
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occupy BoTigo, at which his claims of possessioii aimed. 
He was troubled too by the temper of Roma When the 
Jesuits were attacked, he paraded his sympathy for his 
"unwearied fellow-workers in the vineyard of the Lord," 
and threatened to leave the city if the disturbances con- 
tinued. Fretful^jll at ease, clingii^ to his popularity, but 
ever less in sympathy with the new democratic and nation- 
alist developments, he had already lent, his earsjo sinister 
counsels. Always oblique in his methods, he had leamt to 
fight bis ministers by ruse or inaction; or sometimes he 
would fortify himself in the obstinacy of his narrow con- 
science, and startle them with some sudden and perverse re- 
solution. The condition of Rome grew worse. The needs of 
the war had driven the government to issue a fo rced c iir- 
renoy. The pauper classes rioted for bread, and Ciceruacchio 
threatened to levy toll on the rich unless they contributed 
to the war fund. The limitatioasjif the franchise dissatisfled 
even some of the Moder^es, and a vigorous section was ^- 
tating for a wider su£&E^e and the convocation of an Italian 
Diet at Rome. The provyices, more intent on the war, cared 
less for poUtic^ reforms, but were resolute that the s^te 
should take its part in the stru^Ie on the Mincio. The 
ministry tried in vain to extract an explicit pronouncement 
from the Pope. He angrily repudiated an order of the day 
in which Durando had told his soldiers that the Pope blessed 
their swords ; but a few days later he spoke of " obeying cir- 
cumstances," and gave his implied consent that the troops 
should cross Jjhe Fo. Acting on this, the ministry ordered 
Durando to advance (April 18).* But the Pope would not 
see his name linked with Charles Albert's in Che battle-cry 
of the new crusade. Threats^of schism came from the 
German bishops, and he was prepared to sacrifice anything 
rather than be the cause of such scandal to the C9iur<di. 
When bis ministers defended Durando, he took re&ge In 
seclusion. Suddenly, with the ^asmodic eaxwgy of a weak 
man who feels his hands being forced, he broke ole&ce with 

1 IDnghetti, op. eU., I. 366, 431 ; Puoliul, ap.ait.. Go ; Farini, op. eJlL, IL 
61-63, 101-104; il'HxxAa dei dtartti, I, 163; D'Aicgllo, JI<Iiin<nic, 6: Cor- 
rMpondonoe — Italr, IL 404. 
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an Allocution,^ vhich marked bis final secession from the 
nationalist camp (April 29). 

The AHooutioD was an apology to the German Catholics, 
War with Austria, it declared, was " wholly abhorrent from 
the counsels " of a Pope, who " n^farded and loved with equal 
affection all peoples, races, and cations." It was the logical 
statement of his position as CathoUc pontiff; it marked 
none the less his impotence, as an Italian prince, to take 
a side in the b^^r problems which distracted Europe. At 
Rome it exploded his dwindling popularity; for two or three 
days the state was practically without a government, and a 
considerable party cfdled for his depo^tion and the appoint- 
ment of a I^ovisional Government. Hus was frightened ; 
he had not reali2ed how completely the Encyclical would 
sunder him from the Liberals ; he had even thought that 
its implicit sanction of the Volunteers would please them. 
He was grieved that it should be interpreted as an onti- 
nationalist manifesto ; he was willing even to promise to 
take part in the war in the capacity of an Italian prince. But 
Antonelli, despite the irritation he professed against the Fop^ 
suppressed his intended eirenicon, and substituted a memorial 
confirming the worst interpretations of the Encyclical* The 
Pope tried in his good feeble way to repur the mischief. 
He wrote to tiie Emperor, asking him to surrendw his 
Italian provinces, and promised Charles Albert to allow 
the Papal troops to march, if Austria refused the olive- 
branch.' But this was not known to the public, and he was 
forced to see that the appointment of a popular ministry 
was the only means of laying the storm. He dismissed 
Ajitonelli, and commissioned Hamiani to form a cabinet 

The Encyeli^jal was followed by the defaction of Naples. 
Between a disloyal king and a nerveless people the country 
had sat ill in its constitutiomd dress. BozzelH paralyzed the 
cabinet — already the second since the grantii^ of the Con- 

> According to Finall, Conttmporanei, 36$, the Pope profeMod thAt a 
o«le«ti»l Tisitoi dictat«d it. It is getLeraJlj oalled an Encyclical, 

* Faioliiii, 0]). Bit., 69-;! ; Hinghettt, s|>. rit., L 372, 38a 

* Ooeta da BBaniegud, op. eiL, 306. . 
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■titution — ftnd SAlioett, the one strong man in it, resigned. 
The King had taken Bozzelli's measure, and kneir that he 
could faBcinate and mould to his liking the pedant, vhose 
theoretic belief in firm govenmient was only the cover of an 
unstable courtier spirit. Even a stronger ministry would 
have found its path strewn with difficulties. The press 
gave no light, and lent itself to violent and undignified 
abusa The country tossed with chronic unrest, and the 
masses were finding that liberty did not necessarily mean 
bread. The old pohce had vanished without any force to 
take tbeir place, and some of the provinces were in a state 
of nuld,anarchy. The peasants, who oared little or nothing 
for a constitution, divided up the commons, or appropriated 
land to which they had old claims. The Badicals were dis- 
contented with the Statute, its narrow franchise and its "House 
of Peers " ; and Salioeti voiced their demands by calling 
for an extension of the sufErage, on elective Second Chamber, 
and immediate hostilities with Austria. The a^tation forced 
the ministry to resign, and for the moment Uie King was 
incUned to bow to the storm and commiaaion Fepe to form a 
ministry. But Fepe asked for as much as Sahceti (April i ), 
and the King, qui gfel y recovering, determined to ^ht his 
ground inch by inch. ) Carlo Troya, the historian, was 
made premier (April 4), a gentle, honourable man, but 
more at home in Uterature than politics, a poor pilot in such 
stormy times. His ministry, whether willli^ly or not, was 
obliged to compromise with the Radicals, and extend the 
franchise slightly, leaving the question of the Upper House 
mih other modifications of the constitution for Parliament 
to settle. And, however halting on matters of domestic 
reform, Troya declared fr^mkl^ for war and adhesion to the 
Italian League. A regiment was despatched at onoe to Lom- 
bardy to fight for " the common country," and Pepe was to 
follow with the main army. But the cabinet had no courage 
to bear down the difficulties that thickened on it^from Kii^ 
and officials on one hand, frcm repubUcans and sociahsts on 
the other. \ The reactionaries were probably fomenting agra- 
' nan troubles, and a priest near Salerno preaohed communism 
from the pulpit. C^oial circulars encouri^ed the peasants 
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to hope for partitions of demesne land, and spoke of " the 
intolerable obligation on agriculturists to work for a master." 

The mug saw his opportunity. After the French Revolu- 
tion he had lost heart and drifted, schemed perhaps to use 
the Liberals to win back Sicily and partition Italy between 
Charles Albert and himself.* ' But he had no scruples about 
playing the traitor, and he now saw with glee that the dread 
of socialism and the weakness of the gorermnent were giving 
the reactionaries their chance of recoTeryi The Encyolical 
had rallied the clergy to their cause ; threatened with attack 
from the civil power, the priests spread the cry that reli^on 
was in danger, and the sacristies of Naples were so many 
nests of treason. San Gennaro's blood refused to liquefy, 
till the national guard frightened the archbishop and made 
the miracle work. An active camarilla of courtiers and officers 
was preparing for a blow. Believing, with reason, that the 
Liberals wanted to send the army to the north to. have a 
free hand at home, they f^tated^against the war and raised 
the spectre of AlberUsm. The King himself probably took 
no active part in the plot, but was careful that it had iree play. 

Meanwhile the elections had taken place, but so indif- 
ferent was the mass of the people, that only one-fifth of the 
electors went to the polL Moderate. Liberals were returned 
almost everywhere, and save for a hand^ of reactionaries 
and a score of Radicals, the deputies were of the same 
featureless, compromising cast as the ministers. FarUa- 
ment was to meet on May 1 5 ; two days previously most 
of the deputies were in Naples, holding a semi-official con- 
ference in the wi^ of Monteoliveto. They came ready Co 
suspect, and a seemingly inoffensive incident fed their 
humour. From the official programme for the coming 
ceremony it transpired that they would be asked to take 
an oath to maintain the existing constitution. Probably 
it originated in BozzelU's pedantiy, and no subterfuge was 
intended; but the deputies r^arded it as a ruse to pledge 
them agunst the democratic reforms, which the govern- 
ment had promised that they should consider. The 

141-144; TivaioDl, op. 
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mUusteis and, with some hesitation, the Kii^ offered to waive 
the formula, and even make specific allusion to reform.' 
But there were forces at work on hoth sides to make com- 
promise impossihle. Exjcemiste from Calabria and Salerno, 
t(^ther with some national guards, were preparin^or civil 
war, and in the tension and uncertunty, before the King 
gave way, some barricades had been thrown up. It was a 
taXti error, so palpable in the retrospect, that after-efforts 
were made to chaise it to the plottings of the Camarilla. 
But thoi^h its ^ents may have been at work, there can be 
little doubt that it was the republicans who raised the 
barricades, apparently vnth some strange encouragement 
from the French fieet in the bay.i The shrewder of the 
Liberals endeavoured to repair the mischief, but part of the 
national guard was out of hand, and the barricades were left 
The King was frightened,' and the Camarilla saw how the 
mad manoeuvre played into its hands. Twelve thousand 
troops were massed in front of the royaJ palace (May 15), 
and nothing remuned to the Liber^ but to fight and con- 
quer. The national guard of Salerno was advancii^ on the 
capital, and had the deputies thrown themselves into the 
atn^le, the great mass of the national guard and Liberal 
citizens would have followed, and not imposdbly might have 
repeated the victories of Palermo and Milan. None knew 
who fired the first shot; from mom to nightfall a fierce 
hand-to-haod struggle r^ed down the Toledo, but the few 
hundred defenders had no chance against such odds. The 
troo^ both native aq^Swiss, gave no mercy, massacred and 
pillaged and burnt, while FOTdmand egged them on from his 
palace balcony, and the deputies passed resolutions at Monte- 
oliveto, till the troops drove them out. The next morning 
dawned on a scene of desolation. Dead bodies and wrecked 

1 Leopardl, op. eit, 450-457, 467; Baotoro, Smlginenli, 177-188; Atti e 
docuwiettti, 19, 91-93; NIko, Ftrdinande 11^ 169; HarolU, Doeumenti, z8; 
CozTespoiideiice — Italy, II. 496. 

' Atti t (fommnUi, 16, zz, 90, 153-156 ; Bicoiardl, Ocnni, 142 ; Leopardi, 
op. eit., 464 ; Santoro, op. eit., 184 ; CoireBpondeoos — Italy, loe. eil. ; Senior, 
/mma^ILSo; liaraWl, op. eil.,iS; Oubon^U, iKir«o>Hi, 35, 37 ; «on<ra, Hssuii, 
CatidiNapoli, 1^3,164; FetiucslU, AimluiMme, loi. 

* Tbere is much mjiterj u to his oondnot on the momlng of the 15th. 
See lAopardl, op, ««., 469-473. 
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houses, outrage and rapine, marked the progress of the troopa 
The Ifuxarmi and their priests filed before the palace, and 
shouted "deal^to the nation." Their cries meant that the 
South of It^ was lost, lo the national cause. An express 
-was sent to recall Pepe and his troops. The meas^e found 
him at Bol<^;na, where, contrary to his instructions, he was 
preparmg to cross the Po. Had he promptly pushed on, he 
might have taken his men with him ; but he hesitated long 
enough for intrigue to work, and when the old veteran at 
last decided to press on, he found only 2000 willing to 
follow him. 

It lay with Charles Albert to say whether the defection 
of the Pope and King of Naples should weaken the national 
cause, ^oc^h it lost him soldiers. It simplified his position. 
For the few who desired an united Italy, for the many who 
stopped short of unity but wished to see the whole strength 
of the nation put into the war, there were now but two 
possible alternatives — Albeitism, or the republic. And the 
repubUoans were a minority — little knots of studonts and a 
few thoughtful artizans in the larger cities, — and many of 
them, led by Mazzini himself, were willing to drop tibeir 
prop^anda, if only Charles Albert would frankly adopt the 
democratic and nationalist programma A strong man would 
have taken it and won by it Sicily was offering her 
orown to his son.' In RomE^;na there was a powerful sepa- 
ratist party, which only waited his signal to tlurow itself into 
his arms.* Everywhere outsi^aJtaly the pogjilar Jbrces held 
the field. The Bepublic was strong in France ; the "Viennese 
students were driving out the Imperial court (May 17); 
Hungary and Bohemia had won their short-lived independ- 
ence ; the Oerman National Assembly was meeting (May 1 8). 
At no time, not even in 1830, had democracy been so 
triumphant. There was a moment when Charles Albert 
might have anticipated i860. But the King^aa no genius 
to seize the great occasion. He was fightii^ a military 

' Bm b«low, pp. 256, 315. 
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oampEugQ with all respect to the conventionalities of regular 
warfare. His treatment of the volunteers had shown his 
distrust .^d dislike of the popular forces. He would coun- 
tenance n o des igns on the Temporal Dominions of the Pope, 
and sent Gioberti to Rome to win back Pius' favour. He 
had ever the fear of Euro pean d iplomatists before his eyes ; 
anxiety to humour Palmerston and conciliate the German 
Confed^ation made him shy ^aggression in the Tyrol, and 
restruned him &om hosi^ties at sea, where his fleet might 
have made an easy prey of Trieste and paralyzed Austrian 
commerce. He re^ued the aid of the^wiss volimteers ; he 
broke off the friendly relations with the Hungarians, which 
the Milanese had mittated. Hejbelittled the great Italian 
moveme^lLjlown to a struggle for_North Italy; he did 
Niough to ^ignate the other princes and excite the jealousies 
of France, and stopped short of what would have drawn the 
patriots of alX Italy to his side. 

In North Italy itself he showed the same lack of con- 
dstency and masterfulness. The national rising had been 
followed in Lombardy by a period of quietude. Within 
a week the whola fabric of Austrian rule had fallui, and^the 
energies of the country were absorbed in filling the void of 
government and in feebler efforts to raise a Lombard army.) 
The political question had been postponed by general con- 
senL Every ^e expected that the war wouI4_be short, and 
in the meantime the burning questio ns of monarchy or re- 
public, of union or federation were best left unstirred. 
" When the cause ^aa won, the nation will decide," was the 
oft-repeated formula of compromise. Ostensibly at least, 
even those who wanted to see Charles Albert king at once, 
subscribed to the status quo,^ and he for his part had dis- 
couraged his extremer partisans. Anxious as he was to 
give the republicans no chance and unite Lombardy to 
Piedmont, he had ui^ed that, if the question could not be 
left alone, it should be decided at once by a ^biscite on the 
broadest posmble BvSrnge. The republicans on their side 

' Cuad, SkiAiaoiti, II. 185 ; Cuati. MSano, 415 ; ArMvio TritnnaU, IIL 
778 ; CoiT«*pondeoce— lt»l7, IL 395 ; Mnlra, O. Torelli, Bieordi, 133 ; CmMI, 
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were equally mQing to defer the question. Though at 
Milan the; included at this time the active if not the 
numerical majority of the middle and working claases, they 
were weak outside. Mazzini, who had arrived there early 
in April, piomised to support Charles Albert, so long as hia 
ambitions made for Unity. He scorned the miserable in- 
trigues of Cattaneo's small anti-Piedmontese faction ; the 
one thii^ needful was to drive the Austrians out, uid till 
that was done, domestic questions must wait On these 
terms he promised to give loyal support to the Provisional 
GovermnenL 

But it was imposdble to keep the political question in 
the background. The fraternal embracings of Lombards 
and Piedmontese soon broke down under the strain of ill- 
success and disappointment As the army halted feeble and 
irresolute before Badetzkys lines, suspicion, only suspended 
for the moment by the victory of Pastrengo, steadily grew ; 
and when Nugent overran Venetia,* the Lombards, solicitous 
for the sister-province, hinted angrily at treachery and a new 
Campoformio. And in every class there were fainthearts, 
whose lukewarm patriotism ill bore the difficulties and 
dangers of the war, and looked askance at the Piedmontese, 
OS httle better than Croats, preying on the country. The 
army for its part, writhing under the insults of the bitter, 
restless Milanese press, duly witnesses of the apathy of the 
rural population round the Mincio, were little disposed to 
fight without compensation, and angry words passed to and 
fro between Turin and Milan. 

llie Provisional Government, too, was losing public con- 
fidence. The Republioans on it had been pliable to a fault, 
and the Moderates, who came to control it, possessed in a 
supreme degree the timidity and incapacity of their party. 
The fioaoces were in complete disorder. The war was oostii^ 
the province heavily ; the government had abolished many 
of the most unpopular burdens, it was difiScult in the gene- 
ral unsettlement to collect the indireot taxes, and neither 
the heavy land-tax nor the patriotio ofTerings, considerable 
though they were, filled the void. The financial mismanage- 
* Sea b«low, p. 349. 
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ment bovever would have been foi^ven, had the govem- 
meat made better provioon for the war. It is probable indeed 
that the FiedmoQtese com^ssariat vaa responsible for the 
arm/s short supplies of food ; fen* more than sufficient was 
Bent to the &ont, and the mf^aones were gotged.^ But for 
the slackness in forming a Lombard contii^ent the blame 
must go to the government at Milan. In spite of iair words 
it discouraged and mismam^fed the Volunteers, cooling their 
enthiudasm with unsjmpft^etio genra^ and orders that 
breathed distrust. It was impossible of course to improvise 
an army of trtuned soldiers, but there were 60,000 in the 
country, who had passed through the Austrian ranks, and no 
serious attempt was made to enlist them. It was July 
before some 1 0,000 raw conscripts were able to take the 
field. It weighed little against such sins of omission, that 
the government showed a httle reforming activity ; the war 
overshadowed all else, and its laxity in this wrecked its 
popularity. 

Everything tended to bring to the front the questioD <^ 
"fusion" with Piedmont; and small blame can attach to 
the fumonista that they forced the government to find an 
issue from a position that contented nobody. The Fied- 
montese had to be satisfied by some tangible mark of grati- 
tude ; above all more vigour must be thrown into Lombardy's 
share of the war. The formation of a powerful North Italian 
Kingdom, whatever its drawbacks, would at least shield Italy 
from Austrian aggression. Less worthy motives had their 
influence ; the dread of a socialist republic, sycojdiancy to 
a King, ambition to see Milan once more the seat of a 
brilliant court. The honester patriots of the opposition, 
though republicans in jaineiple, were willing to sacrifice their 
thewies to so big a step towards Unity, provided that a 
demooratio constitution preserved the republic in its sub- 
stance ; and pressing appeals came from Uie republicans of 
Genoa to form one family, in which democratic Genoa and 
Milan would be more than sufficient counterweight to Turin, 
The conservative fusionists organised an active and unscrupu- 

> Ban, SdoMlim*. 71 ; PinelU, Storia, HI. 513 ; BmUIU • Hartil, falH di 
JftEono, 7, 13; Cond, 1844-18^, 131. See D«U« Booca, AM-UHnosrafa, I. 185. 
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lous agitation. Overtures were made to Mazzini and Cattaneo ; 
others were won by promise of office or promotion. For a 
time the Proyiaional Goyemment stood by its first promise 
of neutraUty; it even, it seems, in curious contrast to its 
general policy, intrigued at Venice f^;ainst fusion. But soon, 
foi^tting its plec^es, blind to the complications that loomed 
in the future, it thought only of the present necessity and 
gave way to the growing pressure without. Early in May 
it announced a plebiscite on the issue whether fusion should 
take place at once, or the question be postponed to the end 
of the war. Mazzini bitterly taunted it witb breaking faith, 
and the excitement at Milan compelled it to promise, that 
whatever the issue of the plebiscite, the right of public 
meeting, freedom of the press, and a citizen guiu^ ^ould 
be guaranteed. 

The voting took place at the end of the month. Later 
experience has shown how untrustworthy a plebiscite may 
be, how with a people untrained in poUtical life a vote on a 
single issue, taken hurriedly without free and full discussion, 
may be far from representing the real feelings of a people. 
Royalist t^nts had been at work, and the idea was abroad, 
that if the vote went f^^ainst Charlra Albert, he would with- 
draw from the war. Gioberti was brought to Milan to act 
as a counterpoise to Mazzini, aad his theme of " Charles 
Albert or Austria " was sung in every key. The republicans, 
divided and irresolute, many of their leaders away at the 
war, ill-at-ease in opposii^ a movement that told for unity, 
for the most part abstuned. Yilh^ers voted under the eyes 
of the priest soldiers at their officers' bidding; forgery, 
pressure, coercion were freely used. Still the result must 
have surprised all parties. Five hundred and sixty thousand, 
or S4 per cent, of the electorate, gave their votes, and barely 
seven hundred were recorded for postponing the question. 
Making every allowance for the unworthy arts of one party 
and the disorganization of the other, it showed an over- 
whelmii^ preponderance in ffivour of fusion. At Parma 
and Piftcenza and Modena the plebiscites showed majorities 
proportionately as great. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE WAR {Continued) 

MAY — AUGUST 1 848 

Fiuion in Tenetio, And \t Venice ; Piedmont and fuiion ; resolte of fneion. 
The war in Venetia; Nugent's advance; Comnda; Thnrn'i attacks on 
Vicenza. Piedmontese inaction; Curtatone; second battle of Ooito; 
Ion of Vicenza, and Venetia. Paltnentoti's negotiationa. Piedmont 
and the war. Sommacatnpagna ; Ccbtozza ; Volta ; ^e retreat ; the 
defence of Milan ; the Bub»b»dbb or Milah. 

Ik Venetia the question of fusion was complicated by 
Mania's proclamation of the republic. His political futh 
was republican, he had no liking for " a half-revolution, that 
needed another to complete it" He feared that an over- 
preponderanc^ of Piedmont would wreck any scheme of 
federation. But he had no wish to prejudice the future 
settlement of the nation; he repudiated any municipal 
sentiment, looking forward, as he did. to the federation, 
perhaps to the complete unity of Italy, and wishii^ to leave 
her final destiny to be decided by a Diet at Bome.^ It is 
probable that, despite his natural leanings, he would not 
have prochdmed the republic, had he not thought that 
Venice could be best won to the national cause by reviving 
the name of her great past, whose sins had been forgotten, 
and whose memories were so dear. Whether he was wise 
may be doubted. It is impossible not to think that his 
own prestige would have been enough to win the populace ; 
it is certain that his action created difficultiea It offended 
the Lombards and Genoese by seeming to run counter to 
the general understanding not to consider the form of 
government till after the war ; it gave France an excuse to 

1 Planat de la Faye, DomoMv^, I. 145, 189, 264, 316, 391-393, 433; ReateUi's 
nporti In Casati, if tiano. 
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set up the mater republic agiduet the monarohical patriotism 
of Hedmout On the Venetian mainland, where Manin's 
government had but a nominal authority, the old jealousy 
of Venice bla2sed up afresh ; Fadua and "Vicenza and l^viso 
had no grateful memories of the republic that had only been 
A tyrant to them. Towards the middle of April the news 
of Ni^nt's advance* and the absence of any adequate 
defenoe increased their impatience ; and with the reluctant 
consent of Venice, they determined to annex themselTea to 
Lombardy and Piedmont Their sympathies were for the 
former. Fusion with Lombardy sooner or later was the 
prayer of every Venetian patriot ; for Charles Albert them 
was little or no enthusiasm. But when the Milanese 
government decreed the plebiscite, fuuon with Lombardy 
implied fusion with Redmont - and the urgent dai^r, that 
threatened from Nugent's rapid march, made the provincea 
fly for help to the King, who, it was bruited, had little desire 
to succour republicans. When the plebiscite was taken 
(June 4), three provinces were occup^ by the Austrians ; 
the remunii^ four, Treviso, Padua, Vicenza, Aovigo, gave an 
overwhelming majority for immediate annexation, with the 
proviso, as in Lombardy, that a Constituent Assembly elected 
by manhood suffrage should draw up the constitution. 

The fuaonists, successful on the mainland, transferred 
their enei^es to Venice. Albertist agents had been in- 
triguing, perhaps bribing; insinuating that the republic 
stood in the way of Unity, and that Venice ran the risk 
of isolation. But they found no more personal r^;ard for 
Charles Albert than on the mainland. Venice, safe in her 
lagunes, was not exposed to any imminent attack from the 
enemy. Manin's objections to fusion were strong as ever; 
he disliked what looked like the perverdon of a national 
to a dynastic war, the alienation of France, the folly of 
inu^ng political debate in the face of an advancing foe. 
But it seemed a step towards Unity ; friends were scarce, 
for PahnerBton's sympathies were cold, the French Govern- 
ment was ready to see Venice sacrificed to Auatriiv' and the 
opinion grew apace that only Charles Albert could save 

' See below, p. 149. ■ BUnobl, Diplopuuia, V, 17a 
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her from another Campoformio. The govetnment still 
refused to hold a plebiscite, l>ut it was foroed to order 
the election of en Assembly to decide on the poUtical 
future of the city (June 3). The small polls showed the 
indifterenoe of the masses, and the fusionists carried all 
before them. When the Assembly opened (July 3), the 
adroit manceuTring of the Fiedmontese agent secured an 
ea^ victory, and Ifanin, seeing that the cause was lost, 
was anxious only to avoid division ; " let us foi^et parties 
to-day," he said, " and be neither republicans nor royalists 
but Italians." By an almost unanimous vote the Assembly 
decided for immei^te annexation to Piedmont Hanin 
and Tommaseo resigned, and a month later the Fiedmontese 
flag floated in the Piazza. 

The question passed to Piedmont. Parma and Modona 
had dedicated themselves without reserves, but elsewhere 
the question was oompUoated by the conditions, which had 
been stipulated for in the plebiscites, and both Lombardy 
and Yenetia had already taken steps for the election of 
a National Assembly. Thus the fusion bristled sufficiently 
with difficulties, and above them there was hot debate 
whether Milan or Turin should be the future capitaL The 
Fiedmontese ministry was divided on the acoeptance of the 
conditions. The conservative section swerved at their 
democratio colour, especially as they imphed universal 
suffrage in Piedmont too. A national assembly might even 
wreck the throne, and the transfer of the capital to Milan 
meant the downfall of Fiedmontese h^mony. Fareto and 
Ricci, Liberals and Genoese, welcomed the opportumty of 
destroying the supremacy of Turin and mei^ing Piedmont 
in a wider Italian power. Balbo, a man of generous loyal 
nature, but angular and hot-temperod, made a bad premier 
of a discordant ministry. The quarrel was transferred from 
the Cabinet to the Chamber. The majority of the Deputies 
were Moderate liberals of the middle and noble classes — 
lawyers, landowners, civil servants — men of high character, 
but necessarily lacking in experience. Reflecting the gener- 
ous patriotism of the country, they wore ready to meet the 
Lombards more than half-way, and though the vested interesta 
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at Turin foi^ht hard to pledge the government not to move 
the capital, many eren of the stricter Fiedmontese school 
felt that it vas too dangerous plaj to alienate the Lombards, 
and perhaps throw them into the arms of the French 
Republic. Pareto, backed bj Rattazzi, defeated the con- 
servative section, and saving a condition that the monarchy 
should not be left an open question, Parliament agreed to 
the Lombard terms and carried the Law of Union by a 
very large miyority.' 

It is not easy to balance the wisdom and unwisdom of 
the fusion. Had Charles Albert been a great general, and 
the forces of North Italy, as seemed probable at the time, 
sufficient to defeat Radetzky ; or had the King thrown him* 
self on the nation, and drawn round him the patriots of 
all Italy, the fusion would have been a big step to Unity, 
and the work of 1 860 might have been anticipated in put 
by twelve years. As it was, the fusion proved a great jiohtical 
blunder. The Fiedmontese army was not sufficient of itself; 
the one hope of victory lay in keeping old allies or winnii^ 
new ones. But fusion angered France and Switzerland, 
both jealous of a strong monarchy in North Italy ; it com- ' 
pleted the alienation of the Pope and King of Naples, and 
increased the suspicions^of the Tuscan government. And 
the haste and indecorum of the plebiscite, which appeared 
to place the dynastic interests of Savoy above the hopes of 
Italy, damped what enthusiasm was left to the Democrats, 
and robbed the national struggle of half its moral fbrca 

"While Charles Albert was collecting votes, Radetzky 
wa^ coUeoUng men," and Nugent was hurrying to his help 
mth a force 14,000 strong. In the early days of the 
revolution the whole of the Venetian mainland had risen; 
corps of students and volunteers had hurried from its 
towns towards the Quadrilateral, till a severe defeat at 
Hontebello^ sent them dlscourE^;ed back. At first the 
Venetians had looked more to Rome than Piedmont for 
help, and the Papal troops were hurrying up. But the 
■ Hot to be coDfosed with Montebello, wbere the b»ttl« of 1859 took 
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neoessary organmng power and nucleus of reliable troops 
could oiily come firom Piedmont, and with strange careless- 
ness Charles Albert and his generals had done nothing for 
Venetia beyond sending a few artillerymen to Zucchi at 
PalmanuoTa, indifferent that the provinces lay directly 
exposed to attack ttoia Austria, fancying perhaps that she 
was too exhausted to make another effort. The brief period 
of security soon passed. The loyalty of the Croatian Ban, 
Jetlalioh, allowed Nugent to muster a respectable force of 
Croat r^pments, and with these he crossed the Isonzo on 
April 16. FalmanuoTa was masked, and Udine captured 
after a brave resistance. A few thousand men might have 
easily defended the Tagliamento ; the country people, un- 
assisted, destroyed the brit^es, and the moontaineers drove 
back Welden, who tried to cross the Alpine passes from 
Camiola. But there, were no_jregular8 to help them; 
Nogent crossed the Tagliamento on pontoons (April 27), 
and finding the bridges ^ain broken on the Piave turned 
northwards to Belluno. Meanwhile the Venetians, realisii^ 
their danger, had sent pressing messages to Charles Albert 
to allow the Roman forces, now placed under his command, 
to advance. Bitter chaiges were lm>ught against him that 
he was deUberately sacrificing Venetia. But there was no 
treacheiy ; the King was probably overruled by his generals, 
and th^ inaction, wise or unwise, was due to military oon- 
uderations.' At last (April 24) unable longer to resist the 
appeals, he allowed the Roman generals to march forward. 
While Giovanni Durando with the regulars, strangely dila- 
tory, refused to advance beyond Bassano, Ferrari's volunteers, 
impati^t and tumultuous, followed by peasants with forks 
and scythes, their priests with pistols at their head, pushed 
up the r^ht bank of the Piave to the northern border of 
the pifun at Comuda. Here Ferrari was attacked in a 
disadvantageous position (May S); his volunteers fought 
bravely for two days agunst superic^ numbers, while 
Durando, who might easily have relieved them and crushed 
the outnumbered Austrians, sent only a few troops. His 

■ BetBl, Dal 1847, ta ; FUnat da U Faj«, op. oil, L MS ; DfflcIalA Fi»- 
mcoiUM, MmorU, 136 ; Riv, K«r. dd ruorg., t. 271. 
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Btrai^e mftnceuvre became aftemardfl the subject of a 
fierce polemic ; and it is so difficult to excuse it by any 
plea of error, that it seems probable that suspicious of the 
republicanism of Ferrari and his troops, prompted by 
Fiedmontese intrigues or anxious to please the Pope by 
keeping hia Swiss troops intact, he sacrificed the Boman 
volunteers to the miserable partisanship of his chiefs.' 

Ferrari's men retreated towards Treviao, and the retreat 
became a rout. The news of the Encyclical reached the 
camp, and the volunteers feared that, as their goTemment 
had not formally declared war, they were liable, if captured, 
to be shot as filibusters. But Thum, who had succeeded 
to the iuTalided Nugent, received orders to leave Treviso, 
and huny on towards Verona, After an ineffectual attempt 
on Yicjenza he marched on, but, before he reached Yerona, 
Badetzky, angry at the repulse and realising all the import- 
ance of Yicenza, ordered the footsore troops to return and 
Mtack it again. But Durando had brought up the bulk of 
his force ; and Tbum's troops, driven back from the Berid 
Hills and caught among the flooded ditches round the city, 
vere forced to retreat once more with heavy loss. 

It was May 2 $ when he reached Verona. During the 
fortnight, which had passed since Santa Lucia, the Fied- 
montese army had relapsed once more into inaction. 
Reactionary and timid men surrounded the King, and 
confidence in eventual victory combined with the torren- 
tial runs to discourage any decisive step. Had a little 
more energy been shown, Kugent's advance might have 
been stopped, the passes of Rivoli and Schio seized, and 
Radetzky hemmed in to Verona and its barren neighbour- 
hood. He on his mde was only waiting for Nugent's troops 
to take the field. He determined to make a final effort 
to save Peschiera, but apparently despfdring of breaking 
through the Fiedmontese lines, conceived a daring stroke. 
His plan was to transfer the bulk of his force to Mantua, 
overpower the isolated wing in front of the fortress, and 

' Ffnelll, Bloria, HI. 396, 1091; HoDtaccbl, FatU; D'AiegUo, JManrnw; 
M&r«ioo(tl, Outrrt. Tbe Ufflclale FlemootoM shows a itrong ulmu sg^iut 
FunaiL 
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advancing up the right of the Minoio attack the Fiedmon- 
tese rear, destroy their magazines, and spread panic in 
Lombard^. He executed his daogerotis flank march, nn- 
perceived by the sluggish enemy (May 27-2S), and at 
Uantua found himself in face of the small detachment of 
Tuscans and the few remaining Neapolitans, who held a line 
of ten miles between Qoito and Montanara, Next day 
5000 Tuscans under De Laugher were attacked by 35,000 
Austrians (Hay 29). It was a forlorn hope; but the 
students fought with careless and deq>erate bravery, and it 
was not till after six hours' fighting, and when the Austrians 
had brought more than half their men into action, that their 
position at Curtatone was stormed. Bava might eauly 
have sent reinforcements forward in time, and bitterly he 
and the King were attacked for the desertion of their allies. 
But he had leamt the enemy's strength, and while he sent 
messE^es, which arrived too late, ordering De Laugier to 
retire, he was concentratii^ every available man for a 
second line of defence at Qoito. It was a critical moment, 
for were he defeated, he would have been driven back on 
Brescia, and the road would have been open to Milan. Ihe 
heroic resatance of the Tuscans saved him, and gave him 
time to take up a strong position on the r^ht of the Mincio. 
Here on the afternoon aft^r Curtatone the Austrian van 
made a confused attack; and after a short, sharp fight 
between equal forces, the Austrians fell back, well pursued 
till nightfall. While the King was on the field, the news 
reached him that Pescbiera had fallen. The double viotoiy 
seemed the end of the weary struggle, and the troops 
acclaimed Charles Albert King of Italy. And had the 
Fiedmontese possessed a general of any genius, Radetzky's 
position would have been veiy critical. He had retired preci- 
pitately to Mantua, losing large numbers of deserters from 
his Italian troops, and leaving his left wing under B'Aspre 
isolated. The Fiedmontese were flushed with victory, and 
had recovered the confidence they had lost at Santa Lucia. 
A bold advance would have driven back D'Aspre on the 
Oglio, and forced him to surrender ; or a rapid march across 
the high ground to the east would have cut off Radetzky's 
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retreat and perhaps have captured Terona. But Charles 
Albert went to sing a Te Dmm at Peschiera, and the 
precious moment was lost. It was perhaps his contempt 
for the enemy's generalship that decided Radetzkj to 
another perilous manoeuTre. On June 3, while the heavy 
rains still kept him at Mantua, he received the news of the 
new revolt at Vienna ; he might at any time be recalled to 
defend the throne, perhaps even an order to retire was actu- 
ally sent,^ It was all important to secure a retreat to the 
l^xol by the Schio pass, and for this to seize Yioenza, 
though his absence le^ Verona at the enemy's mercy. 

He reached Verona on June 9 with a force double the 
strength of Durando's garrison. The attack on the city failed, 
but the Berici Hilla were carried, and from them at nightMl 
Radetzky bombarded the city. The citizens would still have 
held out, bub Durando, shrinking from useless slaughter, 
Burrendered to the easy terms that the Austrians offered. 
Badetzky gladly gave them that he might return in time to 
eave Verona. But for the extraordinary supineness of the Fied- 
montese, he would have been too late. They had had two 
brilliant alternatives, either to take up a stroi^ position to the 
east of Verona, and fall on the Austrian flank on its return ; 
or to make a direct attack on the city itself, where the inhabi- 
tants would have risen and made its fall almost oert^n. 
But timid counsels or the hidden worka of diplomacy 
prevailed. Nothing was done for five days ; then RivoU 
was occupied, but its value was gone now that the Austrians 
could open up the Schio road to the Tyrol When at 
length the attack on Verona was prepared for the 14th, 
Badetzky had reached the city by forced marches on the 
preceding evening, and another great opportunity had passed. 

The loss of Vicenza was a greater blow than Santa 
Lucia. It carried with it the loss of the whole Venetian 
munland except one little mountain fortress ; worse still, it 
widened the gulf between Fiedmontese and Lombards by 
suggestii^ grave doubts as to the King's sincerity. The 
fate of the Venetian cities touched the Lombards very nearly, 

) 8cb<)ii]wlf, Ccmpagna, 206; MUitarji EvmU, 140; linelll, op. tit., IIL 4S& 
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uid they bitterly reflected that, Thile the King was alienftt- 
ing Tuscany by sending troops to the Lunigiana, he had 
lost Yenetia by inaction so perverse as to surest deliberate 
design. The cry of treachery drev fresh colouring from the 
uncertainty of the n^otiations, which were known to be 
proceeding through the medium of the English govemment 
Palmerston had done his best to hold back Charles Albert 
from war ; but he had no love for Austria, and when hostihties 
broke out, he shared the general belief that her cause was 
doomed.* His poli<^ was to keep the French out of Italy, 
and secure peace as soon as Italy was free. Meanwhile the 
Austrian statesmen, despuring of saving mora than a frag- 
ment of their Italian dominions, had sent Count Hartu; to 
the seat of war in the forlorn hope of rescuing something 
from the wreck. Hartig was probably prepared to concede 
the practical independence of Lombuxly, but he was timid 
and indefinite, ai^ the excitement of the time made the 
Italians unwilling to accept any solution short of complete 
evacuation. When May brought fresh troubles to the 
Austrians at Vienna and in Bohemia, the need for a settle- 
ment in Italy became still more ui^^t, and Hummelauer 
was sent to London to enlist Falmerston's mediation (May 
23). He, like Hartig, would no doubt have consented to 
the evacuation of Lombardy, but ins actual proposals were 
a Bcheme of very thorough Home Rule for both Lombardy 
and Yenetia, and Palmerston, thinking that the Austrians 
only wanted to gun time,' and still confident of the eventual 
triumph of the Italians, was unwilling to lend his name to 
any proposals short of evacuation. Even when, after the 
second Yiennese rising, the Austrians lowered their terms 
and offered independence to Lombardy and a veiy Liberal 
constitution to Yenetia, he still refused to mediate, unless 
Austria surrendered her territory at least to the Fiave. The 
Yiennese govemm^it itself had no more trust in its own 
fortunes than Palmerston had,* but it made a new effort to 

■ Ajbley, Pohwnton, L 56; Walpole, Staitll, II. 41. The Qdmd and Prince 
Albert «r«i« then, u gBnorall;, boBtfle to laif : lb. IL 46; Titithnm, St. PtUrt- 
itrg,!. 109. 

■ C IVAiegUo, Sotm^ir*, 333 ; Aabley, op. mi., L 9S. 

* Stookmar, Mtmoir$, U. 356 ; HingheUI, AoMdt, IL 98. 
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save Yenetia by directly approaching the Milanese govern* 
ment (early in June) with the same offer of independence 
for Lombardy, as the bribe for leaving Yenetia in Austrian 
hands. The Milanese, ever loyal to the Yenetians, repUed 
that the fortunes of Lombardy and Yenetia were insepar- 
able, and that they would never desert the sister province.^ 
The Piedmontese ministry, apparently with the exception of 
Balbo, were equally determined to accept no compromise.* 
But while the two governments stood loyal to their engage- 
ments, the King, though ho had promised the Milanese that 
he would never lay down his arms till Italy was free, was 
secretly preparing to sacrifice Yenetia. Already early in 
June, in the midst of his protestations to the Milanese, he 
was ready to accept the line of the Adige, though willing to 
fight on, if his ministers decided otherwise. A month later 
he had thrown scruples to the winds, and weary of the war, 
privately invited Austria to a treaty of partition.* Hia 
action may have had some justification in the lower ex- 
pediencies, hut the same moral obliquity, which betrayed 
him in youth, stained his chivalry f^^ain, and made him for the 
moment traitor to the cause for which he had dared so much. 
^^ Certainly the King saw nearer the truth than Falmerston. 
Only too much its early glamour was fading from the war. 
Again and again victory had been in the grasp of the Italians, 
but Charles Albert and his generals had thrown away the 
splendid chances. The Neapolitans had gone, the Tuscans 
were too demoralized to be kept at the front; Durando's 
troops were under parole not to fight for three months. 
The volunteers could barely hold their own ; the Lombard 
troops were slow in coming up. All Lombardy was honey* 
combed with suspicion and intrigue; Mazmu's paper was 
bitterly attacking the Kii^g ; Austrian agents we^e actively 
mining underground. The>burden of the war fell more thim 
ever on FiecUnont, and h^ too enthusiasm was cooling. 
The campaign had prove^'^iar other than a triumphal pro- 

* AumUw dd datrtti, IL 355 ; ^Uauraxil, Cbrrmti, j86. 
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gress ; Piedmont vaa irritated at its bIow course, and atartled 
when she realized that the little kingdom stood alone fronting 
the great Empire. The averi^ citizen angrily resented the 
attacks of the foolish Milanese press on King and army, and 
contrasted the lukeTarmness of the Lombards in the war 
vith their overreaching olaims in the negotiations for fusion. 
Within Piedmont itself the harmony of the spring was fast 
pasung. Many of the nobles had learnt again to fear demo- 
cracy more than they loved their country ; the clei^ fell 
aw&y after the Encyclical, the middle classes were scared by 
French socialism and unsubstantial phantoms of the red 
republia The peasants' struggle for life was too severe to 
leave much place for patriotism, and agents of reaction 
waved the Pope's defection and the stagnation of trade 
before their eyea The Democrats themselves were often 
more absorbed in social questions than in the war. The 
Chamber frittered away its time in barren resolutions 
and hot interminable debates oa the suppression of the 
Jesuits and the dismantling of the Genoese forts. The 
ministry had been beaten in the debates on fusioD, and 
was only temporarily holding office. A. cabmet was being 
slowly made under Casati and Giobraii, but the Piedmontese 
had Uttle enthusiasm for a ministry, which repreisented every 
province of the North Italian Kingdom, and placed Lombards 
and Genoese in a majority. The same provincial spirit had 
prompted Fareto to again reject overtures from Rome for 
what was practically an offensive alliance, though the King 
welcomed them, and their acceptance might even now have 
reconciled Pius to the war (June). Gioberti had been sent 
on an unofficial mission to Florence and Rome, to rouse 
sympathy for Charles Albert and the cause ; and though he 
jweached respect for the Grand Duke and tender loyalty to 
the Pope, he only gave fresh colour to the old suspicions 
of Piedmontese ambition.' Though the King was innocent 
of any designs on Ronu^^ms it is not equally certain that 
his ministers were clear ; * and Charles Albert himself was 

> Contrut Ofoberti's nttennoM at heghara Mid Florence in Zobl, StarUt, 
V. (DooomenU], 381-383, 401. Bae abora, p. a33, «, s- 

* Minghettl, op. «U., II. 90 ; PaaoUiii, Utmmrt, 73. See kbon, p. 334. 
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half disposed to accept the Sicilian crown for his son, the 
Duke of Oenoa.^ 

However maladroit her statesmen, the army of Piedmont 
was staunchly maintaining the struggle, and even now but 
for the {axoe of generaLahip the probabilities of sucoess still 
leaned to her. The loss of Vicenza had been followed by 
ftDother period of inaction. Radetzky was waiting for mora 
reinforcements, and Charles Albert had no plans of offensive. 
The Volunteers had been sent to the Tyrol frontier and for- 
gotten, and Garibaldi's services, which might have been of 
priceless value, had been curtly rejected. Ten thousand 
regulars were in hospital, and though the Lombards had 
arrived, they were sent to sicken in the swamps round Mantua. 
The army was weary of the inglorious monotony and priva- 
ti<His of the war, and felt less and less disposed to fight for 
a people whose jnress insulted and libelled them. At last 
the arrival of reuiforcements gave the Austrians superiority 
tQ aumbers as well as in prestige, and it became impos^ble 
for the Fiedmontese to take the offensive. For want of 
better tactics, the King decided to blockade Mantua on both 
sides, and captured Govemolo to the south-east (July 1 3). 
This necessitated a great lengthening of the Fiedmontese 
lines ; Rivoli was retuned on account of its historic associa- 
tions or from fear of the criticism that might follow its 
abandonment; and from Rivoli to Govemolo ran forty 
miles without a railway. To cover this the King had barely 
60,000 men in the field, and it was obvious strategy for the 
Austrians to attack the feeble centre and cut the Fiedmon- 
tese lines in two. Radetzky captured Rivoli with some 
difficulty, and was ready for the decisive attack. Between 
Verona and the Mincio the hills of Sona, Sommacamp^na, 
and Oustozza describe a s^^ent from north to south-west. 
The Fiedmontese, though they had occupied them for three 
months, had done little to fortify what might have been 
made into an almost impr^nable position ; and only 8000 
men held the key of the whole line. On the night of July 22, 

> Biaacbl,J>iplomaxUi,V.ai8-2iOiC*notiiAdiit<iT.nib.,\Lnii D'AnooQa, 
Awiari, L 361-363. 
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in a terrible storm, 40,000 Austrians left Verona. Next 
momiiig the PiedmoDtese, surprised and quite outnumbered, 
were diiTen back in spite of bheii splendid defence, and by 
midday the vhole Austrian army was on the plateau. But the 
Italian losses had been small, and while Do Sonnaz collected 
the troops of the left brigade under Feschiera and advanced 
down the right of the Mincio towards Valle^o, the King 
and Bava hurried up the centre to ViUafranca, though with 
strange blindness to the position, they n^lected to bring up 
the troops round Mantua. Still, had Bava and De Sonnaz on 
the morning of the 24th attacked both Austrian flanks, 
Bodetzky's position would have been critical But De 
Sonnaz was ignorant of Bara's movements, and a breakdown 
of the oommisBariat prevented Bava from attacking till 
afternoon. Then under a tropical sun, under which men 
dropped by the score, the Dukes of Savoy and Ckoioa 
stormed the heights at Stafifalo and out Radetzkys lin& 
And though he retrieved his defeat in part by taking Yal- 
leggio (the key connecting the plateau with the line of the 
Minoio), it was necessary for him to recapture the heights 
at any cost. Again the failure of the oommissariat pre- 
vented the Dukes firom catching the enemy while on the 
march and divided. Wlien they came under fire at noon 
(July 25), their brigades fought with the same heroism as 
at StafTalo, holding their own against heavy odds, and even 
storming the heights between Custozza and Valleggio. Five 
times 4000 men drove back with the bayonet twice their 
number of Austrians. But heat and exhaustion gradually 
told ; and De Sonnaz sent word from Borghetto that his troops, 
who had been starving for three days, oould not attack till 
evening. The Dukes had no choioe but to retreat, though 
the Austrians had suffered too heavily to follow up thrar 
victory. 

The battle of Custozza was an epitome of the war. The 
magnificent courage of the Fiedmontese, far more than a 
match for equal numbers of Austrians, and the brilliant 
taotios of the Dukes were wasted, when the blunders of the 
other generals kept half the army unengaged, and the fatal 
breakdown of the oommissariat cl<^ged every operation. The 
VOL. L B 
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position now was full of danger. Forty thousand Kedmoa- 
tese were concentrated before Yilla&anoa on the evening of the 
2 5th, in danger of being surrounded. During the night and 
following morning they retreated to Goito, where De Sonnaz, 
having through some mistake in his instructions eracuated 
Volta, had already arrived. If the Austrians occupied the 
heights near Yolta, Gk)ito would be untenable, and the King 
ordered him to retrace the three miles to Yolta, and re- 
occupy it before the enemy arrived. De Sonnaz with his 
scant and weary troops reached Yolta in the evening, just 
too late to forestall the Austriui van. Till midnight and 
h^Sn at dawn a fierce hand-to-hand fight raged through the 
streets, till De Sonnaz found the odds too heavy, and after 
one of the most bloody battles of the campaign, made an 
orderly retreat 

It was impossible now to hold Ooito, and the generals, 
hopeless of further resistance, asked for an armistice ; but 
Radetzky's terms were the surrender of the Duchies and the 
withdrawal of the army behind the Adda, and the King 
" preferring to sacrifioe Piedmont rather than Italy," refused 
them. Pimped in sudden disaster, weary uid starving, 
sufiering fearfully from thirst, for the timid peasants of the 
lowlands had removed the ropes from the wells, the army 
sullenly drew back. It had two practicable alternatives ; to 
defend the line of the Adda, or retreat beyond the Fo and 
threaten Radetzky's flank. Unluckily the King chose 
nuther. His impulsive chivalry prompted him to wut and 
defend Cremona, which had shown much hospitidity to his 
wounded during the war. The troops fought lively in front 
of the city, but they were outnumbered, and the delay had 
allowed the enemy to reach the Adda first. Now that it 
was impossible to defend the river, it was elementaiy strategy 
to retreat to Pavia or Piaceoiza, flood the irrigated oounl^ 
between Milan and the Adda, and summon Garibaldi with 
the Lombard levies to threaten the Austrian right But the 
King's sensitive chivalry agun betrayed him. Representa- 
tions, made apparently by the nobles or the Providonal 
Government, had reached bim from Milan, that the city was 
well provisioned and prepared for defence ; and despite the 
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varaii^ of the new Conunittee of Public St^ety, the King 
determined not to abandon it. So to Milan the painful 
march -went on under the torrential rains, while the Lom- 
bard division melted to a handful. The panio-strlcken city 
was ill prepared to receive its defenders. The Committee 
of Fubhc Safety, appointed at Mazzini's prompting on the 
first news of defeat, did what was possible in the brief space, 
oolleoted money and proviuons, threw up earthworks, de- 
creed a levy in mass of the national guard. The inhabitants 
showed some of the spirit of the Five Days ; and the sudden 
and imminent peril, that within a short week had changed 
their destinies, shook them roughly from their indifference. 
But well as the Committee had risen to the occasion, the 
King had lost none of his distrust of the Milanese authori- 
ties, and superseded it by supine commissioners. Next day 
the army arrived (August 3), and the Milanese, annoyed at 
the supersession of the Committee, and looking in vain for 
some Stirling messi^e from the King, stinted the welcome 
that they would have lavished before.' On the following 
^temoon the Austrians came up, and their immense supe- 
riority in numbers forced back the Fiedmontese within the 
walls. At the sight of danger the Milanese threw off their 
momentary lethai^ ; barricades rose in the streets, and food 
and comforts were supplied in abundance to the troops. 
There was still perhaps a chance of sucoess in a desperate de- 
fence; Garibaldi andiyApice had 25,000 men in the Beiga- 
mese and Brescian upland and could have seriously harassed 
the enemy's rear. But food and ammunition were probably 
rather scarce ; ^ the bulk of the artillery had by some inex- 
phcable blunder been sent to Fiacenza ; and the generals, 
ignoring the temper of the people and perhaps exaggerating 
the scarcity, decided that it was impossible to resist. And 
thoi^h the King told the national guard next morning 

' BelglojoBo, L'Jtalia, 71-72. Ottntfa, OronMoria, IL 940^ a^A Castelli, 
JUoorcii, 285, probablT refer to uiather daj. 
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(August 5) that he intended to defend the city, he had 
alreftdy exchanged messages with Radetzl; for a capitula- 
tion.* The nevB leaked out, and the people, frenzied with 
suspicion, rushed to the Qreppi Palace, where Charles Albert 
was lodging. The unhappy King, drained of muital and 
moral Btrei^[th, yielded to each suoceaaiTe influoioe that was 
brought to bear on him, promised to shed his last drop of 
blood for the city, then a few hours after gave his taoit 
approval to a message that confirmed the earlier n^otia- 
tions with Radetzky.' By 6.0 p.m. the capitulation had been 
finally decided on. Its announcement waa the signal for 
anarchy ; the angry mob fired at the palace ; and the troops in 
the other quarters, dimly consdous of the King's danger, were 
hardly restriuned from attacking the people. His position 
was utdeed critiotd, and the crowd was at the point of fixing 
the palace gates, when just before midnight some regiments 
arrived and rescued him. The army evacuated the city 
during the night A few desperate men fired on the soldiers, 
aa they sadly defiled through the streets. But disaster had 
broken down the misund^rstandli^ ; more thsn half the 
population, it was estimated, fied with the army, indignant 
of Austrian rule ; and tenderly assisted by the soldiers, the 
terror-stricken citizens thronged the roads to Piedmont 

1 Uffioiala Piemoiit««e, op. viL, ia6 ; RoBtelll e HnaCri, op. eU., 30-31 ; 
Oonespondaiuw — Italy, III. 12S ; Ouitd, op. nt., IL 946. 

* RsitaUi e Hieatrl, op. at., 31; Caiitb, op. eit., U. 948-9541 duo, 
Sottrenin, 351 ; I.. ToraUl, 5 giornaU, 335 ; CoirMpondancB— Italy, III. 133 ; 
C&nndlnl, FanO, 84-S6, irhioh does not entli«lr i^p^e with the othar anthoil- 
tlw. I have only Msn ulnuiti from Anelll, Sloria d'JkUia, 11. 324. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MODERATES AND DEMOCRATS 

MAY DECEMBER 1848 

Hie Stluoo amiiBtice. Fnnce and Ital^. "The Peoples War;" the 
Autrians »t Bologna. Hodebatxs avd Dikooratb. Pibdhodt : 
Finelli ministrr ; aegotJatiotu for peace ; the war party ; fall of the 
miniBtrj. Tusoutt : Bidolfl ministrj ; the Democrats ; Capponi 
minuby ; Leghorn revolt ; MontoneUi-Guenazzi miniatrT'. Papal 
Btatis : Mamiani miuutrT' ; Fabbii minutrf ; Boaai QuniBtoy. 

FiBDHONT could hardly realize the swift and terrible series 
of diBSBters, whioh had seoX. her army back crushed and 
demoralized. She had no pover, hardly any irish, to repiur 
the bloT. The new ministry had no authority ; the country 
was weary and exhausted ; and the only hope of continuing 
the war lay in a French alliance. The ministry opened 
n^otJations at Paris, but in the meantime Radetzky was 
thteatening the frontier; the Conservatives dreaded above 
all things the advent of a republican army from France; 
and Charles Albert, taking the responsibility upon himself 
authorized General Salasco to sign a so. weeks' armistice 
(Ai^ust g). By its terms not only Feschiera but the 
Duchies and Tenica were to be evacuated, and Piedmont 
with one voice declared against conditions, that involved for 
a time at least the surrender of the national cause. For a 
moment party feuds were silent, and all classes vied in wel- 
comii^ l^e Lombard refugees and preparing for a fresh 
struggle. But the power or the will to make a great effort 
failed, and a renewal of the war, it was more than ever 
evident, depended on Franca 

It was impossible for France to be an indifferent spectator. 
Traditions, too strong for any government to break, interested 
her in the relations of Italy and Austria. Guizot's Italian 
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policy had been to mamt&in the status quo; but the Republic 
vae more likely to attack despotism in its Austrian stronghold, 
and free the Italians, whether they wished its help or not. 
When war broke out, Lamartine made large offers to private 
individuals like Mazzini and Fepe/ and asked leave of the Turin 
government to send a corps of observation across the Alps. 
But feeling in Italy was almost unanimous against accepting 
French help. Maniu indeed, more far-seeing and less confident, 
would have hked at least to have it secured in case of need ; 
but even he dared go no farther than request the presence of 
French vessels in the Adriatic. The royalists dreaded a re- 
publican ally, the republicans wished to see Italy win her 
own laurels. None believed that France was miglehearted 
in her offer, all were confident that the national resources 
were sufficient for victory. Hence it became very difficult 
for France to interfere, though had she crossed the Alps, the 
Austrians would have evacuated Venetia without a further 
effort.* Lamartine indeed sometimes u^ed action in despite 
of Italian wishes. He was suspicious of a North Italian 
Kingdom, and thought that French intervention might en- 
court^e the republicans of Lombardy and Yenetia, and claim 
its reward in the cesmon of Savoy and Nice.* But the 
majority of the Executive Committee at Faris were opposed 
to interference, unless the Italians asked for it - and Lamar- 
tine, either because his hands were tied, or that his grandilo- 
quent programmes melted away, returned nodiing but empty 
promises to Manin's appeals, and perhaps secretly agreed to 
let Austria have Venetia.* After the Parisian revolt in June, 
the Executive Committee retired, and Bastide, who was now 
Foreign Minister, was as reluctant as Lamartine to help a 
power, which he distrusted both as republican and French- 
man, for he realized how easily a Kingdom of North Italy 
might become the ally of Austria agunst France.^ But 
though France was pledged to give her help if formally 

I HanlDi, Opere, X. 66 ; Pepe, Sventi, L 39. 

■ CorreapobdeiiDe — Italy, U. 470-471. 

■ Lamutine, Treit moil. 233, 316 ; Otonier-Pagte, lUvohaion, I. 439, 445 ; 
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demandecl, there was DothiDg up to Custozza to test her 
loyalty. "Sow vhen all other hope seemed gone, the appeal 
came both from Milan and Turin. But Kedmont coupled 
its request vith conditions that precluded any republican 
propagandism or cession of Savoy. This gave the French 
government the excuse it wanted to break from its engt^e- 
ments, and Cavaignac cloaked its dishonour with the taunt 
that " Italy must pay the penalty of her own follies." ^ 

The refusal of the JEVench government made further 
resistance quixotic But there were still a few patriots, 
more brave than level-headed, who would not accept defeat. 
After the Salasco armistice Correnti and the more active 
spirits of the Provisional Gh>TQmment still hoped to carry on 
the war with the Lombard troops and the volunteers round 
Brescia. " NoV we are our own masters," said Cattaneo, 
and his words echoed the feelings of many repubUcans who 
traced their misfortunes to the Piedmontese alliance. But 
the reasoning was as absurd as it was factious. The bulk 
of the volimteers had retreated into Switzerland or Pied- 
mont ; alone amoi^ their leaders Garibaldi still hoped on. 
When he had arrived from Buenos Ayres in June, he had 
tried in vain to obtain a conmiission in the Piedmontese 
army. The King and his ministers, who might have roused 
aU the Italian Tyrol with his name, repulsed with fri^d 
courtesy the republican hero ; and Garibaldi, transferring 
his offer of service to the Lombard government, was given 
the command of the volunteersoround Bei^amo. He was 
at Monza, hurryii^ up to attack the Austrians, when the 
news of the capitulation reached him. He retreated, 
Mftgmni 'with him, to Arona, where the Piedmontese govern- 
ment ordered him to disband his followers and leave the 
country. It was perhaps this gratuitous insult that roused 
him. Though he had promised to religiously observe the 
armistice,* he nused the Uazzinian standard at Luino, and 

> BIbhoU, op. aU., T. 387-293, 303-311; Butide, ofk «(., 7-8, 46-47; 
Flaiut de 1* Ttje, op. eiL, I. 335; CorTMpoDde&ee — Italy, IIL 117; Uonta- 
neUl, Mana-ie, IL 480-483 ; Bartl, AyUri, 103 ; Ottolenghi, OoOtgno, 99 ; Zini, 
op- ait., Boeumatti L 663-664 ; OlobMti, Btunovamento, I. 323, 353 ; iablttj, 
PalmirMton,!, 106; CaTonr, Zettrrc, II. 305-306, 31a; FallATiciluit JfsnMrie, II. 15, 

* Soototk Aroheologtca dl Norua, IhaumaUi, 23. 
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proclaimed the " People's War." But he was no longer in 
South America with its improvized anniw and guerilla 
fighting. Radetzky scented die danger, and hastily pushed 
on a large force; Garibaldi's ranks had been thumed by 
desertions, and after spirited manoeu'vnng in face of over- 
whelming nombers, he was compelled to retreat into 
SwitzerUnd. In one quarter only the Austrians were 
repulsed. In the first days of August, Welden with 6000 
men had pushed on into Bomagna, careless of the Pope's 
indignation, and occupied Bologna. Next day the citizens, 
their enthusiasm roused by the Pope's ai^iy protest, and 
maddened by the insults of the soldiers, attacked the troops 
in the streets, and though they had few arms but knives, 
decimated them in two hours of hand-to-hand fighting and 
drove them back in rout 

Except for this one small reverse, Austria stood trium- 
phant. 'Wjjidjaohgz&tz had crushed the Bohemian revolt 
in June; the breach between Serbs and Magyars was 
playit^ into the hands of their common tyrant; and the 
newly-met Austrian Assembly had shown its loyalty by 
beg^ng the Emperor to return to "Vienna. Austria's 
position in Italy, which a month ago seemed de^wrate, 
had been recovered by a series of splendid and unbroken 
victories. The Italians were for the moment hopelessly 
worsted ; royalists and republicans had alike tried and 
failed. But it was recognized that the final struggle was 
only postponed, that a nation could not accept defeat in 
a fortnight. Piedmont had her army still intact, the 
nationalist current might again range the forces of Tuscany 
and Kome and Naples wiUi her, or a French alliance place 
her in a position of unquestioned superiority. Or, as the 
repubUcans dreamed, a great popular rising of twenty-two 
millions of men might sweep the Austrians irom the land. 

But the struggle had lost its fireshness. Disappoiutmont 
had succeeded to the extravagant hopes of the early days 
of the war ; the enthusiasm, the efiliisivenesB, the unity <^ 
classes had gone ; failure had brought in its wake suspicion 
and recrimination; the glamour of the national crusade, 
which had veiled dark places in the social structure, had 
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gone and left them bare. To the ruined tradesmaii, the 
0-pud artizan, the rack-rented peasant sooial and financial 
reform might well seem as pressing as the expul^n of the 
Austrians. In Piedmont, indeed, the war question still 
al»orbed all interest. Though now and ^^ain political and 
sooial questions were keenly debated in Parliament, it was 
Uie preparation for another struggle whidi divided parties. 
But outfflde Piedmont and Venice, the question of war had 
even before this sunk on the whole into the background. 
The %ht for Independence had been only a part of the 
Italian revival ; and its twin movement for social emancipa- 
tion had now to run its course. Aspirations, which had 
found imperfect voioe, while the eyes of the nation were 
fixed on the Minoio, now clamoured for satisfaction. The 
Moderate Libwals might be satisfied with reforms already 
woo or the slow evolution of constitutional government. 
' But the masses, who felt the still half-living tyranny of 
the polioe, who wanted popular finance, new land laws, 
better education, who hoped that all the long arrears of 
legislation might be cleared off in a few months, looked to 
the parliaments to sweep away the old autocracy root and 
branch, and bring Italy at least up to the level of France 
or England. In all the large cities the Clubs had gained 
an influence even beyond their real strength, which was 
considerabla There were more dangerous elements of dis- 
order in the out-of-work labourers and the baser sort of 
volunteers, which easily lent themselves to reactionary 
intrigue. And yet the Democrats were truer to the nati<mal 
cause than their opponents. Too many of the Moderates 
smothered their love of country with their fears. The 
orudity and impatience and intolerance of a young demo- 
cracy, the pretence of patriotism that often sheltered roguery, 
the invertebrate mismanagement of untried men drove hosts 
of tepid patriots into the ranks of reaction. It was men 
like these, as well as the propertied classes, the priests, the 
peasants, who looked askance on any resumption of the 
war and another opening of the floo^^ates. But in the 
democratic camp, behind its crude and often factious home 
policy, loomed the national question, never quite foigotten. 
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The princes, they ai^ed, had betrayed or misdirected the 
nation ; before var broke out again, pover must be put in 
the hands of those vho would he loyal to it. There were 
not very many repubhcans in theory, not many adTocates 
of political unity. But there vas a stem resolTe that the 
errors and treacheries of the summer should not be repeated, 
that if the princes continued to reign, at aU events the 
patriots should govern. 

In Piedmont the Salasco armistjce sealed the &te of the 
Casati ministry. For a week the country had been practi- 
cally under two governments; the ministry refusing to 
recognize the armistice, while Revel, only a minister- 
designate, was, with frank disregard for the constitution, 
n^otiating for the mediation of the Western Powers, and 
the King was issuing orders to the frontier to oppose any 
advance of French troops. The new ministry (August 20) 
was dominated by Finelli, the leader of the "municipal" 
party in the Chamber ; ' but it dared no more than its 
predecessor accept the political portion of the Salasco 
armistice, and it was determined to fight again, with or 
without French help, if a fairly honourable peace could not 
be obtained; it opened up relations with the Hungarians 
and disaffected Slavs, it welcomed the Lombard refugee 
oi^anizations, and asked Garibaldi to hold himself in readi- 
ness.! But it hoped to secure a peace, which would content 
the patriots, through the offices of an Anglo-French media- 
tion. So long as Austria did not cross the Ticino, the 
French government was resolute not to go to war, and 
cared little f^ what price Piedmont purchased peace. 
Palmetston, still believing that Austria would surrender 
Lombardy, proposed the Hummelauer memorandum' as a 
basis of negotiation, and the Turin government, with some 
scruples at abandoning Venetia, accepted it. But the 
Austriaos, elate with victory, were determined to give up 
no inch of territory; they were willing indeed to grant 
some form of Home Rule and a Liberal constitution to both 

1 Saraceno, Sania Bota, 303-206, 914-315 ; BUnchl, Oamntr, 15. 
* See above, p. 253. 
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provinces, perhaps to allow Piedmont to take Parma ; but 
beyond this nothing less than French or English arms would 
make tiiem yield. The French government, after many 
blustering threats, accepted the Austrian terms, and played 
with the petitions for alliance that came again from Turin. 
Falmerston was half-disposed to threaten war, and rained 
homilies on Vienna. But not one step would the Austrians 
move from their position.^ 

The failure of the negotiations gave fresh strength to 
the war party in Piedmont. Austria seemed eager to goad 
her into another struggle. Badetzky was harrying the 
Lombards with his ruthless tyranny.* In defiance of the 
armistice (which had been prolonged), the Viennese govern- 
ment detained the guns at Feschiera, and with more excuse 
prepared to attack Venice ; and Piedmont in retaliation 
ordered her fleet to the Adriatic. As soon as parliament 
met at Turin (October 16), the war party grew clamorous. 
It was in vain that the government had legally suppressed 
the Jesuits, that it prom^ed to recognize no peace which 
did not recognize Italian nationality and renew the war if 
the negotiations broke down. It was not trusted. Revel, 
it was bruited, had eud that the kingdom of North Italy 
was a fine dream, and that Piedmont must take care of 
itself. His colleagues, it was correctly surmised, had 
thwarted Rosmini's efforts to cement a league with Tuscany 
and Rome.' Gioberti, though a Conservative by tempera- 
ment, led the attack, moved by a personal bitterness against 
Pinelli and an itch to play the demagogue. The reaction- 
aries, he said, had resolved on peace at any price, and this 
"ministry of two programmee" was secretly supporting 
them. Exaggerated as his attack was, he carried all before 
him. The armistice humihated the countiy; the armed 
peace, as costly as war, was exhausting it ; the second revolt 
of Vienna (October) gave it new hopes, for the Emperor, 
deserted by well nigh all but his Croat subjects, might be 

1 CorrapoDdenee— Ital;, III. 335, 34S, 361, 360, 363 ; Walpole, AuiwO, II. 
49 ; 1*. Gorce, Swondt S^ruUiqw, IL 6t ; Flaiiat de 1& Faje, «p. nL, II. 45 ; 
Butide, op. cil., loz, 109, iiS; BUnohl, Diiilomatia,V. 336,343-345; Bongbi, 
Ptuinl, 554. 

* S«e below, p. 301. * See below, p. 2S6. 
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compelled to traUBform his rule into a Skv Empire, which 
would care little for Italian proTinces. The army had been 
increased by 50,000 men, though pitiful accounts came in 
of their want of discipline. And though the ministera com- 
plained that " Piedmont was not stuff that you could make 
enthufflastic," on the whole war was popular. Kven 
D'Az^lio, wildly fearful as he was of democracy, wanted to 
fight, not from any hope of success, but to secure Piedmonfcese 
liberty and hegemony.* Articulate public opinion in the 
clubs and [««ss warmly supported Gioberti and Battazzd in 
their noisy and persistent attacks. The Lombard reA:^;ee8, 
25,000 in number, naturally lent the w^ht of their active 
propaganda. Genoa was in a state of semi-revolt, which at 
bottom was a protest for the national cause against the 
narrower interests of Turin. The King too wanted war; 
adversity had purged the dross from his nature, and his 
prayers, if they made him & bad general, made him a good 
Kii^, Thot^h reluctantly drawn along the democratic 
path, he was loyal in all sincerity to his people, and thirsted 
to give happiness and life for his countrye cause. Tortured 
by physical suffering, schooling his imperious nature to 
sufi^ the calumny that poured on him and the petty 
afEronts of his ministers, his one ambition was to see Italy 
free, and then lay down. his crown. For this, for the mystic 
sense of a mission that possessed him, he was ready to 
sacrifice all his prepossessions ; he resigned the command of 
the army in obedience to the popular clamour; he gave 
secret audience to radicals; he intrigued with them to 
upset his ministry, and substitute a democratic war cabinet 
under Manin and Brofferio.* 

Hnelli realised that, unless the mediating Powers could 
effect a E^»eedy settlement, war must inevitably come soon. 
A resolution for immediate hostihties was defeated only by 
a rather small majority. The vote resulted in tumults at 

■ Bpaventa, Dal 1848, 48. 

* PUoat dfl la Fa;a, op. eil., L435; OoatadeBBimregaTd, Dtn%iirtt mmta, 
3^ 3891 395. 573; Pallaviaino, op. eO., IL 36; HUle?, Mimoirt, IL 174; 
Blauohi, Matttueei, ifii ; Leopard!, NarroMitnu, 318. Th* Elog had already In 
the eptiug and sniDmec talked of abdicating. For an uoIaToniable view at 
the King, lee 0«TOur, NouvtUaUUm, 314, ai;, 266. 
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Qenoa and a small iwng in tlie Val d'lntelvi near the 
lake of Como. In Piedmont the war-fever vas steadily 
mounting. It vaa in vain that Pinelli tried to appease it 
by calling out a fresh levy of 1 2,000 men. His majority, 
in spite of Cavour's vigorous ohampion^p, gradually melted 
away. The deputies were frightened by demonstrations in 
the gBJleries of the Chamber; the Right regarded die 
ministers as poor trucklers to the democrats and Genorae ; 
the Left turned on them with fresh venom, when they tried 
to check the importunate and seditious section of the 
refugees. Defeated on a catch vote, Pinelli reaigned 
(Decraaber 4) ; and after an unsuccessful attempt to form 
a cabinet under D'Azeglio, the King was reluctantly com- 
piled to send for Gioberti. 

Tuscany had witnessed the Sfune struggle between 
Moderates and Democrats. Enthusiasm for the war had 
rapidly cooled; the clergy made industrious use of the 
Encyclical, and the peasants, fearing oonscription and heavy 
taxes, lapsed into their natural conservatism. The majority, 
who had applauded the Revolution, while it meant prooes- 
dons and demonstrations, turned away when it called for 
sacrifice. Ridolfi, who had become Premier in June, was a 
genial, hardworking man, but weak and compromising, quite 
imawaie what lug steps the times required. His cabinet 
was a ooalititni of Moderates and Reactionaries, in idiioh 
l<Miger ezperienoe of office gave the latter a natural pre- 
ponderanoe. And though Ricasoli and the Left Centre 
vigorously assailed it for its lukewarmness, there was little 
difference of principle between the two Moderate wii^is. 
They had the same ezclusiveQess and timidity, the same 
pedautio beUef in their theories, without any vigour or un- 
selfishness to put them into practice. The Assembly wasted 
its time in recriminations, and the real power passed to the 
Democrats outside. But the best of them had fallen at 
Curtatone or were still encamped on the Lombard pluns, 
and those who remained at home were as selfish and on- 
statesmanlike as the Moderates. The whole state seemed 
drifting helplessly into anarchy, and some disturbances at 
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Florenoo, which followed the news of Custozza (July 30), 
showed how rotten was the fabria The miDisti;, afraid to 
face the situation, tamely resigned. Public opinion, perhaps 
some &int patriotism of his own, forced the Grand Duke to 
protest the steadfastness of his alliance with Charles Albert, 
and entrust the premiership to Rioasoh. But Ricasoli was 
suspected, though wrongly, of a wish to absorb Tuscany 
in Piedmont, imd the otlier Moderate sections refused to 
join him.' The country had been three weeks without a 
government, when Capponi succeeded in reconciling the two 
Moderate wings. His creed was a lofty Liberalism, and his 
breadth of view, if it helped to make him ineffective, saved 
him from the exclusiveness of the other Moderates. His 
B^ and blindness, his stainless name, his descent &om the 
great Florentine who bearded Charles VIII., had woo him 
the respect, almost the veneration of all Tuscany. like 
Rug^ero Settimo in Sicily, he seemed a majestic figure 
lifted above the strife of party. But he was irresolute and 
unpractical; his temperament unfitted him for the rough 
play of a time of revolution ; his blindness made it impossible 
for him to keep a grip on the administration. He promised 
thoroughness and war, if the negotiations for peace broke 
down; he made some efibrt to strengthen the army, and 
earnestly pushed forward theLef^e with Rome and Piedmont. 
But he had troubles enough to busy him at home. The 
dread of an Austrian occupation nursed the excitement ; the 
country was full of demoralized soldiers, of disbanded volun- 
teers, of unemployed labourers ; and while reactionary priests 
and nobles fanned sedition in the countiy districts, the 
volunteers and demf^gues in the Clubs a^tated for a 
People's War. 

The government passed a Coercion Act and closed the 
Clubs, and outside Leghorn this produced a momentary 
quiet. But there things had gone too far to be calmed by 
empty threats of force. Nothing had healed the deep 
divisions between the middle classes and the unarmed and 
unenfranchised populace ; and Guerrazzi's imprisonment a^r 
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the riots of January had increased the bittdmees of hia 
partisans. After Custozza the city was ripe for revolt ; and 
when Capponi a few days after taking office arrested Gavazzi, 
who had landed in defiance of an order of expulsion, the 
people broke up the railway and seized the mi^amieB of 
arms (August 23). But again, as in January, the power lay 
with the citizen guard, and the separatists were in a minority; 
and when Capponi sent troops, they were welcomed with 
acclium. Everything seemed in train for a settlement, when, 
apparently at the instigation of the rich merohants, the 
goremment foolishly turned to coercion. Cipriani, the 
masterfbl and unpopular commander of the garrison, tried 
to disarm the populace ; and the mob attacked and worsted 
the troopfi, till Capponi, in despair, sent Querrazzi with in- 
structions to bribe Uie city into quiet Gnerrazzi soon made 
the disorderly elements feel his hand, but the exasperation 
was intense, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could prevent the proclamation of a separatist republic 
The ministry, too weak and divided to be conastent, repudi- 
ated its promises,' and tried to cow the " nest of prates " by 
a show of force. The citizen guards of Tuscany were sum- 
moned to a great camp near Pisa ; but few responded, and 
those who came were r^idier to fraternize with the Livomese 
than act i^ainst them. Coercion expired in ridicule, and 
thanks to Guerrazzi's strong hand the city returned to its 
normal condition. But Capponi still refused to acknowledge 
him, and turning to the one possible alternative, appointed 
Montanelli governor of the city. 

« It was the last humiliation of the tottering ministry. 
MontuieUi accepted office only on condition that he might 
preach his favourite panacea of a democratic " Constituent " 
parliament. And though Leghorn welcomed him and his 
prc^;ramme, he too, like Guerrazzi, could hardly dissuade 
the city from proclaiming the Republic. It was clear that 
only a Democratic ministry could preserve Leghorn to 
Tuscany, or restore authority in the rest of the country. 
Capponi reugned on October 1 5, and every Moderate com- 

' OKppooi, LtOere, II. 441 ; Id. Stritti, II. 133 ; Gnerrazzl, op. eU., 93-96 ; 
Con<apoDdene«— Ital7, HI. 393. 
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bination to form a cabinet broke down. The Grand Duke 
summoned Montanelli, and Montanelli refused to take o£Eice 
TJtbout GuerrazzL And reluctant as the Grand Duke was 
to acoept bun, the agitation at Leghorn and Florence (md 
the adTioe of the Enghsh minister conviDoed him that it 
was the only altemaliTe to anarchy and perhaps to civil war.^ 
The two men, who had the £ate of Tuscany in their 
hands, had little in common. Montanelli' was a genial, 
lovable man, vain but transparently ainoere; somewhat 
nebulous in his theories, with a mischievous incapacity for 
statesmanship and a lack of insight that made him sometimea 
timid, sometimes rash; but atoning for much by hiscandoor 
and the impression that his enthusiasm and real intellectual 
power produced. When it was rumoured that he had died 
among his students at Curtatone, all Tuscany wept for the 
&llen professor. The Moderates respected him for his 
oourtesy and scholarship ; the clergy looked kindly on the 
man who wished to &ee the Tuscan church &om state 
control; the students of Pisa, the artisans of Leghorn 
loved him for his persistent advocacy of democracy. As the 
champion of the cry for a "Constituent," he was at the 
moment one of the most prominent men in Italy. VUuerrazzi 
was cast in another mould. Though he plays a small part 
in Italian poUtics, he stands out as one of the strongest 
and most ori^al among his contemporaries. Fed on Vol- 
taire and Byron, hard pressed to earn a livelihood, thrioe 
imprisoned before he was thirty, the man's whole "being was 
at war with society. He was quarrelsome and opinionative, 
suffering from acute nervous disiurder, too full of hate of 
wrong to have room for love of good. " Vengeance for great 
crimes," he said, " delights the soul of God," The object of 
his novels had been to awake Italy; he despised the oppressed 
almost as much as he hated the oppressor ; " quiet," he said, 
"is not life," "little matter if God curse or bless us, so He 
make us live." The success that came to him in after life 
softened his nature, and made pohUcal struggle always dis- 

* Capponi, Seriui, II. 46. 

■Hia ohkii of philosophy at Hn mnft hB*« bMii a dneonre; fn 1841 
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toste&I to him at trattom. And though he never forgot his 
enemieB, and longed to have the classes who had wronged 
him at his feet, he craved for the good opinion of respecta- 
bility, he wished to show himself, the branded demi^gue, 
as champion of law and order, who, if he relished popularity, 
tHightly scorned it too. But he found few friends, few who 
reallj trusted him. Adversity had left something twisted 
in his nature. The lawyer's insight into the seamy side 
of life weakened yet more his scanty futh in humanity. 
Despite bursts of generosity, he was di^genuous and un- 
chivalrous, easily sliding into casuistry. His love of power 
was patriotic in the main, but he was ready to clii^ to it at 
Bome expense of principle, and willing to shape principle too 
eamly to the possibilities of the moment. Bub as the obverse 
of his moral roughness, he had the instinct of the statesman. 
Fearless, ambitious, master of himself, he had a practical 
grip of things, strange to the academic theorists of Florence. 
" The business of the world," he stud, " when it cannot be 
done as we would hke it, must get done as it can." 

Rome witnessed in more tragic catastrophe the same 
decline and fall of the Moderates. In the crisis, that fol- 
lowed the EncycUcal, the democratic party forced the Pope 
to accept Mamiani as Premier ; and the Radical leader took 
office on condition that the Foreign Ministry should be left 
in the hands of a layman. Mamiani had been a member 
of the Provisional Government of Bologna in 1 8 3 1 ; in his 
French exile he had been known as a poet and metaphysician, 
and his political writii^s, though they attracted little atten- 
tion at the time, had been the precursors of the Moderate 
SohooL' After his return to Rome in the autumn of 1847, 
be had won repute and popularity as a speaker and Journa- 
list, and the programme of social reform, which he drafted, 
became the authorized exposition of radical policy. Radical 
though he was, ho wished to preserve the Temporal Power, 
and hoped to save it by drawing a sharp line between the 
Pope's spiritual and temporal authority. IJke Mazzini, 
though in another sense, he thought that Rome would bless 
* See abore, p. 156. 
TOL. I. S 
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the modem vorld by giving a leligioua sanction to democracy. 
But to keep his spiritual influence pure and unassailed, the 
Fope must have no part or responsibility in the secular 
policy of the state. He was to aocept the English formula 
" to reign but not to govern," to " live in the serene peace of 
doctrine, to pray and bless and pardon." ' Mamlani was a 
passionate enthusiast for Italian Independence ; he intended 
that Borne should help to her utmost in the national war ; 
and he told the Fope that he ttrould have no nc^tiations 
with Austria, while one of her soldiers remained in Italy. 
But he was a federalist, believing federalism to be the 
highest form of union attainable at present, and he earnestly 
pushed on the projects of a League. His enemies accused 
him of wishing to annex Rom^na to Piedmont; but though 
he was certainly in communication with the separatists in 
the Legations, ^ere is no proof that he abetted their plana, 
and his suspicions of Charles Albert's designs made him 
accept with some misgivings the need of a powerful North 
Italkn state.* 

Mamiaai was dearest to the democrats as a social 
reformer. " I will do my best," he promised, " to heal 
the wounds that poverty and ignorance have inflicted on 
the poorer classes." He gloried in the historic democracy 
of Italy, and the " humble people " were always in his 
thought. He wished to show them that their material 
interests as well as their sentiments were involved in the 
national movement. As soon as the civil service and looal 
government had been reformed, he promised to devote him- 
self to social measures, and he projected a " ministry of 
pubhc beneficence," to protect and educate the poor.* In 
education, though he was willing for the present to com- 
promise with the priests by permitting voluntary schools 

1 Mamlanl, SariUi, 317, 339, 37E ; Diieourt dt C. L. Sonapartt, 61 ; Spada, 
Sivoluaont, 11. 353. Bj the end at the jeu he had ieslii«d bow diffioolt, it 
Dot ImpoBsIbls, It WM : SerUti, 335. 

* Gabaui, Memarie, II. 15 ; Tuini, Soman StaU, XL 160, 31 J ; UlnghetCi, 
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and leaving reli^ous teaching in their handa, he planned 
an elaborate national system. Complete social equality, free 
trade, free land, a progreseiTe income-tax, railways and tele- 
graphs, reform of charities and public health made up the 
most sensible and advanced sodal programme yet put for- 
ward in Italy. But between a hostile court and an impatient 
people there was little chance for quiet thoughtful reform ; 
and Mamiani was no Mirabeau. He was wordy, placable, 
big-minded ; strictly honourable at bottom, but with a cer- 
tain want of directness and over-noisy parade of honesty. 
He tried to carry the people with him, but he had none 
of the audacity, that will force a policy on the masses and 
make them accept it as their own. A stronger man might 
have cowed the Pope; Mamiani tried to humour and win 
him. It was an impoaable task ; the Pope hated him, sus- 
pected him, wrongly, as a sceptic and an Albertist. It waa 
clearer than ever that it was impossible for a Pope to per- 
form the duties of an Italian pince, that constitutional 
government could never work under the Temporal Power, 
It was intolerable to the Papal court that the corre- 
spondence with the Nuncuos should be in the hands of a 
lay Foreign Secretary; and Pius, disregarding his promise 
to his premier, appointed a Cardinal to the post. Mamiani, 
in spite of infinite provocation, did everything short of sur- 
tenderii^ his princifdes, to win Pius ; bowed himself to " a 
policy of subterfuges and reticences," hid the Pope's faults 
from the pubho, showed the utmost long-suffering with 
his tortuous ways. But Pius and the ooterie, to whom he 
had surrendered himself, had determined to wreck him. 
The interests of the Church, the Pope thought, overrode 
any constitutional rights. He encouraged civil servants 
to insubordination, and drafted laws without consulting his 
ministers. 

The great battlefield between the Pope and Mamiani 
was the question of the war. The Papal Government had 
never explicitly declared war, and after the Encyclical it 
had been necessary to put Durando's troops more or less 
under Charles Albert's orders to prevent their beii^ treated 
as filibusters. It was not till the middle of May, that ^eie 
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was any official rupture. The Pope was Dot jet dead to all 
uaUoDal enthujsiasm ; there was perhaps a moment, after a 
Tiolation of his territory by the Austrians (June 27), when 
he was disposed to declare war frankly; and had Faieto 
accepted the Lei^e, ha might have allowed Mamiani to 
recruit with a free hand for its army. But Pareto's rejeo- 
tion of his proposals made him more than ever Bus|ncious 
of Piedmontese ambition ; he felt that it ill became a Popo 
to be at war with a Catholic nation, and there was stroi^ 
sospioiou that ha had been making secret overtures of 
friendship to Austria,' Mamiani tried in vain to pledge 
him to an acceptance of the national principle ; Pius would 
not endorse his oommonplace that "by di£Ferencos of lan- 
guage and raoe and customs Ood has appointed each nation 
to lead an independent ezistenca" More irresolute and irri- 
table than ever, he saw in eveiything an attack on religion, 
and was afraid to loosen one stone of the edifice. Conscious 
of good intentions, he fretted at the widening gulf betweoi 
himself and his people, but did not see that he must pay 
the inevitable forfeit of his own weakness and disingenuoua- 
neas. It was impossible after the Encyclic^ to ohaige the 
shortcomings of the government to sinister cardinals. The 
ideal of a democratic Papacy had proved a figment, and 
disappointment was already passing into resentment. The 
Moderates were almost extinct f<» the time as a pohtical 
force. The Encyclical had strengthened the Democrats by 
removing the Pope's moderating influence from the Liberal 
movement; and though many of them followed Mamiam, 
there was an extremer section working for a republic or 
providonal government, and in Komagna the separatists 
were stroi^^. Something that was almost anarchy was 
infesting some of the provinces; the political assassina- 
tions spread to Sinigt^lia and Ancona, and in a single oase 
to Rome. Mamiani had to content himself with raining 
circulars on the slack authorities. Without an army or a 
loyal civil service behind him, it was impossible to taaoh 
respect for the law to a people long Uving under despotism, 

> Spada, i)p,eU.,U. 3S8-390 ; 6»ffl, StrUti, IL 330. 
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but impatient of servitude, and ignoTaot of rights aod duties. 
Mamitmi felt power slipping £rom him, and the news of 
Custozza brought the final blow. Parliament and the citizen 
guard were prepared to force the Pope's hands ; but he felt 
his position untenable and reagned (August 3). 

Fabbri, who succeeded him, had been a conspirator in the 
'30s, he was honest and a patriot, but too old and feeble to 
be a match for the oourt or keep the confidence of the 
country. The new cabinet endorsed Mamiaoi's war policy, 
but it was unable or unwilling to protect £ologna from the 
Austrians or the gang of criminals, who for a few days 
terrorized the city after their departure. The Pope, though 
he was indignant at the invasion and threatened Welden to 
raise the country against him, threw off almost his last 
shreds of constitutionalism. He hurriedly prorogued the 
Chamber (August 26), and unknown to his ministers, 
appealed to Piedmont, to Naples, to France, to protect him- 
self alike against the Austrians and his own subjects. Fabbri, 
indeed, he regarded as a stop-gap, till he could find a still 
more obsequious minister ; and after six weeks of office, he 
forced him out to make room for the ex-Frenoh ambassador, 
Pellegrino Rossi 

Rossi was a native of Carrara. At thirty years of age 
he had been barrister and professor at Bologna, had been 
compromised in Murat's rising, and was an exile in Switzer- 
land, where he drafted the still-born constitution of 1833. 
' Removing to Paris, he succeeded J.-B. Say in his chair in 
the University of France. His lectures won him the dislike 
of the democrats, and the affectionate regard of Guizot, who 
sent him to Rome in 1845 to negotiate for the suppression 
of the French Jesuits, Here he had become the new Pope's 
friend and adviser, using his influence to cement a frank 
alliance between him apd the Moderates, Kossi was a re- 
former and a nationalist, in many points a Liberal. He had 
gone with the Italian movement, so long as it umed at 
Independence, at honest and progressive administration and 
a middle-class constitution. But as a true follower of Guizot, 
he r^arded it his mission to school the democracy ; he had 
a diplomaUst's horror of the complications that would follow 
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the attaiiuneiit of Itpalian Umty, or any attack on the Tem- 
poral Fower.^ He preferred tjie Bham oonstitutionaliBm of 
Naples to the fervid and irrepressible demooracy of Tuscany. 
He saw the need of a brave and strong goTemment, that 
would deal rigorously with the bad elements in the state ; he 
did not equally reoc^nize the need of sympathy to draw oat 
the good. In the Papacy, " the one great thing that was left 
to Italy," he saw the only possible fulcrum of a respected 
executive. But he was no friend of the hierarchy, and they 
repaid double hatred to the old enemy of the Jesuits, who 
had married a Protestant wife, and whose books were on the 
Index. On the national question Rossi felt as stron^y as 
Hamiani ; during the summer he had written pasaonaj^ely 
in pruse of Italy ; he had advised the Pope to go resolutely 
into the war; and as soon as he took o£Sce, he promised to 
forward the League and planned the strengthening of the 
army. But he shared the Pope's deep-rooted suspicions of 
Piedmont ; his eulogy of the Papacy was a gt^e of defiance 
to Turin; and when Rosmini's negotiations for the League* 
were wrecked by Piednjontese self-seeking, he broke out in 
the official Gazette into bitter invective against the subalpine 
government. 

His home policy was one of wise economic and adminis- 
trative reform. He made his strong hand felt thronghout 
the corrupt cuvil service ; he raised the financial credit of 
the state, laid down telegraphs, tried to push on the nulway 
schemes. But the people foigot his reforms in their hatred 
of his coercion policy. Much of it was not unneeded to 
restore discipline in the army and police, to control the dis- 
orderly elements, which had thriven under the slackness of 
the preceding administeations. But Rossi made no attempt 
to win the turbulent and perfervid but honest democrats, 
who would have been the strength of a popular government. 
He paraded his contempt for the noisy politicians, who 
crowded the galleries of die CSiamber ; he threatened Rome 

> Oalnit, Mimoira, VIII. 383 ; De Huada, Ratti, 737; OtMm^ OoOtgito, 
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vith military occupation; he harassed Garibaldi, and sur- 
rendered political fu^tiTes to Ferdinand. But he might 
have lived down his unpopularity, as the people came to 
realize his real worth. He was the only man, if there were 
any such, who could make a constitutional goTemment 
possible under the Fope, and preserve it for a more durable 
structure in the future. But his work was ruined by his 
want of tact. (Rude, proud, taciturn, he chilled or crossed 
all who came in contact with him. Callous to attack him- 
self, he loved to fling sarcasms that could never be forgiven. 
An economist of the old school, a materialist in his philo- 
sophy, he had little patience with sentiment that ran athwart 
his plans, and hJa narrow finance-minister policy made him 
intolerant of aspirations that soaxed beyond the region of 
the obviously practicable. And so his enemies thickened. 
The Albertists had long ago denounced him as a public 
enemy. The officials whom he made work, the clergy whom 
he taxed, the ruffians whom he tried to keep in order, all 
swelled the cry against him. He might have defied them, 
strong in the Pope's protection, had he won anything less 
than hatred &om the people. But they could never foigive 
the man who wrote hitter diatribes agunst democracy, and 
missed no occasion to spurn their cherished ideals. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE DEMOCRATS IN POWER 

NOYEMBER 1848 — FEBRUARY 1849 

Bobsi'bdiatr; tha Pope fllea. THBpAP&LQnBBiiON: theFopeatOaeta; 
Antonelli ; Qiobeiti uid the Catholic Fowen ; Fiance and the I^pacy. 
The League ; the Federative Congreas ; the Conatituent. KoHX in. 
Noremb^; demand for a Goiutituetit ; Mozzarelli mioistrj ; the 
Uoderatea in Bomagoa ; the Roman Conatitaent ; thb Bbfublio 
FBOOL&IMBD, TuBCaKT : MoDtanelli and Guerrazzi ; the ToBcan 
Conatituent ; the Grand Duke's flight ; the Proriaional GoTemment ; 
the Grand Duke goea to Gaeta. 

The tragic sequel showed how difficult it was to stem the 
democratic tide. Roasi had ^ed to restore quiet by coercion. 
The People's Club was clamouring for war, and others, it was 
said, were weaving a republican plot. The TrasteTerine 
quarter, hitherto so sturdily Papal, had gone over to the 
popular party. The democrats at Bologna had o^anified 
themselves under Gavazn's leadiog, uid had been disarmed 
by Zucchi, who dreaded their relations with Garibaldi, and 
unjustly suspected them of sympathy with the sansculottes. 
The Clericals were looking abroad for help, the Radicals were 
^tatmg for a Constituent Assembly, that might tumble half 
or all the thrones in Italy. There was a general sense of 
approaching crisis, when parliament met again (November 15). 
Rossi had been warned, and though he affected carelessness, 
he ostentatiously brought troops to Rome, and tried to cow 
the populace by a military demonstration. A letter written 
to him by Zucchi, proposing to disperse the Romagnuol 
patriots and destroy Garibaldi's regiment with grapeshot, 
was intercepted and published.^ The newspapers hotly 
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assuled the minister, and he tried in vain to curb them ; 
the majority of the ABsembly were prepared to oppose, and 
Tould probably haTe inusted on his res^nation.* He had 
drafted a speech for its opening, patriotic, roseate, wanting 
in definiteness; but the chance to deliver it nerer came. 
The belief spread that he had brought up the troops to 
dragoon Rome into submission, and when he drove to the 
Palazzo della Cancellaria, where the Chamber sat, the crowds 
groaned the hated premier. As he ascended the staircase, 
an unknown hand struck him dead. The motives of the 
deed were never certainly discovered. General opinion set 
it to the account of the democrats, and the democrats retorted 
that the Jesuits had made others of their enemies feel the 
assassin's knife. There was almost certainly no widespread 
plot ; it may have been the deed of an isolated fanatic. But 
the evidence on the whole leans to the behef, that it was the 
work of a small aection in the Clubs, who hoped to do their 
country service by slaying the supposed arch-enemy of 
freedom, who was preparing, they thought, to copy Ferdi- 
nand's but<diery in the streets of Rome.* 

Rome received the news very coolly. The deputies, fond 
of [laying at Roman Senators, thought their d%nity best 
Bustfuned by doing nothing, and lost for ever the popular 
respect. The police fraternized with the populace, and 
tt^ther they defiled through the streets in pubhc proces- 
mon. A small crowd shouted af^roral of the murder under 
Rosa's own windows, but were silenced by the citizen gufuxl.* 
The cold-blooded reports, that appeared in the newspapers, 
reflected the general sense of rcJief and satis&ction. Rossi 
left no friends, and democrats and reactionaries alike saw 
their opportunity in his death. But the democrats were the 
immediate gainers ; the practical abdication of the Chamber 
left the People's Club master of Rome, and with the help of 
the police it restored absolute order in the streets. But they 
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were detennined to make their Tictory secure. A great 
crowd of Boldieis and civilians, headed by officers and citi- 
zens of rank, demonstrated outside the Quirinal (Novembw 
1 6), and demanded the Pope's acceptance of the democratic 
programma Pius had ah^ady conunissioned GaUetti, a 
Radical leader and minister of police in the constitutional 
cabinets, to form a ministry. But the crowd, refusing to be 
satisfied without positJTe ple(^s from the Pope, grew more 
menacing, Lambruschini, sighted in the street had to take 
refuge in a hay-loft; and Pius, indignant and excited, de- 
clined to " treat with rebels." In vun Galletti urged him to 
yield, but he harped on the people's ingratitude and deeddo- 
rated the martyr's crown. It is probable that no serious 
violence had been intended by the majority of the crowd ; 
but on Galletti's report of lus ill-success, they displayed 
their firearms, and when in the afternoon the Swiss Guards, 
exasperated by their threats, fired a few shots, the attack 
b^an. The native troops, who had gone over to the 
people, and the citizen guards kept up a hot fire at the 
palace, and killed a prelate^ The court was panic-stricken ; 
the Pope, who had alternated between moods of fear and 
obstinacy, protested that he yielded to force, and promised 
to leave the popular programme to the decision of the 
Chamber,^ commisdoning Sterbini, the most uncompromising 
and unstatesmanlike of the Radical leaders, to form a Cabinet. 
On an instant the tumult turned to rejoicii^; but the 
momentary calm deceived nobody. The Moderates, recog- 
nizing thdb own impotence, seized the opportunity to escape 
&om the respon^biHties of a time too stormy for such timor- 
ous souls. Their withdrawal &om the Chamber was the 
prelude of a more serious defection. The Pope was loi:^:ing 
to escape &om a city where revolution was triumphant; 
a trivial incident, which he r^arded as an omen, decided 
him, and on the night of November 24 he fled in disguise 
&om Rome. 

Whether by accident or design he took refuge in the 
Neapolitan Eii^om, where the border-fortress of Gaeta waB 
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asagoed to his court. For a few weeks he vaa more or less 
under the influeoce of the Moderates, and though he refused 
to recognize the new Cabinet, and repulsed the approaohee 
of the Chamber, he in^gnantlj denied any desire to repeal 
the Statute. Had he perseTered in this middle course, his 
victory might hare been swift. The city felt that his absence 
maimed its prestage ; the pathos of exile doubled affections 
and softened animosities ; he had only to wait, and Rome 
might have opened her gates to him. But unhappily for 
himself and the Fapae^, Hus gave himself into evil keeping. 
In vain the Moderates uid the French Goremment, fearing 
the atmosphere of Gaeta, tried to attract him to Bologna or 
Marseilles. The Pope became the " prisoner and pupl of 
Ferdinand," and fell under the ever more {absent and evil 
influence of Cardinal Antonelli. The materials are not pub- 
lished, perhaps do not exist, to make a complete appreciation 
of AntoneUi possible. This dark, mysterious, ranister figure, 
who for twenty years was Pope in all but name, has now no 
apologist, Catholic or liberal^ Of discreditable parentage, 
himself of dubious imtecedraits, AntoneUi had come to the 
front as the leader of the constitutional ecclesiastics. Per- 
haps he had wished to make his peace with the new spirit, 
perhaps he hoped to paralyze it with his alliasca More 
[orobably this man, who now a brief half-year later became 
the uncompromising ohamjnon of ecclesiastical rule, who in 
after years affected at intervals a lore of Italian nationality,' 
and was ready to sell the Temporal Power for a bribe,' owed 
his chai^i;ea to a downright unscrupulousness, that sought 
power for itself or its riches. His sinister face and fascinat- 
ing manners lud a heartless, imperious, cunning intellect, 
that climbed to wealth on his country's misery, and d^aded 
the Papacy, that he might be its master.* Though Hus 
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esteemed him little, and loved him less, he won a ready 
ascendanoy OTer the Pope's feeble nature; and his conde- 
scension to the susceptibilities and prejudices of the prelates 
made him all powerful in the Papal court. His own greed 
and doubtful morality, his patronage of corruption, his degra- 
dation of the c&rdinalate weighed for nothing agunst his 
championship of their dearest belief. It vas easy for him to 
pledge them Co a policy of blind, uncompromising reaction. 

Fins put under ban the Frovi^onal Junta that had been 
formed at Rome, and drifted daily farther from the Mode- 
rates. To some extent he vas hardly a free i^nt; for 
Antonelli had hedged him vith precautions, that alloved 
him little free intercourse vith the outer Torld. But this 
immunity from unwelcome counsels ^eased him. It left 
him free to " meditate on spiritual thin^ " ; he liked to pose 
as the martyr, and receive tokens of devotion from the 
Catholic world. From France and Belgium, from Ireland 
and Switzerland addresses of sympathy and promises of 
help poured in. Diplomacy was forced to follow, and the 
Pope's position suddenly became not only the all-absorbing 
problem of Italy, but an European question of first magni- 
tude. The Pope saw that his hopes lay in an appeal to his 
CathoUo position; he was "more than the father of his 
Roman subjects," and easily he was prepared to socriiice 
them to the fJEincied interests of the church. But there was 
little harmony among the ambassadors, who met at Gaeta. 
Catholic Europe was ranged in two camps. Spun laid down 
the thesis, that the Pope as spiritual prince was under the 
natural protection of all Catholic nations,^ and proposed a 
Coi^ress of the Powers to deliberate on the Papal question 
(December). Naples and Austria assented, hardly veiling 
their intention to restore the Pope to absolute rule, Austria 
hopu^ to make him at least a passive ally agunst Piedmont, 
Gioberti realized the full import of the question, and put 
out an ingenious and novel doctrine. Piedmont, he pro- 
claimed, would not allow the temporal affairs of an Italian 
state to be settled by foreign governments. Herself, as 
another Itahan state, had a right to intervene, and he tried 
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to reconcile the Pope to the Romans and draw him into the 
Italian League, offering on asylum at Nice and, if neoessary, 
armed intervention to restore him to his states. 

In his struggle with the Austro-Spanish clique Gioberti 
had the vigorous support of the French govemment. France 
had a double interest in the Roman question. She regarded 
herself as the traditional defender of the Papal power ; the 
hostility of centuries and her new championship of democracy 
made her earnest to check Austrian inSuence in Italy. The 
statesmen of the Revolution could not but encourage the 
Roman Liberals, and so long as the Pope was in sympathy 
with his people and shared their hos^ty to Austria, the 
course of France had been clear. Even when tJtte Pope 
h^an to break with the Liberals, and asked Oavaignac to 
defend him both &om Austiiaos without and democracy at 
home (August),' the government refused to interfere between 
him and hia people, though it promised to protect him from 
Austria, and was prepared, if she occupied the Legations, to 
make it a casus belli. But when the Pope finally deserted 
the nationalists and courted the reactionary Powers, France 
could no longer pose as his champion against Austria. So 
long, however, as the Pope's person was safe, both Cava^nao 
and Louis Napoleon revised to interfere ; * and now for want 
of a better policy, the latter supported Gioberti, though his 
scheme was opposed to all traditions of French influence. 
But their representations were wasted on Pius ; his policy 
was to return, under the protection of Austria and Spain, free 
from constitutional trammels, and in December he wrote to 
his " very dear son," the Emperor, to bespeak his help. 

The Papal question added a new knot to the tai^le of 
Italian politics, ravelling every effort to knit the states 
together. The problem still for Moderates and Democrats 
was how to concentrate the national forces for another fight 
for Independence. The Moderates, careful to preswve the 
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autonomy of each state and tender to the susceptibilitiea of 
tiie princes, were trying to pick up the half-dropped ne^tia- 
tions for a Leagu& But there was little inclination anywhere 
to fdnk differences for the common cause. So loi^ as Pareto 
remained in power, his anxiety to keep Hedmont unfettered 
byengagements to the other states had repulsed allapproachea; 
" the God Terminus," he was reported to have said, " has not 
yet marked the bounds of Piedmont." And though Tuscany 
had secured Massa-Carrara and the Lumgiana> Oorsini's 
imagination saw Fiedmontese intrigue at work in all the 
borderland. When Casati came into office, Gioberti's influ- 
ence sent his old philosophical antagonist Rosmini to renew 
negotiEitions at Rome (July). Rosmini was eonpowered to 
offer the Pope in exchange for his adherence to the Let^e 
wide liberties, such as the Church had never enjc^ed in 
Piedmont, and which almost amomited to Cavour's "free 
church " scheme of thirteen years later ; ^ the Tuscan govern- 
ment had already offered in the summer to relax the 
Leopoldine laws that tied the Church. It was a heavy 
bribe to Hub; and he welcomed as before proposals which 
would take questions of peace and war out of his own hands. 
He had already promised Gioberti, that if Charles Albert 
proved victorious, he would crown him King of Northern 
Italy ; wid despite the Encyclical, despite his suspicions of 
Piedmontese ambition, he was at this time still sufficiently 
good Italian to wish to see Austria expelled, so long as it 
could not be charged to him that he had declared war against 
a Catholic state. Both Rome and Florence were ready to sign 
a scheme, which would have secured not only a Federal army, 
but a customs-league and common codes of law. But PineUi 
had succeeded to Casati, and he harked back to the old tradi~ 
tioQS of Piedmontese isolation, and inusted on the conclusion 
of a military convention as the prelude to any fuller treaty. 
He was perhaps afraid that the Diet of the League might 
pronounce against war ; he may have dimly foreseen that it 
would safeguard the Temporal Power, and stay indefinitely 
the onward march of Piedmont, Rossi, too, was now in 
power at Rome, and he had little liking for a scheme which 
1 BUaohl, ap.«iL,VL6. Sm below, ToL IL, p. 307. 
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had somethiim^ of a popular ring in it, and which, by exclud- 
ing Naples, promised to leave Piedmont predominant in the 
Diet.^ And fascinating indeed, as vas at thia dark time the 
scheme of an Italian Eederation, it must have contained the 
germs of eventual failure. However much Pinelli and Rosd 
wrecked the negotiations by their obstinacy, nothing could 
have permanently reconciled the conflicting ideals of Pied- 
mont and Rome. The immediate gain, it is true, might 
have been great ; had the League been formed, the national 
war of the coming spric^ might have had another issue; 
there would have been no repubHc and no reaction at 
Florence, no French occupation of Rome. The constitu- 
tions would have been saved in Tuscany, in the Papal States, 
perhaps at Naples, But the Federal Diet would inevitably 
have become sooner or later the cock-jnt of a struggle for 
mastery between Naples and Piedmont, in which one or the 
other would have sought the help of the Unitarians; it 
would have seen a still fiercer fight to reduce the Temporal 
Power to a shadow. It is difficult to beheve that it would 
have largely altered the subsequent history of Italy, but it 
might have retarded its Unity, And the statesmen at Turin, 
selfish and narrow as their polioy seemed, were, not uncon- 
sciously perhaps, helping on ibe future of Italy more than 
did all the well-meant efforts of the men who sought to 
create the Le^ue. 

But at that time Pinelli and Rossi seemed to be playing 
a fJEictious part; and a section of the less extreme Democrats, 
with Mamiani and Gioberti (while still in opposition) at 
their head, hoped to repair the uiischief by forcing the 
governments into an allianoe, which would gather forces for 
the war and safeguard the tottering constitutions at Rome 
and Naples. But the " Federative Congress," which they 
oi^anized at Turin (October 10), was too academic and 
wanting in seriousness either to draw together the radicals, 
or quicken the pace of the governments. The Tuscan 
Democrats, who were now in power, fell back on Montanelli's 
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project of an Italian Constituent. The conception eame 
from the French Constituent of 1793. It was a nebulous, 
protean aoheme, which could on oooasion be whittled down 
till it meant little more than the Lea^e, or expanded into 
an expression of the sovereign people, as democratic as its 
prototype. It generally appeared in its latter shape, and as 
formulated by Montanelli, it meant an Assembly sitting at 
Rome, elected by universal 6u£&age from all the fr«e states 
of Italy. Until the Austrians were driven out, its sole 
business was to be to prepare for war; but when the war was 
over, it would decide on the political fiitiu« of the country, 
and by implication could choose between monarchy and the 
republic, between unity and federalism. Theoretically it 
was unassailable from the democratic standpoint; its prac- 
ticability was more doubtful. MontanelU indeed could 
adduoe arguments of present utility, for only the strong 
pressure of popular forces could bring Piedmont and Naples, 
Tuscany and Rome into line, and these forces needed some 
centre more democratic and vigorous than a Diet of com- 
mis^oners. But he forgot that the Democrats were at present 
too weak and disorganized to impose their will on the 
governments except perhaps in Tuscany and at Rome, 
that the Piedmontese democracy cared little for Unity, that 
the princes were too suspicious of an omnipotent Constituent 
to come into it except under irresistible pressure. Montanelli 
indeed seems to have anticipated only a strong federal 
government, with lai^ autonomy for each component state ; 
but there was no security to prevent the Constituent from 
becoming republican and unitarian, and Ferdinand and 
Charles Albert felt that to accede to it was to sign a 
potential death-warrant for their thrones. 

'VI'ltB difficulties of the scheme became apparent, as soon 
as Montanelli made overtures for co-operation. Perhaps 
both he and Guerraz^ were willing sometimes to bribe Pied- 
mont and Naples by a triple partition of the Papal States. 
But Piedmont refused to h&nd over to any external or 
superior body her freedom of action either as to the North 
Italian Kingdom or the war ; it was glad rather than other- 
wise, if the other states, whether under League or Constituent 
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or nmther, took little part in the struggle, and alloved her- 
self to monopolize the fruits of victoiy. She still had her 
petty bickerings with Tuscany over the Lunigiana frontier, 
and Montanelli was playing a despicable game to prevent 
Lombardy from goii^ to her under the Anglo-Erench media- 
tion.* Pinelli replied that " it was a time to think of war and 
not of Constituents," and Giobertj, when the negotiations 
had dragged wearily on for some months, made a counter- 
proposal of simple alliance on terms that Tuscany could 
not accept. Montanelli probably rect^cized from the first 
how unlikely it was that Piedmont would be won to his 
scheme; and while negotiating and quarrelling with Gioberti, 
he had been working for a Constituent to be elected at once 
by Tuscany and Rome, without wuting for the other states. 
Both he and Guerram had hopes that the two countries 
might fijse into a strong Centiid State of more tmselfish 
patriotism than that of Hedmont or Naples. 

He found the Romans ready to listen to his overtures. 
While Piedmont was still staunchly monarchical, with the 
Moderate and Democratic elements furly balanced, at Rome 
as in Tuscany, the Moderates had collapsed, and Uie Demo- 
crats were triumphant. The Pope's flight had struck the 
state with paralyds ; and Rome, with no strong or respected 
executive to curb the perennial elements of disorder, headed 
inevitably far the republic, as the only alternative to anarchy. 
But at first, despite Uie precedent of tha Napoleonic captivity, 
Rome without a Pope seemed portentous ; the exodus of the 
rich, the absence of pontifical ceremonial robbed the city of 
its pride, and filled men with vague uneasiness and alarm. 
The people were apathetic ; Garibaldi, arrivii^ in December, 
was Ul-received ; a portion of the citizen guard was ready to 
declare for the Pope, if he would guarantee the constitution. 
But there was a determined section opposed to any compro- 
mise; the Radical press, the police, a large section of the 
citizen guard were on their side, and their persistent pro- 
pt^andism, helped by the triumph of the reactionaries at 
Gaeta, gradually leavened the people with a new spirit of 
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independence and defiance. It was better, they thought 
with Sterbini, that Home should be the capital of Italj 
than of Catholicism. In the Clubs Montanelli's ^enta and 
Garibaldi -were vigorously agitating for the Pope's formal 
deposition. There was the same order and good-humour as 
usual,.and less crime in spite of the distress. But it came 
of the new gloiy and pride of freedom ; and Ventura found 
a responaiTe audience, when preachii^ on the Liberals who 
had fallen in the streets of Yienna, he attacked absolute 
monarchy in the name of tbe Qospel. Somewhat fear- 
fully indeed but of set resolve, the city was plunging into 
the future, so strange, so hopeful, of the Rome of the 
People. 

The Chamber and the Government reflected the change. 
At first the deputies, undiscoura^ed by Antonelli's rude re- 
buffs, had done their best to compromise with the Pope. The 
real leader of the Chamber was Mamiani, and though he 
insisted now as before on the separation of the temporal 
and spiritual powers, he would be party to no scheme to 
upset the Pope's authority. The leaders of the opposition, 
Sterbini and Carlo Bonaparte, however unstatesmanlike, 
wore patriots and not extremists. The Chamber itself was 
a Kump, without confidence in itself or credit in the coun> 
try. The Provisional Junta was no more than a stop-gap, 
the passive resistance of officials and priests paralyzed the 
executive, and it was daily more evident that at any cost a 
strong government must be formed. The outlook was indeed 
black ; for the Pope's partisans only awaited the opportunity 
to revolt, Austria was threatening on the north, and already 
the Romans were tmoertain whether to regard France as 
friend or foe. It was essential to put an end to the un- 
certainty. Till the political future had been decided, the 
unrest was not likely to quiet down ; and Romagna, finding 
that Charles Albert would not encourage annexation to 
Piedmont, was calling loudly for a government that would 
settle the country and protect it from clericals and Aus- 
trians. A conference of Romagnuol Clubs declared for 
the election by universal suffrage of a Roman Constituent 
Assembly, which would decide the future of the state. Tho 
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Demoorats took up the cry at Rome ; the Junta declared in 
favour of the proposal, and when the Rump seemed inclined 
to vote agsinst it, they dissolved the unregretted Chamber 
(December 26). Mamiani resigned, and a new miniatry was 
formed under the democratic prelate Muzzarolli Without 
wuting for the Constituent, the new cabinet plunged*|into a 
big programme of reform. Mamiaoi's local government 
bill, granting very wide liberties to the communes, became 
law. Entails were abolished, the civil code was reformed, 
the grist-tax repealed. Rome was kept quiet by employing 
l&i^ numbers on the public works. The appointment of a 
military court to try cases of high treason showed that the 
government realized partially at least the dai^rs that sur- 
rounded it. It had to face the imminent prospect of civil 
war. The Moderates of Romt^^ since the secession of 
their deputies had never cordially accepted the Roman 
government; they wished to return to the position of the 
summer, to preserve the constitution and the national pro- 
gramme without the later democratic developments. When 
their schemes to entice the Pope to Bologna broke down, 
the wiser heads of the party accepted the situation, and pre- 
pared to act as a modifying influence within the constitu* 
tion. But there were fatal tendencies within the Moderate 
ranks. Disappointment and unpopularity embittered them ; 
and the uneasy sense that, though Liberals, they were siding 
with reaction, unbalanced their pohtical judgment. There 
were hot-heads who refused to temporize, and Zucchi, defy- 
ing the government, tried to take the garrison of Bologna 
with him to Gaeta. But less than one hundred men lollowed 
him across the ^ntier ; and when Latour, the commands 
of the Swiss troops, attempted to follow his example, he 
found that he would have to cut his way through the loyal 
raiments, and disbanded his troops rather than provoke 
tavil war. 

The elections, that took place in January, proved how 
little followiug the Moderates had. Though die Pope 
excommunicated in advance both electors and elected, and 
the Btraiter Moderates retired from the contest, about one 
half voted of those whose names were on the hastily com- 
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piled reg^ters.' The polls were taken in perfect order, uid 
though diere was perhApa slight presaure put on <»vil ser- 
TftQts to vote, there was no intimidation. The elected depu- 
ties oame ahnost Qzclusively &om the landed and professional 
classes; all but Mazzini, Garibaldi, and five others were 
natiTes of the Roman state. They met on Felvuary 5, and 
plunged at oace iato the constitutional question. It was 
very doubtful for what form of goremment they would 
decide. Few had been elected on a republican platform ; * 
the ministry was still ready to recall the Pope, if he would 
dinmifiH AntonelU and guarantee the constitution.' Mamiani 
opposed the republic both on constitutional grounds, and as 
throwing fresh difBcuIties in the way of federation ; while 
Montanelli used his influence to hinder any settlement that 
forestalled the vote of the whole nation. There seemed 
little enthusiasm in Italy for a repubUc; Tuscany was 
unoertun, Piedmont was monarchical, Venice and Sicily 
were distrustful of the Roman alliance ; and the royalist 
reaction seemed triumphant in Europe, But the enthusiasts 
hoped thid) the proclamation of the Republic on the Capitol 
would send a thrill through Italy, rousing the nation to a 
supreme effort, and brii^ing down other thrones. Many, 
who were no republicans, on principle, were ready to vote for 
it from hatred of the Temporal Power. And in fact, in 
face of the Pope's refused to compromise, there was no alter- 
native between it and anarchy. Four days after the meeting 
of the Assembly the Republic was decreed by 120 votes in 
a full house of 142. The Chamber declared the TemporJS. 
Power abolished, but offered the Pope guarantees for the 
exercise of his spiritual prerogatives,* 

Tuscan politics inevitably obeyed impulses from Rome. 
But though the government was even weaker at Florence 
and the elements of disorder stronger, for a time there was 

> Tbe MtlmatM nxj ooiuldanblr : BnsoonI, SepvUiea, I. 68, 74 ; B^- 
bdli, AfHiMlHo, L 137, 253 ; II. 120; OomspoDdBnoe — Bi»i»,3; PuoUn^ 
Mtmoin, laa ; Spada, AtvoJunaiu, III. 103, iii. 

■ Begh«1II, <>^ eU., L ijj ; Oabnwi, op. «iL, IL 333. 
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no anxiety to predpitate change. The Montanelli-Gueirazzi 
minuCry had been generally accepted. The best of the 
Moderates, anxious above all for quiet and applaudii^ the 
new vigour thrown into the goTemment, were willing to 
give it a fair trial The umuBtry tried to steer between the 
extreme parties; its programme was a practical one, — to 
restore fino-nftinl credit, remodel the army and citizen guard, 
purge the discredited civil service, and preserve public order. 
Guerrazzi attempted to create a pohce, to suppress sturdy 
beggars, and check the disorderly and importunate volun- 
teers. But the di£Soulties were very great. The more 
factious Moderates tried to hamper the government l^ 
resigning office ; oonfident that the Tuscan temperament 
would never lapse into violence, they thought they might 
safely leave the ministry to gradual shipwreck. The local 
authorities were apathetic, the citizen guard unreliabl& 
There was much want of employment, which Guerrazzi tried 
in vain to remedy by starting public works. The b^^ars 
infested the roads ; there were faction fights at Luoca ; the 
Empoli and Arezzo districts were disturbed by constant 
petty riots. At Florence the extreme democrats, in protest 
i^ainst the narrow firanchise, broke the ballot-boxes at the 
new elections (November 20), and the rival &ctions burnt 
each other's printing-presses. Queirazzi, irritated more and 
more by the disorder, tried earnestly to punish the rioters, 
and showered telegrams on the reluctant authorities. But 
he had no force behind him, and the government had littJe 
cohesion in itselC In spite of its fair start it soon offended 
every party more or less. The Democrats regarded it as 
&lse to its profesnons ; the Moderates pointed to the con- 
tinuance of disorder as justifying their suspituons. Guerrazd, 
eneif;etic and indnstrious as he was, sometimes wdl-nigh 
despaired, and thought of retiring. 

At this moment (January 10, 1849), the Assembly met, 
with a diminished but sufficient majority of Moderates. The 
speech from the throne promised a Constituent for Tuscany ; 
but eleven days later came the news that the parliament 
about to meet at Rome had been proclaimed a Constituent 
for all Italy. The nationalist demo<»ats saw the germ of an 
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Itfdian ParliameDt, and the chuice at all Qvraitfi of uniting^ 
Tuscany and Rome into one state. They knew, mca«oyer, 
that the Roman deputies irould give them a Demooratio 
majority, which they could not hope £ot at home. They de- 
manded that Tuscany should send representatives to Rome, 
and the goveroment willingly or unwillingly went with the 
stream. Guerrazzi, with the aid of the British minister's 
brother, oTeroame the Qraud Duke's strong repugnance ; the 
Moderates professed to applaud the idea; the Assembly, 
much puzzled about the real bearings of the question, per- 
haps intimidated, was easily persuaded into voting for it ; 
and the Senate, sheltering itself behind the Grand Duke's 
approval, acquiesced with efiusion. But Leopold's repeot- 
anoe was rapid. Though with a feeble kind of abnegation 
he was willing to submit his own crown to the vote of the 
Constituent, he would be do party to a scheme which claimed 
to dispose of the Pope's tempoiid throne. To escape firom 
the pressure of Florentine opinion, and give time to hear 
from the Pope, he put off signing the law, and on January 
3 1 left Florence under a flimsy pretext for Siena. He still 
however disclaimed any intention of severing himself from 
his ministers ; and when Montonelll followed him, he pro- 
fessed his satisfaction with them and intention to return. 
But on the day of Montanelli's arrival at Siena (February 5), 
he had received a letter from the Pope, urging him to leave 
the country; and Radetzky had promised that on this con- 
dition he woold " fly to his help as soon as he had put down 
the demagc^es of Piedmont," Two days later he suddenly 
fled to the litUe port of Santo Stefano on the southern 
confines of the state, pleading to his " good Tuscans " that 
he had gone to avoid consenting to a Utw, which might draw 
excommunication on their heads. The news reached Flor- 
ence next day (February 8). A mass meeting by Orc^iia's 
Iioggia passed resolutioos, which declared Leopold deposed 
from the throne, and oidled on the Assembly, sitting in the 
Palazzo Vecchio hard by, to appoint a Provisional Govern- 
ment. The deputies dreaded mob violence, and the Mode- 
rates saw that it was the only alternative to an immediate 
proclamation of the Republic. Led by Capponi and Ricasoli, 
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the two Houses by an unanimous vote elected Guerrazzi, 
MontaneUi, and Uazzoni to form a Provisional Govemment. 

The Triumvirate was avowedly a temporary expedient. 
The Democrats had voted for it as a step towards the re- 
public ; the Moderates as the one pos^ble means of avoiding 
it The same ambiguity appeared in the action of the 
government itseU. Guerrazid tel^aphed to Leghorn that 
Leopold was deposed ; but laws passed a few days later re- 
ferred the whole future of the country to the Constituent, 
The circulars of the government were issued sometimes in 
the name of the Tuscan Republic, sometimes in the name of 
the Provi^onal Government. Emissaries were sent to the 
provinces to enrol volunteers and cooperate with the clubs ; 
and Guerrazzi ordered an expedition to the M&remna, where 
in his theatrical language " Leopold of Austria was creating 
a Vend^" ^ But the 600 soldiers, whom he brought up bom. 
Leghorn, were probably intended to overawe the clubs as 
much aa the loyalists. And however imwilUng Guerrazzi 
may have been to ooomiit himself, at all events his strong 
hand saved the country from civil war. The democrats in 
the towns were indignant at the Grand Duke's flight, and 
stung by the loyalist demonstrations at Siena into a fi-enzy 
of suspicion. The Grand-ducal arms were pulled down 
^most everywhere ; and Mazzini, who had just landed at 
L^hom, with difficulty dissuaded the city &om proclaiming 
the repubUc on its own account. On the other hand the 
Grand Duke's presence at Santo Stefano encourt^ed the 
loyalists and a^ the elements of disorder, that sheltered 
themselves under his name. Labourers aud drivers, who 
had lost their occupation through the railway, burut the 
station at Empoli ; the peasants of the country round Flor- 
ence tried to break into the city, and had to ba repulsed by 
force. It is to Guerrozzi's lasting credit, that in all the 
turmoil of those days he saved Tuscany from civil bloodshed. 

The danger thickened. In the Lunigiana De Laugier, act- 
ing probably in collusion with Leopold and the Piedmontese, 

' Q-awmil, ApoUigia, 359, 365, 398 ; Con] e Meoichcttl, OaUttione, 484- 
4851 49% yi ; FIe"* AujxMta, I9S-199> 303, 330-333 ; Beghclli, op. o'L, L 194 ; 
La CecilU, Ccnno, 174. 
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defied the TriumTirate in tHe Grand Duke's name. The 
nevs of his defection fired the tinder at Florence. Mazzini 
addressed another great meeting by Orosgna's Lo^ia (Feb- 
ruary 1 8), and the crowd clamoured for the Republic and 
imion with Rome. Guerram in the name of the Provisonal 
Government accepted the republic, though he had hot words 
with Mazmii, and with characteristic subterfuge left himself 
a loophole by making a condition that the Florentines 
should forthwith find 2000 armed men.^ Next day a notioa 
of the Triumvirs spoke of the "republic returning to its 
home after 318 years," and its formal prochunation was only 
delayed at the instance of Peruza, the GonfJaloniere of the 
city. Meanwhile the Grand Duke was at Santo Stefimo, 
exhausted by sheer cowardice, sorely perplexed whether to 
throw himself on the support of Piedmont, or abjure the 
national cause and return a penitent to the Hapsbur^ fold. 
At first he protested that it was far from his thoughts to 
leave the state, he accepted with efibsive gratitude Gio- 
berti's offers of help, and discussed plans for the entry of 
Pledmontese troops. But the coterie at Gaeta was drawing 
its toils round i bim ; and the Pope and Ferdinand sent biin 
pressing messages to throw over Piedmont and fly to Naples.* 
Theur letters decided him ; and a few days later he suled to 
Gaeta (February 21). Meanwhile De Laugher's movement 
collapsed ignominiously ; he found no support from the in- 
habitants, his men melted away, and before Guerrazzi, 
with a foroe of volunteers and regulars approached him, he 
fled across the frontier into I^edmont. The whole of Tus- 
cany, willingly or perforce, aco^ted the Provisional Govern- 
menL 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NO VARA 

DECEMBER 1848 — MARCH I849 

PaDHORT trsDCB QioBESTi ; the Democratic oppontion ; Gioberti and 
Tuscan; ; h« rengHB. The Aoitriaiu in Lombudj. Italy and war ; 
the war fevw in Piedmont The truce denonnced ; La CaTa ; Mor- 
tara ; Kotasa ; Charles Albert abdicates. 

Piedmont meanwhile stood almost angrily aloof from the 
republicaa movement of Central Italy. Public opinion, even 
among some of the Democrats, was anxious that the country 
should dissociate itself from the new order at Florence and 
Roma The Liberals thought, not without ground, that the 
Tuscans and Romans were neglecting the national cause for 
the sake of their political theories. With true Piedmonteae 
narrowness, they could not realise the different circumstances 
of the Central States, or see how much of noble aspiration 
underlay the republican movement Their leader had never 
been a democrat at heart, and his altered attitude to the 
Constituent was part of the gradual chaise to Conservatism, 
that marked his policy since he came into ofGce. Gioberti, 
after his roving mission in the summer, had settled down to 
play at statesmanship at Turin. He was still the pompous, 
fussy ecclesiastic, domineering over his friends, bitter and 
im&ir to his rivals, not disdaining to play the demagogue if 
it served his ends. His discursiveness and inconsistencies, 
his sheer love of polemics, his ill-ordered omniscience were 
reflected in his political career. He was an opportunist on 
principle, and he had the opportunist's strength and weak- 
ness. He saw that as Italy stood now, discipline needed 
strengthening as much as liberty ; that the monarchy held 
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the field in Piedmont ; that a republican Station only divided 
the country in face of the enemy. It vas his merit, at all 
events, that he was the first Piedmontese statesman of the 
century, who seriously cared for the condition of the peopl& 
He was no socialist, but he sympathised with the sooitdist 
attack on the orthodox economy, and the px^rf^mme of the 
" democratic " ministry promised to occupy itself especially 
with the probl^ns of " the labouring and less fortunate class," 
to promote education and protect the poor, apparently by 
labotur laws. But profound thinker as Gioberti was in some 
respects, he had the opportunist's want of faith. Sheltering 
himself under the axiom that it was useless to reform beyond 
the capacity and habits of the masses, he did nothii^ to 
bring out the latent enthuuasm and patriotism which would 
have raised them to a h%her plane. Vain, egotistic, a 
controTersialist by instinct, he wasted his enormous prestige, 
and did his full share to quench the patriotism of the war 
in factious party strife. 

His political theories had radically changed since he wrote 
the Primacy ; the Encyclical had convinced him that national 
regenOTation could never come from the Papacy, and he had 
learnt to look for salvation to Piedmont alona But he had 
lost the belief in Fiedmontese expansion, which he had half 
held in the summer; his experience of the strong anU- 
Albertist feeling in Central Italy had convinced him that 
federation was the only possible step at the ntomrait 
towards the consolidation of the country. But the same 
theory of nationality, which forbade the foreigner to intw- 
fere in the temporal concerns of the Papacy or control the 
destinies of Italy, permitted each Italian state to interfere 
in its neighbour's affairs. It was the special function of 
Piedmont to act as a mediating influence between rival 
parties in the other states, and, if necessary, interfere with 
arms.' A Constituent Assembly, but on far other than the 
democratic lines of Montanelli, was to direct the forces of the 
nation, and keep the component states abreast in their reforms. 
" GKoberti would be a great man," wrote Cavour, " if he had 
common sense;" and none but a pedant would have dreamed 
' Gioberti, Jttitnotiimento, I. 315, 548L 
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that the repubho in all tput name at Rome and the reaction 
at Naples oould be brought to a peaceful compromise. 

His popularity soon began to wane. Gioberti confessed 
in private, that he called his goremment " democratic " 
merely " as a ooacesoon to the spirit of the times " ; ' hia 
critics complained that its democracy did not go beyond 
its name, and dimly realised that office was fast changing 
the premier to a Conservative. The new elections in January 
vere fought with great bittemesa. Savoy sent a solid 
phalanx of ultra-Conservatives, but elsewhere the Moderates 
were routed. Host of the Democratic majority were new 
men, small country lawyers, refugees &om Lombardy, radical 
priests, eager to resume the war on the earliest occa^on, and 
ready to range themselves under Gioberti. But estrange- 
ment soon came; the premier at onoe declared that he 
would take no part in the Roman Constituent, and sent 
hectoring despatches to the Junta ; his relations with Tus- 
cany were more than strained, and the broader Democrats, 
despite their dislike of the politics of Central Italy, saw with 
dismay the widening gulf between it and Piedmont. Gio- 
berti took up a line of the shallowest opportunism. Unity 
was imposfflble; fiirther reform was dangerous; the country 
had enough to do with consolidating constitutional govern- 
ment and the federation. He protested vigorously indeed 
l^iainst the Austrian government's outrages in Lombardy 
and its delay in sending representatives to the abortive 
conference, which was to meet at Brussels. It was hia 
attitude on the question of the Constituent, which marked 
his final severance &om the Democrats. He would never 
accede to it, he declared, because it m^ht alienate the 
princes and the Fope, and his ruptm^ with the Roman 
Republic wrecked all hopes of an alliance with Central Italy. 
The Democrats were now &ankly hostile, especially at Genoa ; 
the city was loyal to the King, but it was fiercely democratic 
and unsettled, and three times in the past summer and 
autumn had been on the brink of civil war. Gioberti had 
appeased it when he came into office, but now it readily 
joined in the lefvolt against his new tendencies. The govem- 

' Id, OptrtUt. L 164. 
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ment took up the challenge ; Qeneral La Marmora, vho had 
entea^d the cabinet, publicly repudiated any sympathy with 
the DenjocratB, though the avowal cost him hia office ; the 
ministry ill^ally closed a club at Genoa, and by a sordid 
trick got BrofFerio expelled from the Chamber. But Gioberti, 
however perverse and tactless, was a patriot ; and his theory 
of Piedmoutese intervention was intended to hush the inter- 
nal dissensioiiB of Italy before war oame. If the Grand 
Duke were restored by Fiedmontese arms, the strength of 
Tuscany, he thought, would be concentrated on the war, and 
its frontier would form an tisefiil base for operatii^ against 
the Austrian flank. For this he was j^epared to ride rough- 
shod over the feelii^ of the Tuscans, and appeal against 
them to the " natural laws of nationality." Unknown to 
the Eii^ and probably to his colleagues, be wrote to the 
Grand I>uke, offering to restore him by arms. Whether or 
not he afterwards won the momentary assent of the cabinet 
(he and his colleagues gave each other the lie in after con- 
troversy),^ at all events they soon r^ected the scheme. 
Gioberti appealed agtunst them to the King, but Charles 
Albert, either from constitutional scruples, or because be 
believed the scheme would prejudice the war, was glad to 
throw over a minister whom he had always disliked ; and 
Gioberti, after desperate clutchings at office, found himself 
compelled to resign (February 21). 

Gioberti's erratic policy and &11 were the nattural conse- 
quences of a restiveness that could only end in war. Settled 
government was impossible in Piedmont, while t^e presence 
of the Austri&ns in Lombaidy kept excitement at fever-heat. 
While even Francis of Modena was governing with modera- 
tion and at present with some show of Liberalism, the 
AuBtrians seemed resolved to provoke nationalist sentiment 
past endurance. After the reconquest of the country in 
August, the Lombard discontent was wider and deeper than 
ever before. Thousands had migrated to Piedmont or 
Switzerland ; those who remained, eng^ed in a silent 
struggle with the authorities, and even the Provincial CoD- 

> Qloberll, Jemn«n»i«nto, I. 578-587 ; Id., Opentte, 1. 139 [ l^Tallinl, Lmaa, 
1.75-76; Comspondetioe— IUI7, IT. 141. 
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gr^ations, with (me exception, refused to send deputies to 
the Imperial Diet, about to meet at Yiemia. The lai^ 
garrisoufl kept a shov of order ; but the generals, who were 
the real goTammeut, knew on what a volcano they were 
living, and hoped to cow the Lombards by teiromm. 
Badetzky quietly shelved the civil governors, and suspended 
the promised constitution. Taxes were piled up to support 
the army of occupation, and the country was made to feel 
that it was in the grip of a ruthless military power. Sen- 
tence of death was threatened f^ainst any at Milan found 
in possession of arms, and under the savage edict men were 
shot or bastinadoed without pity. Trade was almost sus- 
pended, and though many of the refugees returned, the 
Btreeta of Milan had few passengers except soldiers and 
b^gars. Radetzk/s favourite scheme was to signal out 
the rich for puniabment, and try to win the masses by 
enlisting them in the plunder of Uie propertied. To terriiy 
or exasperate the Milanese aristocracy, he imposed a fine of 
zo million lire on 200 of their leaders, and when the fines 
were not paid, sequestrated many of their bouses and estates. 
But he only succeeded in maddening all classes alike ; and 
though their seemii^ helplessness dispirited them, and all 
seemed quiet on the surface, there was hut one resolve 
throi^h Lombardy to rise at the first occasion that their 
Italian brothers gave them. 

Throughout all Italy ruled the sune passionate desire 
to end the Austrian domination for ever. Kohles and ple- 
buans. Moderates and Democrats, none but were bitterly 
incensed by Radetzky's brutal tyranny. But the hopeful- 
ness and unanimity of 1848 had gone. The memory of 
recent defeat, the overthrow of all that splendid confidence, 
the present sense of Austrian power made timid men shrink 
back and cautious men pause And the deep divisions of 
classes and parties, which had come to light during the 
winter, paralyzed much of the energy which should have 
gone out against the Austrian. The cosmopoUtan strife 
between rich and poor, between privil^e and democracy, 
was alwa3rB tending to overshadow the national quarrel with 
Austria. The Democrats obscured their patriotism by th^ 
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Tant of resoluteneas and capacity ; differences, part real part 
fictitious, made it difBcult for them to cooperate with the 
Moderates. And though the great majority of the nation 
vas sincerely nationalist as in the past year, it no longer 
gave a single mind to the cause of Independenca The 
jealousies of the diSerent states, the fears of Redmonteso 
expansion, the alienation of the Church hindered the massing 
of the national forces. The long negotiations for a League 
had ended in nothing ; the Constituent had failed to unite 
even Tuscany and Rome ; since the breakdown of BossI'b 
negotiations in the autumn, Naples had stood entirely aloof ; 
Sicily was more intent on its own autonomy than on Italian 
Unity ; Venice was absorbed in her own stru^Ie, and equally 
distrustfol of Piedmont and the Constituent. In Fie<^ont 
there was a strong inclination to neglect the alliances of the 
other states ; the Right was unwilling to have any dealings 
with the democracies of Central Italy, and even the Left 
feared the taint of republican connections. Wlien Rome, 
despite her absorption in her own problems, promised to 
place 15,000 men under Charles Albert's orders, the Pied- 
montese government in its fatuous isolation rejected the 
alliance,^ and gave no notice of approaching hostilities either 
to her or Sicily or Venice. Hence, save for such diversion 
as Venice might make, and for the conspiracy that was 
spreading its meshes through Lombardy, Piedmont could 
rely on no Italian help for the coming war. 

Nor was there hope of assistance irom abroad. Louis 
Napoleon wished to fight on the side of Piedmont, but could 
not find one of his ministers to support him. Bastide and 
Palmerston alike were angry at her refusal to oompromiw 
with Vienna ; and even when Austria fiatly declined to yield 
a foot of territory, she was made to understand that she 
must expect no more than a feeble sympathy &om either of 
the Western Powers for what they r^arded as a troublesome 
chimera.' It was clear that Piedmont must meet the great 

< FkriDl, itiiiiian Slata, III. 147 ; Flaiiat de U Fsje, DKumait*, II. 163 ; 
RiucoDi. Sepublita, I. 141. 

* BiiDfadinl, Artu, 95-103; BiaDclii, Dtplomeaia, T. 356, 376-384; Cor- 
respoDdenc»— Italj, IV. 55, 91 ; Butide, Kijiubliqut /emtfoite, 109, 113, ikx 
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Empire alone, and it showed the high ooura^ that inspured 
her, that, the hope of an honourable peooe onoe gone, she 
never seriously Altered in her purpose to renew the war. 
Qioberti had been sueceoded by General Chiodo ; the 
cabinet oUierwise remained unaltered, but hia HiHTnimml 
helped to precipitate the struggle, for it removed the last 
barrier that held back the war party in the Chamber. 
Rattazzi represented them in the ministry, where he waa 
the controllmg spirit ; and quite outside the democratic party 
which he led, there was a considerable section of Conserva- 
tive opinion that was impatient for a final struggle. Rad- 
elzk/s vengeance on the Milanese nobles had stirred the 
aagw of the aristocracy, and Gioberti's later Conservatism had 
gone &r to reconcile them to the new constitutional order. 
Hen, who dreaded the social changes that were threatening 
at home, thought that war alone could give the government 
the strength it lacked to cope with them. The King was 
ei^r to escape from the intolerable position, and burning 
to recover honour and prestige in a new campaign. Success, 
he believed, was decreed by heaven, and his patriotic enthu- 
siasm had reconciled him to the democrats, who at all 
events shared most completely his hopes for Italy. " Better 
the cap of liberty," he said, " thtui humihation before 
Austria." Grenoa was tossing with the war-fever; Nice 
was as Italian in feeling as Piedmont. Alone in the Cham- 
ber the deputies of Savoy ostentatiously severed themselves 
from the hopes of Italian nationality. 

Still not even in Piedmont was there the some universal 
passion that had roused the country a year t^. Many, 
who would have welcomed hostilities under other auspices, 
utterly distrusted the Democrats in power and their capacity 
to prepare for a oampugn. The priests, who as a body 
had followed the Pope's defection, influenced the peasants 
and the poorer classes in some of the towns ; and reacUon- 
ary, and perhaps democratic, intrigues had been busy among 
the troops.' In numbers the army waa superior to that of 
the summer; and, besides the garrisons, there were 80,000 
men under arms. But morally and physically they were 

> Oabofsl, Memorit, IIL 341 ; Uioghettl, Rieordi, II. 71. 
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inferior; discipline was bad; whole re^ments were coin- 
posed of raw recruits or married men, all eager to return 
home. And ;et in spite of its shortcomings the army 
kept its old tenacity, its zeal for the national honour; 
even the Savoyard regiments had lost none of their loyalty 
to the King; and imder an able commander it was 6till 
capable of great and heroic acti<m.^ But agun it was &ted 
to see its bravery wasted by bad generalship. Exaggerated 
criticism of the last campugn had made it impossible for 
the King or any of the generals to take the conmiand, and 
after a failure to secure a French general, the government, 
almost in default of any alternative, appointed the Polish 
officer Chrzanowsky,* a soldier who had fought imder many 
flags, and whose military honour and loyalty to Liberalism 
were equally tarnished. 

The truce was denounced on March 1 2, and according 
to its terms hostilities would recommence on the eighth 
day. Chrzanowsky's troops were scattered along the long 
line of tJie Tioino from Oleggio to the Fo, while La Mar- 
mora's division of 9000 men was orossing the Cisa Pass 
from Sarzana to spread the revolution in the Duchies. 
The main body was stationed between Novara and Mortara.' 
Chrzanowsky had a choice of strategy; he might stake 
everything on a dash on Milan; he might with greater 
prudence advance south of the Po, rouse the Duchira, and 
take the Austrians on the flouk; or he might assume a 
strong defensive position and wear out the enemy. He 
carried out no pUn thoroughly. The key of his position 
was at La Cava, opposite Pavia, in the angle between the 
Ticino and the Fo, covering the road from Favia to 
Alessandria ; but he entrusted it to the weak and unreliable 
Lombard division under Samorino, the villain of the plot 
of 1833, now by strange irony the hero of the democrats. 
When the truce tanninated on the 20th, Chrzanoiraky 
seems to have half projected a dash &om Bufialora on 
Milan, and Charles Albert rode at the head of his troops 

I Le UBTmon thooght that thttre was a, good ohanoe of inooaM : CaTtmr, 
Nouvdltt Ultrtt, 364 ; Bonfadlul, of, eit,, 97, 
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aorofis the mer to Mt^^ta. But vhile the Fiedmontese 
wasted their stren^h id iirraolute and divided movemmta, 
Badetzky was preparing one strong att^^eriiig blow. Leav- 
ing Milan feebly garrisoned, he had collected 75,ocx> men 
at Favia, and b^an to cross the Ticino at noon on the 20th. 
Bamorino's instruotions were to hold Ia Cava in force, and 
if the enemy attempted a orossing, to resist as long as 
possibla But in deliberate defiance of his orders, he had 
left most of his men on the right bank of the Fo, and the 
few Lombards, who were left at La Cava, could do no more 
than make a show of resistance. His reckless disobedienoe 
allowed Radetzky to move on the Fiedmraitese miun body 
before it was prepared. His right wing came upon part of 
it next day (March 21) at Sforzesca, to the east of Mortara. 
The Fiedmontese were inferior in numbers, but even the 
raw reoruits fought finely, and the Austrians were only 
saved from rout because the victors were too hungry and 
exhausted to pursue. But on the same afternoon the 
Kedmontese right bad met a terrible reverse at Mortara. 
Late in the afternoon D'Aspre attacked Giovanni Durando's 
brigade in front of the city. Durando's men showed little 
of the spirit that won Sforzesca, and an hour's fighting was 
enough to break his lines, Italians and Austrians entering 
the town pell-meU. The fighting went on in the streets 
till after nightfall, and 1 700 Fiedmontese were surrounded 
and surrendered. Even now there was time to redeem the 
utuation ; the whole reserve was only two miles distant, and 
tha« were 30,000 men at Sftnrzesoa flushed with victory. 
Chrzanowsky wished to throw himself on D'Aspre's flank, 
and his superiority of numbers must have made viotoiy 
almost certain;^ but by some fatuity be was dissuaded, 
and the Austrians were left in quiet possession of the 
positions they had won. Retreat was now inevitable, and 
Chrzanowsky decided to retire northwards and offer battle 
in front of Novara. Before the city, with its sinister 
memories of '21, he drew up his force, still 50,000 strong, 
on the morning of the 2 3rd. Radetzky had been moving 
cautiously in pursuit, uncertain whether the Fiedmontese 
> Dlno, Sovmrirt, 314 ; UffloUle TlvmatMn, Mntorit, 393. 
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bad retreated on Vercelli or Novara. But IVAspre, vho 
oommanded the van, elated vitb his Tiotory at Hortara, 
and thinking he had only a division in front of him, 
precipitated the attack before noon. He had only 20/x>o 
men with him, and though four times he took and lost the 
key of the position at the Sicooca, at last, Tmtnumbered and 
unsupported, he found himself hard pressed.' The royal 
Bukes vere preparii^ for the final and victorious chai^ 
when Chrzanowsky by one supreme act of fatuity stopped 
their advance, and the victory, which I^Aspre's foolbardi- 
noes had offered, was snatched from their hands. It was 
Boon too late. At 3.0 the enemy's reinforcements b^;an to 
stream up. The Piedmontese were starving, their left wing 
veaiy with its long struggle; but they made a brave 
resistance against the mounting odds, and it was not till 
a fresh division of the enemy oame up at 5.30, that they 
despaired. The King, who had all day been in the hottest 
of the fight, who, had ha bad the resolution to oppose 
Chrzanofffiky, might have secured the victory his sons had 
all but won, now only hugged death. But he had yet to 
drink the oup to the dr^s. " Even death," be said, " has 
oast me ofT; " be saw his famished soldiers hardly restrained 
from sacking tbe city, and his final humiliation oame at 
nigbt, when bis generals refused to continue tbe struggle,* 
and be found himself compelled to beg a truce. When 
Radetzky asked for terms that his pride could not consent 
to, he abdicated, as he had always intended to do in the 
event of defeat, passed in di^uise the Austrian lines, and 
made his way to lonely exile and an early death. His 
long toituous career bad closed in noble &ilura Tbe cold 
scheming absolutist, tbe trutor of '21, tbe tyrant of '33, 
the blundering general of '48 were all forgotten. And his 
coimtry's love enshrined bim the martyr of the natitmal 
war, the patriot King, who had risked crown and life for a 
great Italian hope, the royal democrat, who had cast 
away tbe prejudices of a lifetime to rally his oountry to 
one last ill-starred but splendid venture. 
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* CHAPTEE XVII 
NAPLES AND SICILY 

FEBRUARY 1 848 — MAY 1 849 

Naplh : BoiieUi mlniotrj ; Calsbrian Tsrolt ; parliftmentftrj oppodtjcm ; 
the reactioii nmnuka; Ferdhund at Oaeta; parliamant disaolvad. 
81CILT : SieUian iudepeadence ; negotistiaiu with N&plee ; forfeiture 
of the throne ; rOTKliats and repablicans ; Sicily and Italy ■ Duke of 
Genoa elected king ; bombardment of Uenina ; the reaction begins ; 
tiie national guaid ; THliDUtiimof Oaeta ; the war ; the laat atrnggle 
at Palerma 

Naples, meanwhile, had for tha paat year ostracized itself 
from the national movement. Cariati, the nominal head of 
the minisby which came into power after the comiter-revo- 
lution, was a well-intentioned but exceedingly feeble man, 
and Bozzelli was still all-powerful in the cabinet. He pro- 
fessed to steer between the camarilla and parliament ; but hia 
first object was at all costs to retain office, which had lifted 
him &om poverty to ostentatious wealth, and gratified his 
&ith in his own pedantic statecraft. Partly for this, partly 
because his vanity hoodwinked him, he played at governing, 
while he was really the tool of the King. Not that the cama- 
rilla was allowed a free hand. The country was too angry to 
be trifled with too tax ; and while Charles Albert's army was 
victorious in the north, full-sailed reaction was impossible. 
The King again protested his loyalty to the oonstitution, and 
though the Chamber was dissolved before it met, fresh elec- 
tions were ordered. There was no tyranny,' though the 
spirit of the government had changed. The press was left 
^iizly free; but the Jesuits returned, the old pohoe re- 
appeared, public meetings were forbidden. It was evident 
> OolTeipmdewM— Italy, n, 596^ 
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that irant of courage, not want of vill, held the goTemmoDt 
from eztremer measures. 

The country had been taken by surprise on May 15, 
and the great mass of the people were too bewildered fw 
action. Angry as they were at the events of Naples and 
Fepe's recall, they were still inclined to trust the King's oath, 
and knew well that so long as Charles Albert was undefeated, 
the court would not dare to repeal the constitution. But in 
some districts there was a more impatient movement. The 
southern provinces were practically independent of Naples, 
and there and in the Abruzzi an insurrection was in train, 
which, had it been wisely captained, might have anticipated 
1Z60. But want of arms or mutual suspicions kept the 
provinoes from common action; and the insurrectionary 
Committee at Fotenza wasted its chance, till the fire went 
out of the movemenU' Calabria was left alone to raise the flag 
of revolt. Here the insurrection started with faii prospects ; 
thousands came in to join the insurgent army, and ofiScials 
high and low gave in adhe^on. The diminution of crime, 
the readiness to pay the taxes showed how fiilly the countiy 
accepted the revolutioDory govenunent. But the rising 
needed a Garibaldi There was no directing energy to over* 
bear the suspicions and jealousies that soon sprang up. The 
contingent of 600 men, whom the Sicilians sent, refused to 
work with the Calabrians. Ferdinand poured 8000 men 
into the province, and their atrocities cowed the people. 
Harvest was beginning, and the peasants wanted to be at 
home to reap their crops. And bravely as some of the 
Calabrians fought, bad generalship made an efibotive defence 
impossihla Genera] Nunziante harried the wretched pro- 
vince, ^ged on loyalist peasants to loot the property of 
Liberals, and sent the captured leaders to languish In the 
dungeons of Goeta till 1 860 (July). 

The new elections had taken place meuiwhile ( Jime 15). 
Though the franchise had been narrowed again, the Liberals 
were returned triumphantly almost everywhere, and the new 
Chamber was practically composed of the some men as the 

; D'Afala, Memarit, 144-145; IlTHODi, J>o- 
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old. The papers, Trhich had suspended their issues after 
May 1 5, started i^ain with greater wisdom and self-restraioL 
Naples reflected the sullen and ai^ry feeling of the country; 
no patriot smoked, the theatres and caf^ were deserted, 
the officers were rigorously ostracized. There were begin- 
nings too of more resolute conspiracy. A few men, ten 
years in advance of their time, tumed at uniting the South 
to the North under the House of Savoy. They had already 
saluted Charles Albert King of Italy ; they now formed the 
secret Society of United Italy, to overthrow the Bourbons 
and offer Naples to him, and there is some evidence that 
the Turin government was not altogether deaf to their 
overtures.^ But parliament repeated the feebleness of the 
spring. The peers steadily supported the government ; 
many of the deputies were a&aid to vote against it; the 
minority, espeoisjly Foerio and his following, were anxious 
to come to terms with the King, and offered to support the 
ministry, if it would send troops to the war. Th^ repudi- 
ated the Calabrian rising, and tacitly connived at the King's 
aims to reconquer Sicily. Their readiness to compromise 
was wasted; Bozzelli showed his contempt by studiously 
absenting himself from the Chamber, and its addressee to 
the King had no replies. The government did not dare as 
yet to dissolve it, but it allowed no fresh elections for the 
many vacant seats, and when the catastrophe of Custozza 
gave it courage to attack Sicily again, it prorogued parlia- 
ment on the eve of the bombardment of Messina. To 
anticipate any reostance from the middle classes, police 
agents roused Santa Lucia to a demonstration against the 
Chamber; and when the exasperated artisans of Monte- 
calvario met the mob and routed it (September 5), the 
souffle gave the court Its excuse. The camazilla oould 
^inmimV, now that the victory of the Austrians seemed to 
usher in the triumph of reaction. While BozzelU still 
professed himself a Liberal, the camarilla, whether he liked 
it or not, had its wilL The national guard of the capital 
was reduced to a fragment ; liberal intendants and prefects 

' Ia Farina, SpitteUtrio, L 317 ; Nbco, P*rdmmdo II., 199-300 ; Leopard^ 
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vera perBeouted or dismissed, and the Bench -waa piuged 
till it beoame the humble iastniment of the police. The 
anny grew more and more unoontrollable, till the life of 
eveij citizen was at the mercy of any rabid o£Goer, and men 
Tflre beaten and killed by soldiers in the streets. For a 
moment Rossi's influence with the ministry stayed the 
reaction, but his death removed the last barrier. Ferdi- 
nand, proud at haTiog curbed the revolution and saluted 
as " the first to restore order in Europe," made Gaeta the 
refuge of the princes, whose weakness and credulity were 
responsible, so he held, for the brief triumph of Liberalism ; 
aad from Gaeta he hoped to prepare its overthrow in 
Central Italy. But he was willing for the time to allow 
the constitution to survive in name, and still authorized his 
agents to protest his unshaken loyalty.^ The temper of the 
country, he knew, though it had acquiesced in so much, 
might again be dangerous, if he showed his hand too 
plainly. The Neapolitans had threatened more than once, 
and when at Rossi's advice bye-elections were ordered to 
fill the vacant seats (November), nine out of ten con- 
stituencies still returned Liberals. The ministers thot^ht 
it prudent to temporize, and though taxes were oollected 
witJiout consent of parliament, the Chambers were sum- 
moned to meet in February, Parliament was willing to 
pass an indemnity, to consent in fact to almost anything. 
If the King would dismiss BozzeUi But they were %htji^ 
a hopeless cause; brave, honest, eloquent as they were, 
nothing but a Fiedmontese victory could save thw) now. 
The government, which had already broken off relations 
with Turin and Florence, discounted the posubility of this, 
and made the outbreak of hostilities in the north the 
signal for action. On March 13 it recalled the Ausbian 
minister, recommenced hostihties with Sicily, and dissolved 
parliament. When the news of Novara came, BozzeUi and 
the camarilla knew that their hands were £reei Most of 
the deputies were imprisoned or had to fly, the press was 
attacked, schools were closed, the Jesuits ostentatiouriy 
patronized. For a moment the disgraceful retreat from 
> Corrt^Dodanoe— NkplM, 633. 
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the Roman forces &t Yelletri' oowed the court, and had 
it been Tigorously followed up, the liberals might have 
rufied their heads agun, and perhaps eTen oTerthroim the 
goTemment. But it was a momentary gleam. The offioera, 
who ran away at Velletri, were masters of the goremment. 
Bozzelli had been the catspaw of the oamarilla, and now 
that his use was gone, he was ignominiously diamissed. 
Naples returned to frank absolutism and the brutalities of 
a military rule. 

Wbile Naples was sinking into the servitude that its 
iaiat-heartedness deserved, Sicily had had its nobler drama of 
fierce patriotism, of heroic resistanoe, of oourage that only 
quailed when the odds were desperate ; it had had its more 
ihan share of blunders, the same want of statesmanship, the 
same incapacity to sink dififereaces, at last the same cowardice 
of a section of the propertied classes, which had helped to 
wreck the popular cause in the other states. At first no 
province of Italy seemed to have a safer fature. It appeared 
unlikely that Naples would ever try to reconquer it ; Eng- 
land, France^ Russia vied in extending their patronage. 
Sicily was the only Italian state that had a constitutional 
past to build on ; the elemente of reaction were almost non- 
existrait, for the question <^ independence dwarfed all others, 
and in their zeal to keep the island free, nobles and high 
ecclesiastics, Jesuits and lawyers, shopkeepers and peasants 
were at one. 

But to the Neapolitans it seemed the sheer obstinacy of 
&ction. At Naples there was little sympathy for or under- 
standing of the Sicilian position, whether among royalists or 
moderates or democrats. It was easy for the ministry, men 
who themselves had little sympathy with the nationalist 
movement, to defend the refusal of the Sicilian demands as 
necessary to the Italian oanse. Th^ had indeed asked Minto 
to negotiate a compromise (February 12, 1848), and ofTered 
a separate parliament fer purely Sicilian affairs ; but they 
firmly declined to give the Constitution of 18 12, or even 

' See below, p. 336. Thii wu the ooca^o on which F«rdliiud brentted 
IgnUlu Lojrola » Fleld'Hanbal. 
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Lsten to the roaaonable otmditioofl, for whioh the SicQians 
TTould havo waived their beloved palladlunL^ The first 
oonatitutional cabinet fell (March 2), and its suooesaors wore 
ready to practically aoknowled^ the Constitatioti of 1 8 1 2. 
But the surrender came just too late. The news of tho 
Frracb Revolution had reached Sicily and raised the people's 
hopes ; they reflected that even now there was no guarantee 
that the Neapohtan army might not be sent to crush them. 
They were no longw satisfied even with the old charter, and 
though they still accepted the nominal sorerei^ty of the 
Bourbon crown, they demanded terms that would have re- 
duced itB authority to a shadow. When the Neapolitans 
refused the new proposals, the parliament at Falenno 
solemnly resolved that the Bourbons had forfeited the 
crown of Sicily (April 1 3) ; and suoh few scruples as there 
were, were ulent before the enthusiasm, perhaps the threats, 
of the great majority of the people. Ru^ero Settimo, who 
was appointed President pending the election of a kiog, 
tyjofied the unity of the ooimtry ; his years, his honourable 
past, which recalled the stni^les of 1812 aud 1820, his 
prt^resnve Liberalism always ready to sacrifice its own pre- 
judices, placed him beyond reach of cavil, a figurehead but 
aa honoured one. 

But behind the unanimity on the question of indepen- 
denoe, diviuons inevitably grew up. The ministry and the 
majority of parliament, lawyers mainly and men of letters 
with a sprinkling of nobles, desired a constitutional mon- 
archy, based on a broad liberalism, but stopping short of a 
thorough demooracy; they had small active interest in 
Italian polidos, and trusted to the sympathies of England 
and France to protect them from Bourbon attack. But 
there was a strong minority in parliament, whose sympathies 
were republican, though they realized the practical lUfSoul- 
ties of a republic, and made so attempt to renst the tide 
that {vooured an unanimous vote for the election of an 
Italian jHince as king. They were more keenly interested- — 
than the majority in the Italian question, fairly ef^;er to 
help the Liberals of Naples and the army in the north, and 
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above all anzioua for the fonuatlon of a strong army, frhich 
would make the island independent of English or French 
sapport. They had abunduit niateriat for attacking the 
ministiy. Little had been done to raise an army ; there was 
no police ; the peace of the island was threatened by bands 
of convicts, whom the Neapolitans had released before their 
departure, and the criminal squadre,^ which Falermo, true to 
its traditions, had employed to help the reTolutioD, were 
waiting for their loot. Already the discoyery of corpses in 
the dungeons of the police * had given them a pretext to 
massacre every Aim that they laid hands on. There had 
been organized highway robbery near Palermo, oi^anized 
outri^ at Catania and Marsala ; and though the danger of 
anarchy was probably ez^gerated, the Sicilians might w^ 
fear a repetition of the horrors of 1 820. 

But everything elso was overshadowed by the election of 
a king. The vote of forfeiture had enacted that an Italian 
prince should be elected to the throne, so soon as the statute 
of 181 2 had been reformed. Everything uiged a speedy 
settlement The suspense of an interr^;num hindered the 
return of settled order ; England and France would not reoc^ 
nize the new government till a king had been chosen. Above 
all, Si<Hly most settle her affiiirs that she might enter the 
Italian League as an independent state. Hitherto she had 
been the one gap in the chain that linked the nationalists 
through the peninsula. The stn^le with Naples had kept 
the islanders from coming into line with the iQberala of the 
munland; the constitution of 1812 seemed the triumph of 
Sicilian autonomy, a stop backward from the movement, which 
till now had advanced bo bravely, for consolidating Italy. The 
traditional hatred of Naples burnt fiercely as ever; the 
Sicilians urged that constitutional guarantees were worthless 
without a separato parhament, that their deputies, hke the 
Irish, would be powerless as a small minority in an united 
Chamber, They protested indeed that antagonism to Naples 
did not mean antagonism to Italy, that they wished to have 
Naples " as sister not as mistress," that they w«« eager to take 
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their plaoe in an Italian League. None the less &e Liberals 
of the mfunland knew that the spirit of a vider nationalitj 
had barelj reached the masses of the island, that alike 
among nobles and populace there was a powerful section, 
vith whom the old traditional passion for independence 
oveiTuIed Italian sentiment. There was perhaps for a 
moment a real danger that Sicily would tiy to become an 
independent state under an English protectorate.' 

Notfaii^ was more calculated to oounteract these ten- 
dencies thui the filling of the throne. As soon as a kii^; 
was chosen, Sicily would probably be recognized by every 
Italian state except Naples, and inevitably brou^t into 
cloBer Telations with them. There were only two serioua 
candidates, the Duke of Genoa and a minor son of the 
Grand Duke. Leopold wsa ready to accept the throne for 
his son, and he lutd the support of Fnmce and of all 
who dreaded that the growing power of Fiedmcmt might 
threaten the independence of the other states.* But there 
was danger in the weak rule of a minor ; and in addiUon 
to Ei^land's somewhat lukewarm patront^ of the Fied- 
montese piinoe, his election meant the support of Charles 
Albert's as yet unoonquered army. The question kept 
aimmering through May and June, while the reform of the 
statute dragged slowly along with laige democratic changes. 
A manhood literate suffrage took the place of the old pro- 
perty vote; the land-laws were reformed in the teeth of the 
Peers, and their House was made elective, though the 
bishops retained their seats; the crown was allowed a 
suspensive veto only, and its pren^ative was cut down.* 
But while parliament was occupied with the loi^ constitu- 
tional debates, the public outside was growing impatimt 
for the election of a king, and the Duke ^ Ghsnoa's &me 
in the war and tiio obvious advantages of a strong and 
soldierly ruler left him the only candidate in the field. 

1 lUooUidl, Cbrml, 83 ] Oonwpotidatio*— Napla% 8a iiS. Falmentoa 
declined to Uatea M tajibing at the kind : lb. Si. 

■ D>AiiconK, Amari, L 350-35;; Coir««pondenoa— Njiplu, 331, 335; L« 
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The formaJ deolaration of the English Goremment, that it 
TTOuld recognize Sioiliao independenoe so soon as he was 
chosen, hastened matters to an issue.^ The national guard 
threatened force, if there Tras more delay ; and the Chamber, 
always liable in the absence of organized parties to be 
swayed l^ the sentiment of the moment, hurried in one 
night dirough the remaining clause of the statute, and by 
the unanimDus vote of both Houses the Duke was chosen 
King (July 10). Once agun in the delight and enthusiasm 
of the people all fear for the future vanished; doubts 
whether the Duke would accept the throne, the danger of 
invasion from K'aples, both were forgotten. Sicily breathed 
&eely in the confidence that she had freed herself for ever 
from the hated Bourbons, and placed her destinies in the 
hands of a nobler line. 

But the first eathunasm was soon overclouded. The 
government had done little to place the island in a state of 
defence. Pubho opinion would not allow any o£Goers, who 
had worn the Bourbon uniform, to serve, and the difficulties 
of o^ianizing an army were great enough in themselves to 
daunt a mors resolute government The Duke of Genoa 
delayed his answer, and the ministry, weakened by their 
fiulure to secure his consent, resigned (August). Torrearsa, 
who formed the new cabinet, was a noble and a conserva- 
tive, but his ooUeaguee were mc^e democrsAic than the 
retiriog ministers, and they included La Farina and Cor- 
dova, two of the ablest men that Sicily possessed. 

The new ministry needed stroi^ men. It had hardly 
been in office three weeks when the blow from Naples fell. 
The Siulian victories in January had left the Neapohtans 
in poasession only of the citadel of Mesrana, and during the 
fltunmer Ferdinand had been too occupied with troubles at 
home to attempt to regain lost ground. But with the 
collapse of the Calabrian rising and the defeat of the 
Hedmontese and the growing seourity of the reactionary 
party in Naples, he resolved to throw one more cast for the 

■ Ia JUm, Do au ma M , L *S6 ; I« Farina, op. etL, I. 333 1 Ooimpondenoa 
— N^daa, 34*-3tS, 349; Wklpola, IbutJlt U. ja Soma ot Uw XngUttt 
c»blnM wtra la tavoor of dafandlog Bloily hj tuat. 
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island, A powerful expedition under Filan^eri, son of the 
famous sUtIsC, vas prepared with all secrecy, and on the 
hat day of August the fleet set sail &om Naples, while 
10,000 men wbtc mustering on the Cfdabrian shore. To 
oppose them, the Sicilians had only 6000 men, raw recroltB 
or half- criminal tjaadre from Palermo or undisciplined 
national guards of Mesmna. The Neapditans, havii^ the 
command of the sea, threw large reinforcements into the 
citadel (September 1-2), and for five days their batteries 
rsdned a terrible fire on the helpless dty. On the morning 
of September 6 Filangieri landed a strong force south of 
the city, and sending away his transports, left his troops to 
choose between victory and deatraction. But it was slowly 
and painfully that they could make head against the 
desperate resistance, and had the Sicilians not been hope- 
lessly outnumbered, the enemy must have temporarily at 
least retreated. But thoi^h the Neapolitans ever poured 
up fresh troops, and the Sicilian batteries were ulenced, and 
the aquadre of Palermo dispersed to the mountains, the brave 
defence never fii^;ged. Monks and priests fought by the 
ude of laymen ; women and children were in the thick of 
the fight. But steadily the enemy advanced, and with his 
advance Messiaa felt his savage vengeanc& Streets of 
burning houses marked the prepress of the Eiz^s troops ; 
women were violated and murdered in the churches, chil- 
dren were hacked to pieces, old men slac^htered in their 
beds. The sacred plate was plimdered from the altars, 
the pledges of the poor were stolen from the Monti di 
FietiL At length at midday on the yih Mesmna capitu- 
lated, barely in time to save itself from total wreck. 
Two-thirds of the city and all its suburbs were destroyed, 
and the long lines of smoking ruins remuned to mark the 
hideous savagery of Filan^eri's soldiers, and ^ve the name 
of Stymha to the crowned barbarian, by whose orders the 
second city of Sicily had been wantonly bombarded.' 

' Coireapondence— NAplM, 491-493. S0'-S03. 54^. SS* 591-59^; I* 
Farina, op. viL, I. 356; Niaoo, op, eit^ 224; UUim, FaiUdt Matine; Herraj- 
Saint-DeaTB, Hutoirt, 31S ; ViUari, Cbiptrozioni, 94^96 ; Hmniud'i Ateto, 
Gil. 112. Aooordlcg t« Oaptsln Bobb (Corregpoodenoe — Nsplet, 503, 513) 
tbe bombai'diiieiit weat on eight honrs after tlie defence bad ceased ( but 
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But the horrors of Messina fiuled to dismay the Sicilians, 
and the exasperated island vowed to resist the desteoyer to 
the death. An armistice, imposed by the French and 
Eogliwh admirals to stay the barbarities (September 11% 
gave the oountiy time to breathe. The Messinese, scorning 
Ferdinand's mild efiforts at atonement, tore down Filaogim's 
promises of reforms, and paid th^ taxes to the government 
at Palermo. Parliament took a solemn oath to make no 
terms -with the enemy; conscription was decreed, and an 
attempt was made to secure Garibaldi's services. Cordova 
earned into law a great scheme for selling national and 
ecclesiastical property, which, had it been executed, might 
have revolutionized the land system of Sicily; and the 
"treasure-finder," who may take high rank as a revolu- 
tionaiy financier, filled the state's coffers, while he abolished 
taxes. But Cordova could not save the government from 
the troubles that thickened round it. The general condi- 
tion of the island was indeed greatly improved, and except 
for some i^piaian troubles and the chronic brigandage of 
the neighbourhood of Palermo, there was no serious dia- 
turbanoe of the peace. The aguadre had been largely 
purged; trade was improving; the taxes were regularly 
paid; the law-oourts resumed their ordinary course. The 
army, the populace of the capital, perhaps the great mass 
of opinion outside Palermo supported the ministry. But 
slowly the forces of reaction were gathering. Cordova's 
financial reforms had roused the hostility of the oorrupt 
excise service ; his land-law alienated the higher clei^ and 
the large farmers on demesne land, who were in danger of 
being evicted by new owners. His n^otiations for a loan 
at Paris broke down, and he was obliged in his own despite 
to propose a forced loan, which irritated the capitalist 
classes. The Duke of Genoa, ^ter playing for some time 
with the offer of the crown, at last declined it, when he 
found that England would not guarantee it; and Sicily 
seemed more than ever cut off from the nationalist move- 

thi« li not borne oat by tbe other anthorities, who ipeak of tbe detpemta 
reiiitance on tbe moTniog of the 7th ; Bobb wa* probably decolved bj tba 
Sicilian balt«riea ceBcing lire. There were apparently lome oonnter otroolUe* 
on tbe part of tbe Meadnese ; TlUari, op. eiL, 64, 70. 
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ment. The Peers hampered legislation ; the Lower House 
trifled away its time, and a strong Centre party vaa forming 
of mm who shared the common hatred of the Bourbons, 
but dreaded war and the saorifioes of a revolution. The 
national guard of the capital, officered by nobles, and oom- 
posed almost ezclusiyely of shopkeepers, had been given a 
l^;al status partly independent of the executive, and even 
with a certain control over the army. Presuming on its 
position, it tried to extend its control to the government 
itself and though foiled in its audatoous plan, it forced 
Cordova and a few weeks later the rest of the ministty to 
refflgn (January-February 1S49). 

With its tnumph the Sicilian cause was doomed. The 
new ministry was mainly composed of nominees of the vio- 
torious faction, thoi^h it {m>fessed its resolution to defend 
the island's independence. The final struggle with Naples 
was rapidly becomii^ inevitable. Ever since the French 
and English admirals had imposed the armistice, Palmerston, 
while secretly supplying the Sicilians with arms, had been 
working for peace in concert with the French government 
on the basiB of thorough Home Rule under the nominal 
suzwainty of the Neapolitan crown.^ But though Ferdinand 
was disposed at first to cede a separate parliament and ad- 
ministration, he refused to consent to a separate army, and 
insisted that some at least of the Sicilian fortreaseB should 
be garrisoned by Neapolitan troops. Compromise was in 
faot, imposuble. Though Faknerston had abandoned his 
support of Sicilian independence, and the French govern- 
ment was less and less fiiendly, the Sicilians were unani- 
mous to have not even the shadow of Bourbon sovereignty. 
Ferdinand on his side had resolved to ofiet no new con- 
cessions, and reconquer the island. In the middle of 
January he finally rejected the Anglo-French proposals, and 
St the end of February issued an Ultimatum from his re^- 
dence at Gaeta, embodying his final terms. On the (aoe of 
it, it seemed a not ungenerous proposal, for it offered the 

I CoTieapoudeiKW — Nsplei, 516, 528; Ia Fuina, op. »'(-• U- 175-176: 
D'AncoD«, op. eil., L 393, 297 ; Walpole, op. oiL, II. 51 ; OretSit Mtumrt, TI 
37S. 80 tbo Qnitaa mloiibT Morall? lupplled «niu to Psolt in 176& 
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oomtitutioD of 18 12, vith its separate parliament and 
adminiatrftticm and native oivil senrice. But tHe new clauses, 
vhioh gave the crown the right to dissolve parliament and 
direct the army independently of parliamentary control, 
deprived it of aU guarantee. And though the King waived 
the schedule, which excluded the revolutionary leaders from 
amnesty, he insisted that eveiy act <^ the parliament 
should be null and void. It is doubtfid whether the pro- 
posals were not purposely made unacceptable; and the 
memory of Bourbon perjuries, and the absence of all 
security even for the maimed constitution that was offered, 
took from the Ultimatum any chance of acceptance. Parties 
hushed their feuds, and united in the cry for war. A levy 
of 10,000 men was deoreed. Private business, family cares 
were forgotten ; <?rimd disappeared, stolen goods were 
iwtored, brigands s^t home riofa citizens whom they 
had captured. At Palermo great crowds went out every 
day to help in throwing up defences ; noblemen and their 
wive^ priests and lawyers, mechanics and artisans took their 
turn, while the neighbouring villagers brought their carts 
laden with food for the improvised engineers. At Catania, 
Girgenti, Marsala, all throi^h the island, the enthusiasm was 
hardly less. 

Unluckily it was too late to make up for the arrears of 
the winter. When the armistice expired on March 29, and 
the Neapolitans were &ee to advance, there were only 7000 
r^iulars to meet them. But in spite of the blunders of 
Mieroslawsky, the Polish commander, the enemy's advance 
was met by a stubborn re^tance, which crowned itself by 
the heroic defence of Catania. But the city's fall brol^ 
the resistance on the eastern coast, and Agosta and 
Syracuse surrendered without firing a gun. Still the 
cause was not yet hopeless. Much of the army was io- 
tact ; Palermo, Girgenti, Termini were capable of defence ; 
the Neapolitans oould only advance through a moun- 
tainous country, well fitted for guerilla fighting. Had 
the Sicilians shown an united front, they might have pro- 
longed the resistance till they forced Europe to intervene. 
But their chances were wrecked by the timid faction, that 
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ceQtfed round the nationa] guard of the capital. The 
enthuBiasm of the first days of March had soon Tanished ; 
the collapse of MiOTOslawsky'a oampfugn, the nevs of Norara, 
the probability of a long and costly stru^le scared the nobles 
and middle classes, aiid parliament decided to accept the 
French admiral Baudin's offer of mediation (Aj^ 14). 
Baudin could only promise the terms of the Ultimatum ; 
but the reaction had resolved that the offer, once bo scorned, 
should be aocepted. The troops were recalled &Dm the 
front, the war party at Palermo was rigorously held down, 
and its leaders compelled to leave the island ; ' aad though 
parliament for very shame hesitated to accept the terms, 
capitulation vas practically decided on. On the 26th the 
Neapolitan fleet arrived ; then, all too late, the revulsion 
came. The populace, puzzled and leaderless, had acquiesced 
till nov, hoping against hope for a settlement that would 
save them from ^e Bourbons. The airiTol of the fleet 
undeceived them, and with a cry for vengeance on the 
traitors, they seized the city, the national guard going with 
the tide. They hod little organization or ammunition, but 
for two days (May 8-9) their splendid heroism kept the 
invaders at bay. But it was impossible to prolong the 
resistance, and on May 1 1 the people, weary and hopeless of 
success, surrendered. The invaders did not dare to enter 
the walls, but the stru^le was over, and on the anniversary 
of the barricades at Naples the Bourbon flag floated once 
more at Palermo. 

' L» FuiiM, op. nt, II., 3gs-3g& 
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CHAPTEE XVm 
THE CENTRAL REPUBLICS 

JANUARY — JULY 1 849 

TusOAHT : Qaemcii ; tlie republicuu and Uie goremment ; question of 
union with Borne ; the leactioii ; Qnemui dictator ; thx Codittkb- 

BKT0I.niIOH. 

Boui: the Kiecntire Committee; MAZEmi; the TriomTinte; the 
Bepnblie uid the Chnrch ; tolar&nce of the goremment ; its weakneaa ; 
oulngee at Bome snd Ancona ; the people and the republic Policy 
of Gaeta ; French policy \ OuDiMor'a xxpsditioit ; fight of April 30 ; 
De Lenepe* negotiations ; AoBlrian invasion of Bomagna ; n^otia- 
tions broken off ; the siege ; fall of the city. Oaribaldi's retreat. 

The bfttUe of Novara seemed to lay Central Italy open to 
the Austrian army. But the national colours still floated 
at Florence and Borne; and though their own forces oould 
not permanently hinder the Austrian advance, the French 
veto, which had stopped Badetzky from adTancii^ on 
Turin,^ might check the victorious armies &om pouring 
into Romagna and Tuscany. It seemed as if a third of 
Italy might still preserve its liberties. 

The events of February 18 had left Tuscan politics in 
an ambiguous position. The Triumvirs had accepted the 
BepubUo at the dictation of the meeting at Orcagna's 
Lo^is, but in spite of MontoneUi, it had not been formi^y 
jffocliumed. Mazzoni, the third Triumvir, wished to refer 
the whole question to the Constituent; Qnerraza, as soon 
as De Laugier had fled and immediate danger of reaction 
passed away, was inclining to the Moderates. What was 
his policy at this time, it is hard to say. In after days he 
protested that his republican utteraxtces and actions were 
mode under compulsion, and that if he passed strong laws 
» See below, p. 357. 
VOL. I. '" X 
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against the loyalists, he took care that they were inopera- 
tive. The plea of compulsion at all events vas exi^erated, 
and vhatever his motives, his co&duot vas uncertain and 
tortuous. On the one hand he hated disorder ; he despised 
the repubhoan hangers-on, who " planted trees of liberty but 
Tould not shoulder guns " ; he saw more and more clearly 
the probability that reaction would be triumphant, and 
wished to secure his own retreat. But with all this, he 
was a democrat with such sincerity as he was capable o^ 
and he could not fling all professions to the wind. So to 
Gioberti he wrote Uiat the goTOTmnent would nevei pro- 
claim the republic, till it had been voted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people; to Mazzini he professed himself 
a friend of unity with Rome, spoke of the repubUc as 
existing in fact, and protested that he only held back from 
declaring it, because he had no soldiers to rely on.^ Cynical 
and contemptuous of his fellow-Triumvirs, conscious of his 
own enei^ and mastery of details, he probably beUeved 
that he could bring a31 r^ht in the end, or thought not 
without cause that his fall would be succeeded by anarchy. 
He loved statecraft and rejoiced in the finesse, which might 
pilot his country through the shoals, or at worst put her ia 
a position to secure good terms. If nothing were decided 
for the present, it would leave the road open wfaatevOT 
eventuality befelL 

As a matter of &ct it was ill-fighting for the re- 
pubUc Its part^ was numerically weak ; at Florence it was 
dominated by the Lombard refrigces, a nois^ impractical 
crew, who tried to copy the French Revolution in minia- 
ture, callii^ for fines on vmigris, and planning missions of 
men " of pure republican blood " to stamp out reaction in 
the provinces. Even in the Clubs the genuine repubUoaoa 
were probably few. Place-hunters abounded ; reactionaries, 
who hoped to drive things to extremes, ^^;ed them on ; 
there was all the fringe of the excitable idle crowd, who 
followed Liberalism and the Republic, while they were in 

' Oord « ICeaiclLOttt, Catlttiont, 1090 ; Oaemmi, ZtUen, 53-55. Tbe d&t« 
of the Utter letten most b« the end of If u-cfa. See bIbo Pigli, Sttpotta, 399 ; 
B«ghelli, RepuMUa, L 33-34. 
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the ascendant and meant festivals and doles, and vho were 
soon to shout with as eager ardour on the side of reaction. 
Against such a state of things the goremment could make 
little headway. It is not true that it was in the hands of 
the Clubs, but it was obliged to compromise with them, and 
give them semi-official recogmtioo. A stronger government 
might have turned their energies into useful channels, but 
the Triumrirate won neither their respect nor their love, 
and Guerrazzi was too crooked and irritable to guide a 
turbulent democracy. The positicoi of the government 
indeed was veiy difficult The Moderates gave no help in 
preserving order; they had never fcoeseen the inevitable 
result of ignorance and poverty, and were startled by the 
collapse of the harmony of classes, which they had so fondly 
beUeved in. There was much distrras among the poor, 
which the bread-doles of the government had done noUiing 
to relieve ; there was a corresponding increase of crime, and 
the prisons were full to overflowii^. At Umee Florence 
wore something of a sansouUottic face; but though the 
wilder sort of republicans made domiciliary visits, and 
threatened the Moderates in life and property, even they 
were infected with Tuscan mildness. Guerrmzi threatened 
that " who broke, should pay " ; and when the first excite- 
ment had cooled down, the government picked up the reins, 
and by March was able to secure some obedience to its 
orders. 

The elections to the Tuscan Constituent had been 
ordered for March 5, and on the same day representatives 
were to be elected to sit in the " Italian Constituent " at 
Rome. The order for the elections left it ambiguous 
which Constituent was to decide the future government of 
Tuscany. The Moderates, confident of a victory at the 
polls, pleaded that it should be left to the Tuscan Chamber ; 
the Republicans, knowing that they would have a minority 
at Rome, claimed that union with Rome had been practi- 
cally accepted, and that the common parliament of the 
united country must decide. But though Guerrazzi had 
completed, at least on paper, the long-projected customs and 
diplomatic onion, both he and Mazzoni were determined to 
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defer a oompleted fiision as long as poasible. It vae easy 
to enlist TuBcan prejudice sad self-interest ; Florence would 
lose its metropolitan honours, Leghorn might be sacrificed 
to Civita Tecchia, and above all Tuscany vished to keep 
dear of the oomplioations of the Papal question. Con- 
siderations like these enabled Ghierrazzi in Hontanelli's 
absence to pass a law referring the f<»m of goTemment 
to the Tuscan Constituent. 

The reaction was now fast threatening to swamp both 
republicans and Triumvirate. The peasants, as Capponi 
said, were " ihe sovereign people of Tuscany," and the 
peasants were bitterly opposed to any government that 
wanted war. It required little effort for the country graitry 
and clergy to incite them to a crusade gainst a govern- 
ment, which not only banished the (?rand Duke and watched 
the prieste, but threatened to tax themselves and send their 
sons to fight for such a far-off thii^ as Italian Indepen- 
dence. A few days after De Laugier's defection bands of 
armed peasants attacked Florence and Prato ; and though 
the towns had little liking for loyalist mobs, they were 
themselves becoming almost as hostile to the government. 
The petty despotism of the Clubs irritated them; priests 
refused absolution to those who voted for the Constituent ; 
time-servers wished to secure themselves in the event of a 
oounter-revolution. The peasants broke out again in riots 
and agitated against war. Some were ready to wel- 
come an Austrian occupation, and the disaffected priests 
were deep in treasonable practices. So dai^erous was the 
outlook in the Val di CSiiana, that towards the end of 
March the government passed a Coercion Act for the pro- 
vince of Arezzo, and brought it to submisraon by a mild 
display of force. 

The Triumvirs delayed the meeting of the Constituent 
as long as possibla Comparatively few had voted at the 
polls, probably not one-fifth of the enlarged electorate;^ 
the votii^ for the Italian Constituent had been entirely 
neglected. Neither Moderates nor reactionaries made mudi 
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e£fort to return their candidates, and the goTenunrait had 
a majorit; of two to one. Two days aA«r the opening of 
the Assembly came the news of Noraraj Guerram doolated 
frankly against tJie Republic, and Hontanelli, unwilling to 
weaken the government for a hc^teless cause, oarried « 
Tote for mft.Ving Querrazzi Dictator and left; the countiy. 
Guerrazzi's one object now was to save Tuscany from 
invasion. He asked that political questions shcHild be 
dropped, and all the energies of parliament employed to 
arm the countiy for defence ; on dieee terms the few real 
patriote among the Moderates had promised cooperation. 
The Piedmontese government might take up arms i^ain ; 
France might pour an army across the Alps, and an 
imponng show <^ force in Tuscany and Romagna might 
m^e Radetzky pause. As a last reeonrce, he was probably, 
in spite of public disavowals, intending to restore the Grand 
Duke, and through him make peace with Austria.' Alike 
from private and patriotic motives, he was clinging despe- 
rately to power, and therefore anxious to conciliate the 
Uoderates. He persuaded the Constituent to defer the 
question of union vnUx Rome, and prorogue itself for twelve 
days (April 3). Guerrazzi was now autocrat. With all his 
rugged energy he appealed to the jarring factions to sink 
their differences and unite to save tJie country, A resolute 
efifort was made to put down disorder, and the Arezzo 
Coercion Act was extended to all districts i^ere the public 
peace was endai^nered. But, except at Florence and Leg- 
horn, there was no response to his appeal for volunteers, 
and Guerrazzi felt the ground fast slipping frvm under his 
feet. Mutual suspicion and want of frankness made it 
impossible for the Moderates to cooperate with him ; they 
threw over the man, whom they had always disliked and 
distrusted, and were preparii^ to recall tiie Grand Duke by 
a partisan appeal If Leopold returned under their sole 
auspices, they hoped to propitiate Austria, secure the con- 

> Onenud, IpeUgia, 648, 650^ 66a ; CHortl, tlemcrit, 145 ; TabhMiini, 
Avpon^ 177 ; tentnt, aiwmtil, <^ «(., 589 ; IiL, LtUtrt, 56-57 ; Oonl e Honl- 
ohettl, op. eU., 954. The d^M of th« Inoidmit raferred to t^ Glnitl ii flxad 
bj lutonial evidenoe for tfaa latt dftji of ISaxch. The Mt«Tt to M««ri"i ftr« 
oonalulTe u to Qnemui'* doable game. 
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stitution, and put themselTos in ptmer. Their schemes, 
froia which Capponi held aloof, were maturing, vhen a 
riot at Florence precipitated the crisis. Some L^hom 
raiments had been brought there, either, as Guerrazzi 
asserted, to be equipped and trained, or more probably to 
be used as a political weapon. Their rough and insolent 
ways roused the temper of the Florentines, and a r^ment 
was attacked in the Piazza di Santa Maria Novella (April 
1 1 ). The riot was probably premeditated, but though in- 
trigue had been busy, the attack was more prompted by 
exasperation against the Livomese than by any wish to 
overthrow the government,' The Moderates, however, saw 
their opportunity; their f^euts won the crowd to the 
reaction, while ^e loyalist peasants poured into the city 
and fr^^htened the Democrats into hiding. The Municipal 
Council, led by Ricasoli and Serristori, declared itself a 
Provisional Qovemment in the Grand Duke's name, seized 
the Palazzo Vecohio, and ejected the Assembly. Guerrazzi 
might still have made a fight l&om Pistoia and Leghorn; 
but he despaired, and to escape from the mob that howled 
for his life, surrendered himself to Capponi. 

Fortunately for Italian fame, Rome had leaders and 
people made of stronger stufEl The supreme authority in 
the Republic was entrusted to an " Executive Committee," 
whose chief was ArmeUini, a cautious, honourable lawyw. 
In the ministry were MuzzareUi, a Liberal prelate who had 
left his books to serve his country, and Sa^, the leader of 
the advanced Romagnuol Liberals. And when Sterbini left 
the cabinet, finding office an unwelcome curb on criticism, 
the new government, thot^h it oontuned no man of great 
alnlity, showed a collective statesmanship, which under a 
happier star might have launched the Roman state on a 
path of ordered prc^ess. The country, they recogajzad, 
needed above aH things freedom. The eodesiastioal incubus 
had gone, and the people needed liberty to teach, libnty to 
organize, liberty to develop the resource of the state ; but 
a restrained and ordered liberty, that could not be perv^ted 
> Com), 1844-1869, 167. 
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into a new iuatnunent of tyranny over the poor. Honest 
finance, legal and municipal r^onn, liberty of worship, lay 
control of education and justice and charities, the nationali- 
zation of church property; such was the emhracing pro- 
gramme of ArmelHoi and his coUei^es, and strongly and 
wisely they began on it.' 

The man, whose teaching inspired many of these re- 
forms, was a plain deputy. Mazzini's imagination saw his ideal 
of " holy eternal Rome " already half realized. The theo- 
cracy had seduced her from her mission, but republican 
Rome, with " God and the People " for her watchword, would 
preach i^sin the gospel of social sympathy, and infuse the 
politics of Europe with a new sjnrit. But Mazzini was 
in no hurry to push on his social schemea He criticized 
the Chamber for squandering its time in party struggles, 
while Austria was threatening, and Haynau had set his heel 
on Ferrara and sent the Pope the fines he had wrung from 
its citizens. It would be time enough to manufacture consti- 
tutions, when Italy was iree. The first thing was to fight 
Austria, and republican Rome must range herself by the 
Bide of monarchical Piedmont. And though the Right and 
Centre defeated his proposal that the deputies should dis- 
perse to the provinces and rouse the people, and the Left 
were more inclined to carry a jnnpagandist invadon across 
the Neapolitan frontier, something was done to prepare for 
war, and the troops were on their march to the frontier, when 
the news of Novara reached them. All turned to Uazzdni 
as the one possible leader in the crisis. Muzzarelli retired, 
and Mazani with Saffi and Armellini were created a Tritim- 
virate with unlimited powers for canying on the war and 
preeerrii^ the republic. Hazani hurried on the tfoops, but 
before Uiey reached the Fo, the news of the armistice dashed 
the last hopes (tf a war in Lombardy. For the time at all 
events the day for saving North Italy had set, and the 
Triumvirs tamed to reform at homa They needed only to 
follow on the lines of the Executive Committee ; to restore 
the credit of the state, to purify the civil service by intro- 

■ BniCMil, JUjmblita, L 97-103 ; B«gfaeUi, R^ubiliea, L 240-347 i BaUoiao 
Mia repHHlMO, 59, 9S-101, 135 ; Attn t0eMti, 15, >i, 31. 
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duoiag competittre examinatioiis, to promote a "steady 
moTement for raising the material condition of the lees for- 
tmiate olaases." The salt and tobaoco monopolies were 
abandoned, the tax on industries repealed, a gradual diminu- 
tion of import duties projected. A charity commifision waa 
appointed ; the o£Sce8 of the Inquisition were converted into 
tenement dwellings; the UoiTeraitieB were made free, and 
money was lavishly spent on the encouragement of art. 
And a great essay was made in constructiTe l^islation by 
a scheme to partition ecclesiastical estates into small hold- 
ings, to be leased in perpetuity to the oultiTators at nomin&l 
rents.^ 

The last reform was part of the thornier problem of 
the relations between church and state. ^Oie clergy 
had not been umomnous in tiieir hostility to the republia 
Muzzarelli unfrocked bimaelf, and Ventura, irfter vainly 
workii^ for reconciliation between the Pope and the 
Bomans, declared frankly for the latter. There were a few 
priests and friars like Ugo Bassi, who shared Mazzini's 
religious oooception of the republic ; some of the monas* 
teries and many of the parish priests, whose stipends If az- 
zini's legislation promised to raise, repud him with their 
support And thot^h the mass of the cleigy naturally felt 
little liking for the new acdei, the majority accepted it, and 
took no heed when the Pope excommunicated the electors.* 
But in parts of the rural dutricts the prints had refused to 
absolve or marry any who went to tlie polls, and clerical 
portents and celestial viuons grew rank to scare the super- 
stitious peasants. The disaffection was stimulated by the 
government's ecclesiastical policy. In no state of Europe 
was such drastic refi>rm needed to bring the church to the 
level of modem requirements. Not only had its temporal 
poration to be modified to meet social and economic needs, 
but Rome alone among European states had no bureaucracy 
to curb the clerical power. For centuries the church had 
absorbed the state, and now that a lay government had 
sprui^ up outside the church, it had to carry out in a 

> AeUi afoidlM, 46, 79 ; Masdul, Opart, TU. 17, 30-it, 35. 
« RaimlU, Itlairi4, IV. 34-35 j Tom, Storia, I. 167, 175. 
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moment -what in other oountiies had been the work of 
generations. The TrimnTirs had to roll into one the work 
of Louis XIV. and 1791. There waa no idea indeed of doc- 
trinal ohai^e. Whatever may have been Mazzini's ulterior 
hopes,' he was too wise and too tolerant to attempt to fcn^w 
a reform of belief. Bat he and the republicans were det^v 
mined that the ohuroh should be subordinate to the state. 
Already under t^e Ezeoutive Committee the first steps had 
been taken towards the nationalization of ohuroh property, 
and the goramment had undertaken to pay fixed stipends 
to the beneficed clergy and monastic orders. The Triumvirs 
developed their predecessors' policy by passing a law for the 
partial equalization of olerio^ incomes,* by forbidding fees 
for religious offices, by refusing to lecc^nize perpetual tows. 
But however much the government might insist on the sub- 
jection of the clergy to the state, it resolutely set its face 
agunst persecution. Libels on priests were suppressed; 
oonforming prelates remained immolested not only at Rome 
but in the most disturbed t^tricts; the bishop of Civita 
Teodiia was allowed to plot with Gaeta, and a brother of 
the Pope, found {seaching treason, was sent unhurt across 
the frontier; and whatever danger seditious priests may 
have incurred in the latter days of the repubUo, they owed 
it to the hatred of the people, not to the intolerance or 
indifTM^nce of the government. 

The same generous leniency marked its policy towards 
its lay opponents. Papidist papers circulated &eely ; Mer- 
cier, tiia Tieofih agent, was allowed to conspire without let ; 
and though afterwards on the ere of the French attack the 
Triumvirs obtained authority to suspend journals and try 
seditious persons by militaiy tribunals, they never put their 
powers into practice, Stiffiiess in principles, toln-anoe to 
individuals was Mazzini's TTHLxim The persons and pro- 
perty of the Papalists were put under the guardianship of 
the Republic, to protect them from outrage; though the 

* Da LMMps, JfMoB, 39 ; Baioonl, op-etClL^o. 

■ AtU* ^IMkt, 9, 11-13, 3'. 7^\ Spadft, AuNiIiiitoM, IIL aSg; BdOOimo 
Mia r^MliM, 504. Pulab priMts were to h>re iSo loadl, nobwiefliMd olergy 
108 M., motiki snd Man 73 eo. 
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EzocuUTe Committee had obtained povers to raise a forced 
loan on a soTerely graduated scale, it vas never Beriously 
collected ; ^ and yrh&i the exigencies of the wage compelled 
the sequestration of arms and horses and specie, they were 
well ptud for in assigoats. But noble as this tolerance was, 
it was closely allied to a woeful laxity of administration. 
The civil servioe was left crowded with enemies of the 
republic. Axmellini was a cipher, Saffi " all mildness and 
plulosophy " ; Mazzini had little financial or administra- 
tive capacity. Generosity was lost on the unscrupulous 
schemers of Oaeta ; and philosophio maxims were wasted on 
a people destitute of the cohesiveneas and control which 
comes of self-government. It is not surprising that, with a 
paralyzed executive, the government found itself powerless 
to keep the country free from crime. There was indeed no 
general lawlessness as in Tuscany ; the mezzedria distriots were 
quiet, and indeed in the greater part of the country there 
was no serious disorder. But the old animosities of Ghre^ry's 
reign wore ready to break out at every opportunity ; the worst 
of the officials retained the traditional complicity with crime ; 
the Radicals, indignant at the slackness of the government, 
were disposed to tt^e the law into their own hands, and 
there were men on both sides trying to pu^ things to 
extremes. Some of Garibaldi's volunteers were disorderly 
and out-of-hand; and though they committed few or no 
serious outrages, thay ransacked monasteries and made 
merry over monastic love-letters that came to l^ht At 
Rome hatred of the priests, and the real or supposed dis- 
covery of skeletons in the dungeons of tho ^qoimtion ' led 
to a few sporadic outrages ; but except for one fortnight the 
government, well supported on the whole by the citizen 
guard, was able to keep order without difficulty.' It was 
only at the beginnii^ of May, during the strain of the pro- 

* AeUi ^UidU*, 15, 53: Bnaooni, cp. «{f^ I. 113. Tbe amount tobel«Tied 
TBri*d from itb to {-idi on Inoomga of zooo icudi and Dpwudi, the bond* to 
be&r interett at 5 per oont. 

* See above, p. 79. 

■ Spada, op. etc, III. 399 ; Coneepondenoe — Borne, 16 ; Senior, Jevrmdt, 
IL 137; ClODgh, PnitStniamt, 153, 157. See lb,, 155, for the "awfnl Uae" 
ot the Timet and DOaU. 
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longed n^^oti&tionB with De Lesseps, that anything hke sys- 
tematic outrage took place. The unrest that attends long 
and secret negotiations, the knowledge of conspiracy within 
the city, the open provocation of a few &iiatioal priests 
broke down the precautions of the government, and a small 
bond of ru£Bans, mainly belonging to the old armed ezdse, 
terrorized for a time a part of Rome. E^t priests, some 
of whom had fired miprovoked at soldiers, and three peasants 
mistaken for spies were mmidered; and a portion of the 
poptdalion, in protest against Mazmu's lenisicy to the 
priests, trampled down the Pope's gardens, and dn^^ed 
some confessionalB from the churches to make barricades. 
fitit though the government refused to cure the disease by 
the worse remedy of grapeshot, the watchfulness of the 
police and a few severe sentences restored order by the 
middle of May.^ Worse however was happening in three 
cities of Rom^na and the Marches. The traditions of 
political eutrt^ were remembered only too well, and the 
terrorism of the Sanfedists had its local imitators in the 
opposite faction. There had been outrages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Imola since the spring of 1848, and in the 
summer they had spread to Ancona. The leniency of the 
government gave the assassins a new pretext, and under 
plea of extirpating the Centurions small bands at Imola and 
Sinigaglia murdered officials and levied fines on foreigners. 
At Ancona the terrorism took a larger scale, and twenty- 
eight Sanfedists were assassinated, till an energetic officer, 
Felice Orsini, crushed the gang with a few soldiers and his 
own audacity. 

The work of Che government was made easier by the 
increasing support given to the Repubho. At first the 
r^ublicans on principle were few; fewer still understood 
Hazzini's idealism, ^e majority were indifferent, weary of 
political change, only glad that they had escaped &om the 

' Aelti effeUlti, I14 ; Bpadai, op. dL, JXL 450^56, 576 ; Tom, «p. aiL, L 
176, 1SS-190, 332-333 ; RnKoni, op. cit., 11, loS ; OaboMi, Utauirie, lU. 456 ; 
Hknfnl, C^we, VIL 41 ; Omribaldl, Jfonone, 334 ; Micoolinl, PonH/Untt, 143 ; 
PUimi 69 gionti, 9. Soma eTidenoa of minor onttagei In D'AcegUo a 
Ptntaleotif, Carteggio, 193. There wat ftppuentlr loma alight pilferlDg from 
ohniebM Mid mnMoau, but Mma of ths charges mt all eventi ware auf onnded. 
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govemment of priesta "You are a weak minority noTr" 
the Venetian agent told the repubhcana ; " be brave 
and vork, and perhaps to-morrow you will be the nation." 
And pasBiTe acceptance of the republic was fast turning to 
enthusiamu. The bulk of the people, weary of the feeble- 
ness and vaoillationa of the Moderates, and determined to 
have done at all cost with the clerical government^ readily 
turned to the Republic as the one possible altematdve. 
Democratic and mildly socialistic as it was, it had steadily 
declared for order ; there had been weakness but no palter- 
iz^ with crime, and after the suppresoon of terrorism at 
Anoooa, there were no democratic elements of disorder except 
Garibaldi's men and the Olub supporters of Sterbini; and 
with them the national guard could easily cope. The new 
Uunioipal Councils, elected on heavy polls, sent in with two 
exceptions spontaneous adhesion to the Republia In some 
country districts indeed the priests kept discontent simmer- 
ing ; the army was uneasy ; the civil service was corroded 
with disloyalty ; some of the Moderates were busily plotting. 
But the bulk of the peasants accepted with gratitude a 
government, which freed them from Sanfedist terrorism; 
the profesfflDoal classes and middling landed proprietors, 
from whose ranks came most of the Deputies, gave loyal 
support ; the great majority of the national guard, the shop- 
keepers from whom it was drawn, the artisans of Romf^na 
loved the Republic for its own sake ; and the proud popu- 
lace of Borne, possessed with a new and fierce hatred of the 
jniests, became the warmest enthuaasts for s rule which 
saved them from the Pope. 

But while the Republic was winnii^ the love of the 
Romans, the Europeui Powers were preparing its doom. 
The Pope was resolved to return as absolute a sovereign as 
any of his predecessors. Antonelli was counting on reac- 
tion at Rome, and with more reason on the efforts of his 
i^ents in some of the rural districts. Savage circulars were 
distributed, urging the extermination of the Liberals ; ' 
risings at Orvieto and Cesena were easily put down by the 

> Toir^ op. eit, L 173, 399 ; Beghelll, ep. eft,, II. 65. Aoooidlng to FKrinI, 
Soman Statt, IIL 3(12, its authenticity fru denied, bvt it hu a itroDg rwom- 
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national goard, but there was mote serious trouble round 
Asooli, irhare the inventory c^ the monasteries for the 
nationalization lav stirred the &iialiciBm of the peasants, 
and a priest preached a saored war of plunder and arson, 
that anticipated the br^andage of 1861. Antonelli's chief 
relisace however was on the foreign Papalists. His policy was 
to place the Papacy under the protectioD of the monarchical 
Powers, and avoid any pressmre from Franoe, that might 
constrain the Pope to some decent show of civilized rule. 
But Franoe could not be left out altc^ther, and he 
proposed (February 18) a joint occupation of the Papal 
States by Aostiia, Spain, Naples, and France. The three 
monarohioal Powers readily responded ; Spain was already 
preparing an expedition ; Neapolitan troops were hovering 
on the southern frontier and enooura^g the insurgents 
ronnd Asooli; Haynau had occupied Ferrara, and was at 
this moment planning an advance on 6ol(^;na. 

It was more doubtful what answer France would make. 
Hitherto the Republic had supported the Piedmontese pro- 
test against foreign intervention, but the Conserrative 
reaction was forcing the government's hand. Fallouz, the 
representative of the ultra-Catholics in the ministry, laughed 
at " a ^ant skulking behind a blade of grass " ; and though 
the Mountain sent its salutations to the new republic, 
Fallouz had the active pubUo opinion of the country behind 
hinx But, if French sentiment supported the Temporal 
Power, it was none the less hostile to Austria, and the news 
of Novara precipitated its action. Louis Napoleon wished 
to declare war at once, and he had the support of die Houn- 
tun and Centre.' But Thiers skilfully diverted the cry 
for war by persuading the Chamber to give the government 
authority to occupy some point in Italy (March 31). The 
vote was intended by the Chamber to be at least as much a 
menace to Austria as an earnest of help to the Fc^; but the 
Papalists in the ministry saw how it coiild be twisted to their 
own ends. Louis Napoleon, however little he loved the 
Temporal Power,' cared more to serve his own tunbitioos. 
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and waa bidding for the Catholic vote. The ministers played 
on the popular anxiety to forestall Austria, and equivocating 
as to the Pope's restoration,' decided to occupy Civita 
Vecchia. 

It was the beginning of the long chapter of fraud and 
insolence, for which the French Cathohcs are more respon- 
sible than Napoleon, which, beginning in a kind of perverted 
national pride, ended by saciificii^ the nation to the Papacy, 
and had its pay at Sedan. Already, no doul^, in spite of 
professions, the ministers had determined to force the Pope 
on Uie unwillii^ Romans. But neither at home nor abroad 
did they dare to avoT an intention to restore him in defiance 
of his people.* They probably believed that both sides would 
accept a compromise, and they attempted to extract &om 
Pius a pronouncement in favour of the Statute. Amniming 
that the Romans were groaning under a republican tyranny, 
they professed a demre to give them a government " equally 
removed from the old abuses and the present anarchy." 
The expedition to cany out the Chamber's resolution ar- 
rived at Civita Yecchia on April 24, commanded by Oudinot, 
son of Napoleon L's general, a vain ambitious soldier, most 
jealouB of his own and his army's repute, but with a faculty 
for equivocation, that easily slid into sheer falsehood. The 
Triumvirs had ordered his landing to be opposed at all cost, 
but Civita Vecchia was not in a position to resist, and Oudinot's 
protestations of friendliness won over its Town CounciL As 
soon as he landed, he threw off the mask. His overt in- 
struotions forbade an advance to Rome, unless a favourable 
reception were assured. He was warned even by men who 
bore the repubUc no good-will, that Rome would rise as a 
man to dispute his entry; but the Papalists in the cit^ 
assured him of their wish and power to help, and he confi- 
dently counted on meeting no opposition. Cajolery, he 
hoped, would open the gates of Rome; and though he 
refused to recognize the republic, and demanded leave to 

' La Ooroe, pp. eil., IL SS, 90; De Leasaps, JUponte, aS'i HarooQit, Ihouyt 
it UiM^t, II-I3. 

' CoTTBBpoiide&De — Borne, 9 ; Torre, op. eU., I. 199, 30i, 345 ; De Leaaeps, 
Jfiinon, 5. 
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oooupy the city, be still, except in unguarded moments, pro- 
tested Trith it«vation that he Tould scrupulously respect the 
vishes of the people.' The Triumvirs and the Assembly 
vem puzzled ; Mazzini uid Carlo Bonapute still trusted to 
the loyalty of the mtex republic, and the deputies were 
vavering towards compromise, when Oudinot's agent ' in- 
genuously owned that his master's real object was to restore 
the Pope. There was no more hesitation, and the Assembly 
resolved to resist at all cost The temper of the people was 
too hot to allow of further n^tiatious; not even if the 
republic were reeogmzod., would they suffer a French soldier 
to enter the walls of Rome. 

War was now inevitabla " Italians," Oudinot boasted, 
"never fight," and he counted on an easy victory. He 
attacked on April 30, intending to force the gates on each 
side of the Vatican and unite his wings in its square. Each 
Bide had about 10,000 men; the French fought bravely, 
but they had entirely underrated the enemy's strength, and 
found themselves in front of men as brave, and, unlike them- 
selves, whole-hearted in their cause. Both their divisions 
were badly beaten with a loss of 1000 men, and they made 
a hasty retreat to avoid being cut off from their base at 
Oivita Vecchia. Garibaldi pressed to be allowed to pursue, 
and his veterans might have completed the rout. But the 
Triumvirs still clung to the hope of compromise, and feared 
to stoltify the efforts which the Mountain was making in 
their interest at Paris. Every care was lavished on the 
French wounded, and with mingled generosity and diplomacy 
the prisoners were feasted and sent back with every honour 
to the French camp. Oudinot wrote home that " the recon- 
naissance had been gloriously executed," but his bravado 
deceived nobody. A French army had been met and routed 
in fair fight by an equal number of Italians. Force and 
fraud had both fJMled, and the French government stood 
convicted not only of treachery to republican principles, 

I RntcoDl, sp. riL, U. 17,139; Id., Mauorit, ite; Torre, ofk at, I. aij.tstj 
De LeoMpe, op. eit^ 8; NicooUni, ap. viL, ii& Article $ of the French Coa- 
cUtaUon of 1848 Uld down that "the FreDoh Bepnblio . . . never emploTB 
Ita foroea agaliiatthe Ubertiee of U17 people." 
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but of a perfidy that shocked diplomadiite. But thongh 
Julea Favre defeated it in the Chambw Q^^J ?)• I^uis 
Napolecm knew that the new electiona would give him a 
hige Conservative majority, and adroitly making himself 
the champion of the army's honour, wrote to Oudmot, defy- 
ing the recent vote. But he was not yet in a position to 
break altt^ther with the Chamber ; and to humoor it he 
sent De Lesseps, then a young diplomatist, to negotiate with 
the Roman government. De Lesaeps was the President's 
dupe, bat he went in good faith to attempt an hoQcoiable 
peace ; and after a fortnight's negotiation, made possible <Hily 
by his own and the Triumvirs' absolute good faith, they 
agreed (May 30) on the basis c^ a compromise, under which 
Be Lesseps wuved the question of occupation, but refused 
to reot^nize the republican government, 
^rc^t the moment when peace seemed assured, the sub- 
yiarranean workings of the French government ouule war 
again inevitable. The elections had taken place, and it 
oould throw off the mask. And though it still tried in 
angry mess^es to coerce the Pope into humaner counsels, 
it was becoming a race amoi^ the Catholic Powers to be 
first at Rome, and France must not be behindhand in the 
competition to win his gratitude. The Spaniards were at 
the point of UnHing 5000 men at Fimnicino. The Neapo- 
litans had occupied the coimtry round Falestrina, till the 
Roman troops fell on them at Yelletri, and drove them in 
ignominious rout across the frontier (May 19), Gh>r20wsky 
had bombarded Bol(^[na into surrender after a hwoic 
defence of eight days (May 16), and with its fall all resist- 
aooe broke down in Romagna; and though. Anoona defied 
the Austrians for another montli, WimpfTen had already 
commenced the siege, and licbtenstein was advancing on 
Perugia. Had the Romans been free to move, Wimpffen 
would have been outnumbered and surrounded. France hy 
preventing them &om moving had been Austria's best ally, 
but she looked jealously on any furthw advance of her rivaL 
Oudinot and his generals had been fretting impatiently 
through the negotiations. Some of his troops, indignant 
at the ^ominious part they were called to play, were eager 
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to leave Rome and meet ^e Austrians ; but the arriTal of 
aage guna showed vhat the real intentions of the gorem* 
meat wen. Oudinol^ vho had thrown every difficulty in 
the way of the negotiations, now in defiance of De Le^eps 
and the TriumTirs, seized the podtion of Monte Mario, 
which commanded the northern defences of the city, aiLd 
repudiated De Lesseps. Next day Be Lesseps received 
from Paris letters of recall, and Oudinot an otder to entei 
Rome by force. 

*j^e declaration of hostilities came as a relief to the 
Romans, overstrung as they were by the long uncertainty 
of the negotiations. For the first and last time the govern- 
ment had for a few days lost control of the city. Garibaldi 
returned from Velletri ai^^ that he had not been allowed 
to follow up the victory 1^ a march on Naples, and, now 
as ever despising parliamentary government, asked to be 
made Dictator. He looked on Mazzini as a talker, and 
despite the genuine substance of both men, each grated on 
something of the theatrical in the other's nature. Both 
were more or less unoonsciously rivals for popularity, and 
there was sufficient diversity of opinion to dress their 
personal antipathy as an antt^nism of prindple. But 
now all jealousies were hushed in the determination to 
resist to the last. There was a hopeless disparity between 
the two forces. While Oudinot had 30,ocx] or 40,000 
troops and a powerful aege artillery, the Romans mustered 
only 13,000 badly armed men, the great majority of them 
natives of the state, and some 3000 nati<mal guards and 
armed (utizens. The French attack was directed against 
the Janioulum, where the Romans ocouined a long line of 
weak defences and a few villas and a factory as outposts. 
Oudinot commenced with an act of congenial treachery. 
He had promised not to attack before the morning of 
June 4; two nights befcwe that date he surprised two of 
the Roman outposts. All through the night and following 
day the fighting went on in the gardens and vineyards ; the 
Ronuns, in spite of heavy odds, several times recaptured 
the lost villas, but individual heroism could not m^e up 
for inferior numbers and Garibaldi's bad generalship, and 
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tttiec sixteen hours' fighting the positions were abandoned. 
But though the Romana kept no ground outaide the valls 
except the taoiOTj of II Tascello, they had saved the oity 
from surprise, and the French vere compelled to sit dovs 
to a r^^lar si^e (June 1 3), with malaria threatening to 
raise it, if prolonged. An unsparing bombardment, such as 
the OardtDals desired,^ must have brought the city to a 
speedy surrender, but it would have reduced a third of it 
to ruins ; and the French, though their ehells did con- 
siderable damage to the poor Trasteverine quarter, were 
careful on the whole to spare the monmuents and art 
treasures.' 

It was obvious that, fuling a division &om without, 
surrender was only a question of time. But thoi^h pro- 
visions were already running low, not a voice was raised for 
it. The poor bore without murmur the bombardment, the 
inoraasing soaroity, the depreciation of the paper mon^. 
A fieroe hatred of the priests became their passion ; and 
the Trasteverines, once so Catholic, blasphemed Pope and 
clergy, in whose name the French were killing its men and 
wrecking its homes. " If the Church does not go with the 
people," Ventura had warned the priests, " the people will 
go without the Church, aye, outside it and {^;ainst it ; " and 
now the churches were deserted and the people prepared to 
abjure the Pope.' The enthusiasm for the d^ence grew 
with its growii^ hopelessness. To Bassi the &iar and ^ose 
who venerated him, Borne was Babylon no more but become 
the oity of Qod. Six thousand women offered their services 
for the hospitals, and as many as were needed did noble 
service under Princess Belgiojoso.* The flower of Italian 
heroism had gathered to defend the capital of Italy : (Garibaldi 

' Da TooqiwTl]!^ lltmoin, IL 150. 

* Tba erldonoe as to th« dam&ge Ii rather oonfllcUng ; De OalUud, op. 
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qn eit. II. 351. 

■ Ton«, op. cU., IL 393-394 ; TcDton, Pel nort^ zxt.; Hsnlnl, Opert, 
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bcroiua of If nuot'i Svr mm mcfiM, lUj^ptiA Tnllei mui one of tba noiwi. 
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Tith the oosmopolitan lieutenaots of his AmerioaQ battles ; 
Uan&ra, the talented young patrician of Milan irith his 
Lombiurd sharpshooters, nobles and vorkmen fighting side 
bj side, the heroes of the Five Days and of the Toluatew 
campaign in the Tyrol ; Mameli the poet, Dandolo, Fisaoace, 
Bixio, Medici, and many a young hero, who left their bones 
at Rome, or lired to be the generals and organizers of the 
struggles of after days. Many were no republicans, a few 
were aristocrata ; but the lore of country and the apell of 
Rome had drawn them there to fight one last fight for Italy. 
The government was worthy of ita defenders. It had 
preserved absolute quiet through the si^e ; the finances 
had been capably and honestly managed, and though there 
was scarcity of food, there was no want. Mazzini, doling 
tJioi^h he was sometimes in promptitude and sternness, 
was unslacking in energy, fertile in suggestion, inspiring 
most who came near biin with his hope and enthusiasm ; ^ 
and save for some noisy opposition &om Sterbini and 
Garibaldi he held unquestioned supremacy. To his faith 
defeat seemed hardly possible; he still hoped that the 
Mountun would effect a diversion at Paris or that England 
would intervene. But Falmerston was at the mercy of the 
Cobdenites, and the abortive Parisian revolt of June 13 
marked the last effort of the Mountain. Eight days later 
the breach was surprised almost without resistance from 
the worn and dispirited defenders. But they only retired 
to the Amreli&n Wall; for another week Medici and his 
few hundred men defended the Vasoello, till he lost 300 
killed and the ^tory was a heap of ruins (June 29). The 
last struggle was fought on the following night round Villa 
Spada ; for twelve hours Manara defended it f^ainst over- 
whelming numbers, and the young heroes fought with 
knives when other weapons fuled, till one after another 
they and their leaders fell, victims of Papal vengeance and 
French duplicity, Mazzini still wished to resist, but 
Garibaldi told the Assembly that the fight was hopeless, 
and the Deputies resolved to desist &om an useless struggle 

* For the impreHion mads on Oloogh im bl* Prof JtimaiM and Ameurt 
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(Jvlj I). Ab die French aoldiers entered the city, an 
aogiy ctovd hooted them in the streets, and for a moment 
they hung back, shamefocod amid their victoty. Mean- 
while the republican oonsUtution was being promulgated 
&om the Capitol; all through the bombardment the 
Assembly had quietly deliberated on it, and strangled 
though it was at birth, it remains memorable as an ultra- 
demooraUo constitution framed by a middle-class Assembly 
at a time of comparative domestio quiet* It might have 
brought a new era to Rome ; but bravery and wisdom were 
unavailii^, and the dty was forced back under priestly 
misrule by one of the meanest deeds that ever di^raoed a 
great nation, 

Uazoni wandered fearlessly about the streets of Rome, 
Tunly waiting for the chance of another struggle. Garibaldi 
asked those, who disdtuned surrender, to foUow him; 
" hunger and thirst and vigil " he promised them, " hut never 
terms with the enemy." Three thousand went out with 
him ; for three weeks they marched, hunted by Frcoioh and 
Spaniards and Austrians, ill-treated by the peasants, dieir 
ruiks thinned by daily desertions. But they baffled all, 
and reached San Marino, where Garibaldi obtiuned terms for 
his men, and with 200 ^thful ones, among them his wife 
Anita, Ciceruacohio, and Bassi, he made his way to Cesena. 
They took boat for Venice, bat some irere captured by the 
Austrian ships, some driven back to land. In the Forest 
of Comacchio Anita died; Garibaldi made a wonderful 
escape across the peninsula, everywhere sheltered and 
protected despite the price put on his head. Bas^ was 
taken. Bedini, the Papal Commisdoner, would have spared 
him, but Gorzowsky would hear of no reprieve ; * and when 
with gruesome hypocrisy they bad flayed his hands and 
forehead, where the sacred oil had touched bim at his 
ordination, the Austrians shot him on the anniversary of 
their expul^oa from Bologna. 

> Text to nvkranl, Ihmmio ttuitriaaa, IL 439-443. It proini««d the Pope 
"■11 neMuarT- gnanntMi for tba Independent eieMdM of bl* s^zltnal 
aotborltr." See Above, p. agx 

■ Meleni^ Oarihaldi, 77 ; bnt the oonTcne !■ lUted t^ ftondanl, J 
Pmftt, IIL 401-401. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
VENICE UNDER MANIN 

AUGUST 1848 — AUGUST 1 849 

Vmci : fnrion repealed ; Venice uid France ; the blockade ; Manin'a 
goTemment ; the bombardment ; the iurrender. Masin. 

Thi CAira^ or ruLUKB ; provincial jeolouoies ; political diTiaiona ; want 
of itateimen ; defecla in natitmal character. The apirit of the move- 
ment ; UgD BanL 

SiciLT, Tuscany, Rome had &lleD ; in one dtj alone outsicle 
Piedmont the fli^ of Italian freedom still floated. Venice, 
the pauperized, the careless, the self-indulgent, had redeemed 
herself by a defence of pati^it heroism, thf^ von her the 
admiration of Europe. Since the previous August she had 
defied, almost unaided, the power of the Austnan Empire. 
She iras soon thrown agiun on her own resources; the 
interr^num of semi-Piedmontese rule, which was introduced 
1^ the Act af Fusion in July, barely lasted a month. The 
Z^edmontese Commissioners had only arrived five days, 
when the news of the Salasco armistice upset their brief 
re^ (August 1 1, 1848). A strong pubho i^t&tion com- 
pelled them to resign and made Manin practically dictator 
again. He held that the arnustice, by its cowardly aban- 
donment of Venice, annulled the Act of Fusion. He was 
careM indeed to proclaim that his government was pro- 
visional, that the future of the dty was left to an Itsdiao 
Constiturait to determine. However republican bis rule 
was in foot, the name was suppressed. For the present 
the all-important question was to keep the Austriaos out. 
Venice angrily repudiated the tame surrender of her liberty, 
and Austria felt at liberty to break the tnice and blockade 
the city. The Fiedmontese were bound by the armistice 
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Dot to help, and reluotantlj irithdrew their troops, (iiougb 
their ships remained for a time and kept the blockade 
partially open. Manin lud his hopes in the friendliness 
of England and Franoe. But Palmnston told him frankly 
that England would not go to var, though he took care to 
perform more than he promised, and did everything that 
diplomacy could do to persuade Austria to give up her 
olums on the city. The attitude of Franoe stood in 
unpleamng contrast; it was the same story of promises 
weakly or wisely made, that dishonoured Lamartine's 
forugn policy. Bastide and Cavaignac quibbled away their 
profesuons of devotion, and while they pledged themselves 
never to abandon Venice, they were negotiating with Austria 
for a peace, that would leave the city nothing but Home 
Rule.' Manin, puzzled but unable to believe in Bastide'a 
perfidy, still trusted to France, and refused any solution that 
left Tenioe a member of the Austrian Empire. It was not 
till February, when Louis Napoleon abandoned Bastide's 
subterAiges, and told him plunly that France had too 
much trouble at home to go to war, that he realized that 
Venice must rely on herself, and that only an Italian or 
Hungarian viotoiy could save her. 

But no disappointment daunted the Venetians. All 
throi^h the winter the blockade had been tolerably com- 
plete. Long since, the Austrians had overrun all the main- 
land except the ttte-du-patU of Malghera at the end of the 
railway bridge; and though Mestre had been captured by 
a briUiant sortie in October, it was not held. Despite the 
presence of French or Piedmontese ships, the blockade grew 
closer, and for half a year the city was almost shut from 
sight of the outaide world. SUU her position was strong ; 
the lagunes seoned an impregnable defence ; the govern- 
ment had been diligent in storing provisions, and the waters 
and islands sup^^ed vegetables and fish. The arsenal 
contuned vast stores of munitions, and Fepe, who was in 
command of the forces, inspired them wiUi his own un- 
conquerable enthusiasm. He was perhaps too old for 
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his task, he vas vun and self-assertive. But he had 
the quaMoations of a popular inilitaiy leader, pride In 
his men, and unflinching disoipline. His orders of the 
daj, stirring as Manin's own, were his " war-horse," that 
won their devotion and roused theai courage, and he could 
face mutineers prepared to shoot him and leave them 
cheering and ohedient. He had brought an excellent staff 
with him, and though he lost his Neapohtan rank-and-file, 
who returned home after the Salasco armistice, he had 
20,000 men under his command, of whom 14,000 were 
Venetian levies, and the remainder volunteers from Rome 
and Northern Italy. Despite their ill-discipline tiiey were 
fine material, and in Pepe's hands the "vagabond set of 
youths " leamt to meet the best troops of Austria. There 
WAS a small fleet too, which under better handling might 
have kept the blockade more or less open. 

It was a time to test the mettle of government and 
people. Manin and his fellow-Triumvirs had to overlook 
the commissariat for 100,000 mouths, to embark on the 
troubled waters of revolutionary finance, and, harder task, 
to keep in good temper an tmdisciplined, excitable popula- 
tion, watching the toUs grow closer round the crowded city. 
It needed the firmest and gentlest of hands, but the Vene- 
tians were worthy of their leaders. The grave financial 
difficulties w^re eased by the splendid temper of the people. 
In their eyes it was half a war for religion, and in answer to 
Qavazri's and Basri's appeals voluntary offerings kept flowing 
in. Loans were readily taken up hj the richer citizens, and 
they cheerfully responded when the government called on 
than to brii^ their plate in to be melted down for ooin. 
Pepe gave up his salary; the theatres contributed their 
takings to buy a steamer ; schoolboys stinted themselves of 
food. Placards were posted with the appeal: "Venice asks 
mlver &om the churches, gold from the women, bronze from 
the bells, copper from the kitchens, iron from the enemy's 
balls ; anything rather than Croats." ' 

But no enthusiasm could dispel the gathering danger. 
Save frar small hopes from Hungary, the last chance of relief 
■ n«8g, rmfw, II, 149, 316 [ Fep«, Btentt, II. 350. 
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diod at Novara. But atill there vas no tboaght of sur- 
render. When the news of Novara arrived, the Assembly 
passed a resolution to retnst at all oosts, and gave Manm 
unlimited powers. But the Austrians were now free to 
make the attack a serious ona The works round the 
Halghera Fort drew nearer, and late in Maj, after a heroic 
resistance of three da^, when the little garrisoQ had lost one 
in mx, and the fort was a heap of ruins, the brave defenden 
retired before a foe ten times their number (May 26). 
Though most of the officers were Neapolitans, the bulk of 
the rank-and-file were Venetians, and the volunteers of the 
Bandiera-Mfffo artillery company, men of high birth and 
diunty life, had served their guns with the coolness of 
veterans. Again, refflstance at all costs was decreed. The 
fiuthest arches of the railway bridge were blown up, and 
the bridge itself became the scene of another dei^erste 
defenoa But on a bright summer night in June (June 1 3) 
the Venetians found the bombs raining on the western pcu*- 
tion of the city. The Austrians had leamt to fire at a h^h 
angle, and for the first time in her history Venioo was 
reached by an enemy's guns. Before the end of the siege 
two-thirds of the city were under fire, and several wards 
had to be evacuated • but though the red-hot balls caused 
many fir^ and the sheUs crashed into churches and ho»- 
pitals and through priceless frescoes,^ the loss of life was 
smalL There was bread, but it was of poor quality, and 
meat was at prohibitory prices. Typhus and cholera reached 
the city, and 4000 died of the epidemics. But the people 
made little murmur, and to the last never ceased to hope. 
Though one after another all her Mends, Piedmont, France, 
Hungary, Rome, proved false or were defeated, Venice never 
lost hes^ Throughout the bombardment procesuons and 
festivals went on uninterrupted ; there were performances at 
the theatres, while a rare ball drofiped through the roof. The 
boatmen showed innumerable small heroisms in smu^ling 
in provisions and intelligence through the enemy's lines ; the 
boys would chase the half-spent cannon-balls, and bring 
them to replenish the arsenal As the bombs rained on 
> Aa^ at tbe Senola dl B. Boooa 
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the quarter of Canarreggio, the inhabitants sud, "Better 
bombs than Croata ; let the old houses go " ; and vhen 
the Patriarch talked of capitulation, they half sacked his 
palace. Through all the desperate ^hting and bombard- 
ment, the half rations and the oholera, the Venetians, irith 
h&rdly an exception, were gentle, good-tempered, aoomAil 
of danger. 

Even under the terrible stress of the last days there was 
little trouble, though Maain's hold was shaken, and the 
gorenunent had to close the Clubs. But lianin knew that 
all hope had gone. Already in June he would have agreed 
to an efEbctive system of Home Rule, but the Austrian terms 
were too indefinite, and the Assembly almost unanimously 
supported bim in rejecting them. Xow, with the bombard- 
ment, the cholera, the dearth of food and powder, Venice 
could not sue for favours. Manin knew that provisions 
could only last to the end of August, and he dreaded the 
brutalities of Austrian vengeance, if the city had to yield at 
discretion. Still the feelii^ agfunst surrender was so strong 
as to threaten bis hold on the city. Tommaseo, always 
meddlesome and factious, headed a party of irreooncilables, 
who believed that there were hidden stores of food, and 
called for a sortie in mass. But Fepe vehemently supported 
Hanin, and the Assembly by a small m^ority conferred on 
him powers to treat (August 6). On August 23 the city 
oaptulated. It had cost the Amtrians dear ; at least 8000 
of their meta had fallen in fighting or of disease. And 
though " the damned Croat " was in her streets, the heroic 
city had won back her title to respect, and clothed herself 
with something of her ancient glory. 

She had been fortunate in her leader. Manin seems 
the presentment in modem politics of Wordsworth's " Happy 
Warrior." On bis little stage he showed an union of loi^- 
headed wisdom and passionate enthuuasm, that should 
make him rank high among statesmen. Few have com- 
bined as he did the purity and affection of a good man 
with the shrewdness and dsrii^ of the man of action. 

> dongh'i Difj/ehtu. It it IntwMtiiiK to oontimit Oloagh'i antbnaluB 
witb Boikis'i quralou tbtiM of tbo Italian Bummant. 
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Physically weak and liable to groat exiiaustioii, his life waa 
not a radiant one. " From my childhood it has always 
been a painful efibrt to me ; I am always weary," But it 
was sedately calm. His home-life was very happy, his 
private ^laraoter blameless. " TToquestioned purity of 
morals," he held, " makes the true and vital strength of the 
patriotism whioh is a religion to us." To his frankness and 
alAorrenoe of mystery he owed much of his power. The 
daring and self-reliance of his public actions were built on 
strictest discipline of self. His orderly and methodical 
ways allowed him to cany on lua work through the hours 
of gloom, though, when excitement failed, he felt " inferior 
to the commonest man." 

His hold of the people was absolute. With a few pa»- 
monate words he could sway them to his will The fusing 
power of his enthusiasm identified hini with them and made 
command natural. "I know that you love me," he told 
Uiein oDce, " and by that love I command order." " Go 
back to your work, and give your country your spura time 
and money." His great and daring ideals bound the people 
to him ; his love for them drew out all the good in their 
nature, and his faith in the unpromisii^ Venetians pro* 
duced its own justification. But his &ith waa of love, not 
of unreason. He could coolly take the measure of the 
people ; he knew the latent ferodty of great masses ; he 
expected unpopularity, and the duraticm of his influence 
" astonished and overwhelmed him." * Resolute as he was 
in public, he was overburdened with anxiety and thought at 
h<ane; but his enthusiaam seldom deceived him, and he 
could wait patiently for years, then at a moment strike. If 
he appeared quixotic, he had carefully measured his forces, 
and he seldom fsdled. All his iostinote were practical For 
disorderliness he had " an instinctive repulsion, as for a 
discord or a deformed &ce." " Foreigners call us chatterers," 
he said, " my ambition is that they may never again be 
able to say this of Venice." Fearless and stainless, he 
lifted her to his own height; then went almost a pauper 

' La Foig*! ifMnS IL 165 ; FUgg, op. ciL, 11. 39, 45. 
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into exile, to play as thinker as great a part as he had 
plajed in action.^ 

With liie fall of Yenioe all vas over. The power of 
Austria seemed only the greater for its momentary shaking. 
All Italy Bare Piedmont, had {dunged after the brief day 
into a darker night, under a frightened and oruel reaction 
which saw its only safety in revenge and proscription. A 
year had withered the splendid promise that had seemed so 
cerUun of fulfilment, and one seeks the reasons for Uie ter- 
rible overthrow. No doubt the strength of the enemy had 
proved greater than could have been expected. After the 
Five Days, so oool an observer as Palmaston thought 
that the Austrian rule was ended for ever; and no one 
could have foreseen that the grim tenacity and discipline 
of the Austrian army could have recovered a seemingly 
hopeless position, or that the Frendk Repuli^c would so 
soon prove traitor to its own prinuples, and send an army 
to crush a sister democrAcy. But the mun reasons of defeat 
must be found within. Some were accidental : had Pied- 
mont possessed a oapable general, or an honest man sat on 
the throne of Naples, not all the staying power of Badetzk/s 
army would have availed. In the early summer of 1848 
there were 80,000 regulars and perhaps 1 2,000 volunteers 
in Lombardy and Yenetia against 60,000 Aostrians, and 
the Neapolitans could have added another 40,000. Ev^i 
in the Uarch of 1S49 Piedmontese and Romans and Vene- 
tians had 1 10,000 men in arms, or 35,000 more than 
Radetsky counted under his command. 

But there were more potent sources of failure in the 
very character of the Revolution. The movement of 1 846-49 
aimed only at Independence ; so far from making for Unity, 
it had hardly been federalist The Unitarians were a mere 
handfuL Mazzini's indivisible republic went half-ashamed 
into the background. The few who aimed at monarchical 
Unity under Charles Albert proved by their impotence how 

> TiM noct bupoitant uthoiit; on Hanln is Platiat da 1ft Faje*! collectton 
of dooomaiitj ; tha vorki ol La Forge, Uaitio, Fl*gg, Eireis uid Flux! ftra 
all Tilnabia and teattwortbj. 
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unsupported they were. The Albertista proper never aimed 
at the annexation of Naples, hardly of the Centre ; the for- 
ward school of Piedmontese statesmen, except for f^limpees 
of a wider vision, stretched only to the absorption of the 
Po valley or at best of Romagna, and refused SioUy when 
it was ready to drop into their lap. And even so the fears 
of Fiedmontese advance had roused strong feelings of sus- 
jnoion and resentment, which were often nursed as strongly 
by the democrats as by the courts. Montanelli had in- 
trigued B^unst even the union of Lombardy and Piedmtmt ; 
in Lombardy itaelf democrats and republicans had foi^ht 
bitterly ^unst fusion ; in Naples the Liberal statesmen had 
projected additions to Ferdinand's dominions, which would 
have enabled him to check effectually the Fiedmontese 
h^emony. They were few perhapB who showed the insane 
partisanship of Cattaneo or Boasi ; but the love of state 
autonomy, the reluctance to be absorbed in a bigger nation 
took half the force and li^o out of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

These difficulties were intensified by the division 
between Moderates and Democrats. At first almost the 
whole nation, except lai^ sections of the peasants, had been 
swept into the struggle. But the Encyclical oooled the 
priests and the devotees ; a ridiculous fear of socialism pro- 
duced a stampede from the party, which was thought with- 
out ground to be in lei^e with the Reds of Paris. The 
time was most inopportune for war, for it was impoasble for 
a country, newly plunged into constitutional liberty, and 
ef^r to make up for aU the long urears of l^pslation, to 
concentrate its strei^^ on the war of Liberation. A thousand 
social and political schemes crowded up for attention ; power 
went into parliament that should have been devoted to the 
struggle in Lombardy; time and energy were wasted in 
endless ministerial crises and fruitless party stru^les, while 
the enemy was at their gates. It was impossible, while the 
Chambers were sitting, to hush up the deep differences on 
social policy, and the quarrels transferred themselves to the 
seat of war. Fear of a republican movement in his rear 
bad been partly responsible for Charles Albert's slow advance 
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alter the Five Days. The loss of Yenetia began the czy of 
royal treachery, so exaggerated and unjust, which helped to 
disperse the Tolunteers, and kept the less reeponsihie demo- 
crats at ferer-heat. The democratic press did much to 
demoralize the soldiers by its shameless Ubels on the generals, 
and all G^ioa's loyalty to the King did not save it &om a 
bitter feud with the army. 

Had Italy possessed more capable leaders, many of these 
obstacles'migbthave been overcome. But a country, newly 
bom to freedom, could not raise up popular statesmen in a 
day. Public Ofonion would not ^ow the ministers of the 
absolutism to remain in office, and turned inevitably to t^e 
literary men, who had led the nationalist movement. The 
prime ministers of 1848-49 were almost without exceptiim 
men who had come into fame through their writings, but 
had had no opportunity of a political training in days when 
the governments ostracized every original thinker. Balbo, 
Oioberti, Mamiani, Guerraza, Mcntanelli, Carlo Troya were 
essentially men of speculation net of action. It says much 
perhaps for Italian power, that there were such brilliant 
exceptions as Ifanin's rule at Venice and Mazani's at Rome, 
and in a less d^ee Rossi's economic reforms and Cordova's 
management of Sicilian finance. But the prevailing note of 
administration was its mediocrity. There was no capacity 
to gift the jmusticable or drop small points to gain b^ ones. 
Querrazzi compl^ned with justice that the leaders were all 
in mezzotint. It is true that the difficulties were very great. 
A revolution deserted by the civil servioe must have a stony 
road to travel, and the bureauoracy in Tuscany and Rome 
and Naples was uniformly hostile to the new order ; it took 
its promptii^ from the reactionaries, and was only too suc- 
cessful in stulti^rii^ the intentions of the liberal cabinets. 
Hence at a time when above all else government needed to 
be stroi^ and steady, its weakness was obtrusively patent, 
and every disorderly element took advantage of it. But the 
great quiet mtyority only desired order and good rule, there 
was plenty of readiness to hght«i the difficulties of adminis- 
tration for the sake of the national cause, and Manin and 
Mazani "proveA that strong and sympathetic government 
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could rise superior to all the obstacleB that faced it Cavonr's 
hoast was tme, that had he been in power, he csould have 
saved his country from the disastera that incompetent Btatos- 
manship had broi^ht upon it. 

All pointed to defeota in Italian training. Gxclosioii 
from poUtioal life had as ita inevitable oonsequence, th^t 
Italians lacked the political common -sense, which only 
comes in a land of free institutions, that they had amaU 
sense of proportion, small sense of compromise, small 
capacity to measure the odds ^unst them. It was the 
light, easy, {uoturesque side of the movement, that caught 
the nuyority. They had " too many songs about freeing 
Italy," as Cavour complained even at a later date, too little 
strennousness for the grim silent work of driving out the 
enemy, too Uttle of the self-restraint and disdpline that 
were needed to build up a rule of ordered liberty. Mazani 
had taught them to rely more on enthusiasm than cm 
o^anization ; the Pius cult had encouraged a fanciful 
sentimentalism, that wasted itself in empty emotion; the 
easy victory of the Five Days had seemed to prove that 
a Uttle fierce courage and enthusiasm could storm heaven. 
And indeed within the cities again and again undisciplined 
ardour proved victorious over heavy odds. But the It^ians 
had to learn that the masses of men will not fight even in 
the noblest of causes, save perhaps for a week at their own 
doors, that to take men and keep them in the field means 
long triuning and strictest discipline. Mazmni's twenty 
millions of men reduced themselves in effect to a few 
thousanda So too in their parliamentary life, too much 
hurry, too much oratory, unwillingness to subordinate the 
individual to party made the legislative work of 1S48 
disappointing and ineffectual Names and symbols had 
more we^ht than facts, a fine sentiment more than a 
useful practical reform. And so the passionate patriotism, 
the social seriousness, the faith and hope went unrewarded, 
because weak individuaUty led to self-asserUveness, and 
Italy, untrained by experience, could not discipline herself 
in a moment 

Bat though it fell bo short in grip and power, the spirit 
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tbttt made and spoilt the revolution had a very beautifiil 
and noble side. The sentimentalism had for its obverse 
an enthusiasm and faith, sweet and pure and hmnan, that 
Bet its trust in righteoiianess, that refused to bate one jot 
of its high ideals, that sent men to war with the crusader's 
badge, to rush on Austrian or French bajonete with a 
prayer on their lips, glad to give their lives for Italy. 
Hen, who had lost their faith in Pius, hut kept true to 
the religious note that he had struck, who had learnt 
Maz2dni's oreed of sooial and moral redemption, trusted 
fondlj that the new reign of liberty could not fail, and 
hoped on to the last, white Aostrians and French and foes 
of their own household drew ever closer round them the 
toils of a consfdraoy of brute iniquity. 

Type and hero of this sprit was the Bamabite &iar 
Ugo BassL Driven to the cloister by the death of a girl 
he loved, he had soared far outside a narrow clerical 
education. He hod fed his mind on the Bible and Dante, 
on Shakespeare and Hazzini ; he was poet, artist, composer 
of some small merit. But for all his many-sidedness he 
was possessed by a devotion to himianity, a passion for 
purity and righteousness, that made him the consolation of 
the Palermitans in the cholera panio, and sent him through 
Itfdy as a revivalist jveacher, as forward to denounce the 
corruption of the Church as he was insistent on personal 
holiness. The war drew him irom the seclusion into which 
the suspicions of the govemment« had driven him, and his 
own great bravery made him the idol of the volunteers. 
Like Qutny another patriot he came to Rome, and Mazzini's 
government seemed the realization of his ideal, the union 
of pure religion and Uberty, the rule of Christian equality 
and rel^ous democracy, " where all classes existed for one 
another." He became (Garibaldi's chaplain, and exchanged 
his Bamabite robe for the red shirt ; the friend and inspirer 
of the heroM who defeoided Rome. His last words, when 
the Austrians shot him at Bologna, were of warning to the 
great and sympathy for the poor. It was Bassi and the men 
who shared his sprit, who stamped the Italian Revolution 
with thoT nobl^ees ; whose great ideals and pure devoted- 
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ness ODd paadon for moral and religiouB growth redeemed 
the irvat of civic courage and patience and comnum-sense, 
and lit the Rerolution vith a light, that still shines as a 
beacon. But they beat themselvee in vain agunst the hard 
facta of European politics and national shortcomings. It 
needed the more prosaio virtues to save Italy, discipline and 
oiganizatiim and self-represaioii, a more patient and {az~ 
eeeii^ statesmanship. It is perhaps fortunate for Italy, 
that she vras given time to leam the lessons of the Rerola- 
tion, that she bad to pass through ten more years of 'wuting 
and silent fortitude and strenuous preparation, before she 
oould attain. " The da^ of artistic Italy," said Hanin, " are 
past; let us see another Italy." 
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PIEDMONT AFTER NO VARA. THE REACTION 
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war ; trb CoirsnTcnojir batxd ; D'Azeglio piemier ; the tetmi of 
puce ; the ProclAinatioii of Moucalieii. The H^emonf of Pied- 
moat ; the refugees ; Turin. 
Papal Btaiw : the people and the Seatoration ; the French at Rome ; the 
Bed Triumvinte ; Napoleon's letter to Edgar Ne j ; the Mota-proprio 
of Portad ; the Pope retuma to Borne ; nLiaAUONXAHiaM. 

Not ABA had seemed a oruBhiiig defeat; but it was far 
from leaving Piedmont at the conqueror's mer<^. Her 
army, though discouraged and in part demoralized, was still 
intact; France was within an ace of intervening, and had 
her troops crossed the Alps, Radetzky must have beaten a 
quick retreat to the Quadrilateral. Even from her own 
resources Piedmont could prolong a resistance behind 
Alessandria and Turin. And for the moment it seemed as 
if this would be done ; high above the anger and panic and 
suspicion of treachery the cry of no surrender rang loudest. 
To lay down arms after a week's fighting seemed a pusil- 
lanimous ending of hopes that had been so high ; it seamed 
shameful to retire from the field, while in Rome and Venice, 
at Bol(^;:ua and Brescia the trioolor still fiew. The mass 
of the people confidently set down the defeat to treachery, 
and believed that with other generals victory qiight return. 
For a few days there were no certain tidings from the field ; 
but as soon as the news of defeat reached Turin, the 
Chamber decreed a levy in mass, and the democrats, swing- 
ing about Charles Albert's name, appealed to the people to 
cany on the struggle that the patriot King began. When 
the terms of the armistice were known, involving the tem- 
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porary occupation of Alessandria, and the recall of the fleet 
from Yenice, the var party denounced the capitulation, and 
the Chamber branded it as miconstitutionaL 

At Qenoa the suspicions of treachery broke into reroltk 
The report won credence that the young King had torn up 
the constitution and surrendered the city to the Austrian& 
Faoio-stricken at the reported advance of the enemy and 
wildly Burmising treachery in the commander of the gar- 
rison, they frightened him into a tame surrender of the 
fort«. The G^oese protested their loyalty to Piedmont; 
the primary, . and indeed throughout the main purpose of 
the risii^ waa to protect the city from the fancied danger 
of an Austrian occupation ; the movement was accepted by 
the mass of the citizens, and men of responsibility, as Paieto 
the ex-minister, took a leading part. Dangerous as it was 
in the inflammable state of the country, tact and a recogni- 
tion of its motives would have quenched it peaceably. But 
the new ministry, which had just come into office, was 
zealous to prove its conservatiEm ; it was frightened by the 
spectre of separation, and the Moderates had an old grudge 
gainst the turbulent democracy of Genoa. The Genoese 
were declared rebels; La Marmora was sent to force the 
city into submission, and two days' bard fightii^, disgraced 
by a bombardment and looting by the troops, forced the 
city to a tardy surrender (April i o). It was a discreditable 
episode, and augured ill for the wisdom or moderation of 
Redmont's new rulers. 

The Genoese revolt was bom of the panic fear of 
invasion, but cooler heads than theirs believed that the war 
might be prolonged. Charles Albert's first impulse to Eght 
on after Novara, might be ascribed to his chivalrous di^^- 
gard of odds ; but so careful a general as Fanti thought that 
further resistance might be BuccesafuL' The Piedmontese 
losses had been comparatively small ; the Lombard division 
was intact ; La Marmora's had only been engaged at Genoa ; 
Casale had repulsed the enemy from its gates. A desperate 
national resolve might not improbably have succeeded, even 
had France remuned neutral. But it would have meant 

> OauU, MOano, 536; Cuaadisl, Ami, 134-135- 
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terrible suffenDg, crushing taxation, the devastation of the 
country, the occupation of Turin by the forever, and the 
risk of utter disaster after alL Piedmont was not prepared 
to face this ; in truth a lai^ portion of the people vere 
indiffeieat, weary of the long strain, unwilling to see their 
homes wrecked and their f^ms trampled down in a long 
devastatii^ campaign. Turin was cold ; reactionary intrigues 
had long been busy among the soldiers and peasants, and the 
army was reluctant to fight ^ain. To Moderates and Re- 
aoUooaries the war had been a hideous democratic blimder, 
which even Charles Albert's patronage had fsiled to make 
respectable. They bad no sympathy with the republicans, 
who were fighting for Italian honour at Rome and Yenioe, 
and half welcomed their imminent defeat. If war broke out 
again, an appeal to popular forces was inevitable, and the 
democracy, now discredited by defeat, might raise its head 

But the Moderates were as resolute as the Democrats to 
submit to no stain on the national honour. They shared 
the same belief in the mission of Piedmont, the same 
ohivalry towards their Lombard allies. The great mass of 
Piedmontese were at one in the determination, that rather 
than submit to dishonourable conditions or compromise her 
ftiture. Piedmont would fight to the bitter end. The yoimg 
King, Victor Emmanuel, represented the nation's heroic 
resolve. He disliked the late war and the men who had 
forced it on ; a conservative by trainii^, he was unwilling 
to risk his crown, unless honour dictated it. But loyalty to 
his father's charter made him swear fidelity to the constitu- 
tion (March 29), and his word once given was never broken. 
He hated Austria ; he had a proud faith in his own people 
and its destinies. " Give me 40pcx} good soldiers, and I will 
break the armistice to-morrow," he is reported to have said, 
when goaded by taunts of treachery. But his calmer judg- 
ment realised Uie tremendous risk. If peace could be had 
with honour, he was resolved to have peace ; his &ank reso- 
lute address to the nation warned extremists of both sides, 
and though he was as yet far itom popular, it was felt that 
he typified the oommon-sense and plain honesty of the 
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country. Th«re vas at once a change of ministry (Uarch 26). 
Rattazzi retired, execrated by the Uoderates as the chief 
author of the diBastrous war, and made place for De Launay, 
an unknown Savoyard conservative, who mads no secret of 
hie hostility to the Democrats. But Victor Emmanuel and 
his ministry would have no t&mperiiig with the Statute, and 
though parliament was dissolved, writs were issued for new 
elections to be held in three months' time. E^arly in Hay 
D'Azeglio succeeded De Launay aa Premier. There had 
been difisensions in the ministry, and much t^iunst hia will 
he was called in to heal the breach and strengthen the 
govemment with his great prest^e. EUs maxim was " no war 
and no dishonour " ; if he had to choose between the two, he 
preferred war, and he was determined at no price to sacrifice 
the refugees.* But he was resolved to restore discipline ; he 
continued De Launay's attacks on the Clubs ; he allowed 
Ramorino to be shot, nominally because of a court-martial's 
sentence, more really to glut the savage grudge of bis own 
party against the favourite general of the democrats. 

But questions of coercion wwe overshadowed by the 
terms of peace. The negotiations, which had followed the 
armistice, had been almost suspended in consequence of 
Austria's exorbitant demands and Piedmont's refusal to 
compromise her honour. On one condition indeed Austria 
was willing to grant peace on almost any terms : if Victor 
Emmanuel's government would "modify" the constitution, 
and make an alliance with herself, it m^ht escape the war 
indemnity, perhaps be allowed to annex the Duchies.* 
"Austria only wishes," said Rac(etzky, "to return to the 
hapj^ times of 1 842." But to hik temptings the King and 
his ministry turned deaf ears. " I ViU hold the tricolor high 
and firm," s^d the King on the evening of Novara. When 
Austria demanded an indemnity of dver 230 million lire 
and the dissolution of the Lombard' Committee at Turin, De 
Launay replied by refusing to negotiate, unless the Emperor 
granted an amnraty to all his Italian subjects, and surrendered 

' D'Aceglio, A na mcglit, 401 ; Id., L'ltalie, 6j ; Gennarelll, Sttnturt, 35. 
* BiMiehi, IHplomana, TI. 136, 144; Mftwari, VitUrio Emmanv^ 35; 
Corta da Beanmgud, Ikrmirtt onii^ 511 ; Bevel, i>iii 1S4;, ij. 
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his claim to treat on behalf of the Duchies as their suzenun. 
He even wished to [n^ace the treaty by a declaration of 
Italian nationality, and put in a claim for Parma and Ha- 
oenza. When Austria refused to waive her demanda, and 
ocou[aed Alessandria, the government suspended neg;otia- 
tions, and at^ed (ox the mediation of France and England 
(April 26). There was then no European Concert to make 
a riz^ round the oppressor and his victim ; Louis Na^nleon 
had wanted to declare war on the morrow of Xovara, and he 
still intended to use force, if necessary, to bring Austria to 
more reasonable terms, offering as an earnest to occupy Savoy 
or Genoa.' The government, suspicious of French ulterior 
urns, or doubtful of the President's power to oany his min- 
istry with him, would allow no French troops to enter Pied- 
montese territory except as a last resorti But the Western 
Powers made stroi^ representations at Vienna, sad Austria 
was too embarrassed by her financial straits and the revolu- 
tion still undefeated in Hungary and at Venice, to resist 
their pressure. She evaouated Alessandria, and fresh n^o- 
tiations were opened (June 15), not very dignified in form 
(for D'Azeglio went out of his way to rate his democratio 
fellow-citizens), but strong and pabiotic in substance. Both 
parties were still obstinate, for D'Azeglio would not have 
peace without security for the Lombards, and Austria was 
oounting on reaction at Turin. It was not till August, that 
French pressure persuaded the Viennese cabinet to grant a 
tolerably complete amnesty. The amount of the indemnity 
was fixed at 75 miUion lire, all mention of Italian nationality 
was dropped, and the King renounced his claims to any 
territory beyond his present borders, except his anoimt title 
of reversion to Piocenzo. 

Two days later the treaty was read to the newly-elected 
Chamber. The poUs (July 15) had been small, but the 
elections proved how litde the government represented 
the active political opinicm of the coiutTy. Though the 
capital retmned Moderates or Reactionaries, the majority of 
the new deputies were Democrats, who inherited the war 
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policy of the old parliament, and they at once threv down 
(heir gage to the ministry by electing Pareto president of 
the Chamber. The peace negotiations orershadowed erery- 
thiug. It was in Tfun that the deputies turned to matters 
of home reform ; as Cavour saw, the Chamber would not 
settle down to useful work, till the question of the peace 
had been finally dooided. All teoogtazoA that the treaty 
was inevitable, and were prepared, with however ill gracey 
to accept it. But though there was no real desire to 
repudiate it, they regarded some of ita conditions as dia- 
honouiing, for though it saved the territory of Piedmont 
intact, it officially abandoned her claims to wider dominion. 
In vun Balbo asked the Chamber to pass the treaty with 
the protest of a silent vote. Nearly a hundred Lombard 
and Venetian refugees had been excluded ^m the Austriaa 
amnesty, and it was feared that, unless their position wen 
secured in the treaty, Austria might demand their extra* 
dition. A motion to naturalize all persons of Italian birth 
reudent in the state had been already carried ; but the 
nunistry washed their hands of it, and left it to be thrown 
out in the Senate. In November a fresh resolution was 
carried by a small majority to suspend the Chambers 
approvid of the treaty, until the position of the refugees 
had been permanently secured (November i6). The minis- 
terial defeat led at once to the crisis, which had long been 
impendii^. A compromise on the question of the refugees 
might have been ea»]y arrai^ed, had both parties desired 
it. It was a difference mtunly of forms and words, and 
there was a growing impatience in the Chamber with the 
factious attitude of the m^ority. A sense of the danger 
impelled the more moderate members of the oppomticoi to 
approach D'Azeglio, and offer him their support in ezohai^ 
for a promise not to tamper with the constitution.^ They 
felt that the attack on the ministry had been overdone, and 
they were men capable of self-restriunt, and ready at a crisis 
to think more of country than party. The scheme bad 
Cavour's support, and foreshadowed the great coalition of 

) Fkllarkdno, Mftmoric, TL 151 ; Catodi, tfotmlUt ItUnt, 355 ; id,, Latere, 
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two years later; and it says little for D'Azeglio's wisdom 
that the alliance was declined, and that he ran to the 
unneoeas&ry atrong meaauTee that mark the second-rate 
stateeman. Though the premier refused the praotical aus- 
pen^on of the constitution, which Pinelli and Bevel recom- 
mended,* he had determined to break with the Chamber. 
He wrote over the Kii^s signature a decree, dated from 
the royal castle of Moncalieri, which dissolved the Chamber, 
and ordered fresh electitms in the ensuing month (Novem- 
ber 20). So far it was strictly constitutional, but the 
langUE^, in which it vehemently attacked the majority, and 
threatened stroi^r measures imless a compliant Chamber 
were returned, was a breach if not of the letter, at leaat of 
the sjHrit of the Statuta It made a bad impression even 
among many of the ministerialists. The Chamber had 
been petty and provocatoty; but a ministerial m^ority 
might have been secured with tact, and Che snutUness ot 
the points at issue was shown by the fact that the govern- 
ment at once issued a decree to naturalize the refrigees. 
It was felt that not only did the Proclamation of Moncalieri 
weaken the chances of parliamentary rule in the other 
states, but that l^ strfuning the constitution and bringing 
down the King into the field of party conflict, it made the 
future more difficult in Piedmont itsel£ 

Still, ill-judged as it was, the Proclamation deserved 
little of the extravi^;ant praise and blame that were g^ven 
to it If it was a amp d'itat, it was one of a mildness 
worthy of its author, and the constitutional march of Pied- 
mont went on almost unafiiacted by it. And as the const!- 
tutioDs went down in Borne and Naples and Tuscany, 
Hedmont stood out in clearer rehef as the one bee government 
of Italy. Here was one spot, where the tide of reaction had 
not reached, and where the seed of liberty could be preserved, 
to spread again in happier days. During the Bevolution, 
though IHedmont had been preeminent in the war, it had 
had its rivals in constitutional advance. Now it was left the 
one hope of Italian liberals, and for the next ten years the 
history of Piedmont is the history of Italy. Her H^emony 

' a. TOnUl, JUaardi, 60 ; D'AiegUo, A tva moglU, 414, 417. 
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-was assured. Her resolute stand for nationality during the 
peace negotiations, her fitead&stness in the cause of oonsti- 
tutionalifan marked her as the champion of the nation. 
" Despite our losses," wrote the peace oommisgioperB at 
Milan, " the foundaUons of free and independent Italy still 
stand firm in Piedmont, that when the oonditions of Europe 
permit us to olaim the rights of our common nationality, all 
Italy may turn to her, as the natural champion of this 
cause, irhioh, though brought so lor to-day, stands ever 
just and sacred." " Piedmont," said Cavour in his first great 
speech on the Siooardi laws, " must gather round herself 
every living force in Italy, and lead our nation to those 
high destinies, to which it is called." Already Turin was 
becoming the home of the heroes of the RevcJution, who, 
exiled from their own states, had found a common asylum 
here. It was said diat the refi^;eeB increased the population 
of the large towns of Piedmont by on&-fifth, and at all erents 
th^ numbers ran into tens of thousands. The inunigra- 
tion had its agitators of the baser sort ; it had, especially at 
Oenoa, its factious, querulous element, which made more 
Doise than mischie£ But it brought into Piedmont a new 
breadth and freedom, and enriched her with some of die 
best of Italian thought. In the salons of the Idberal nobles 
of Turin, or in the aaSia of Genoa met the politicians and 
writers of every state in Italy ; Farini and La Farina the 
historians, Scialoja the economist, Mamiaui and Tommaseo 
the metaphysicians, h^h nobles of Lombardy with democrats 
like Ckirdova and Crispi of Sicily and Correnti of Milan. 
There were Modenese and Lombard officers in the army, 
Neapohtan professors in the University, statesmen from 
every part of Italy in the Chamber, their representatives in 
the ministry itself with Faleocapa of Bergamo and Farini of 
Ravenna, Turin, once so backward in literature and art, 
had become the home of a brilliant, exubwant life. 
Both in the capital and provinces industrial enterprise was 
bursting into vigorous growth, and showing an activity, that 
threatened to break up too rudely the old easy-going order. 
In place of the joumi^istic dulnees of Charles Albert's time 
there was a busy press, often feverish and ill-r^^ulated, and 
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only kept alive by the subsidies of parties and indiTiduals, 
bat earnest and patriotic in the main and wielding an 
-enoimous power.' Italian was more spoken, and though 
there was still muoh of the old spirit, that thought it " better 
to make a Hedmont of Italy than an Italy of Hedmont," 
the beUef in a common country had spread far and deep. 
The Fiedmontese were proudly conscious of the future that 
was reserred for them. The treaty had been on the whole 
A moral victory, and Austria had found herself powerless 
to coerce the defiant Uttle state. " I am Premier," siud 
B'Azeglio, " to save the independence of this fort of Italy." 
Already Tictor Emmanuel's government was coming forwturd 
as the patron of Independence in the other states. It had 
revived, though in vun, CKoberti's schemes of intervention 
in Tuscany and Rome; ' it had sent Balbo to Oaeta to plead 
for the retention of the constitution, and perhaps revive 
fiome plan of Federation.* It had protested agunst the 
£o^;ingB at Milan,* and withdrawn its minister when the 
Austrians entered Florence. Throughout Italy the partisans 
•of Piedmont were growing day by day. Moderates and 
Radicals alike at home recognized her new responsibilities, 
And there were many even among the more cautious, who 
were hoping with La Marmora that she would " one day do 
something serious for Italy." 

Great indeed was the contrast of the savf^ reaoti<ni, 
vhich raged at Rome and Naples and to a less degree 
through Italy. The French had given Rome to the Pope ; 
«nd he, believing that the wel&re of the Church hinged on 
the Temporal Power and his own absolute sovereignty, his 
feeble nature scared by the roi^h nobility of the Revolution, 
had buried his earlier aspirations, prepared to return to all 

' The lekdlng pkpen wore the Jtuorgimmto, CaTonr'a paper in 1848, repre- 
senting the Bight Centre ; the Opmiom«, at thii time the organ ot the Lombard 
lefngeee, later OaTOor'a uml-oiBoial organ ; the OMoetta dtl Pvpch, on the 
whole Left Centre, the oolj paper that paid ita waj ; Talerio'a Coneardia and 
BmBmia't MftMiaggtro Torinttt ; the oletliialiit JnaonwandOuiviaiw; and the 
Maninian Jlalia Ad Popelo, 

* For Tascany, tee below, p. 371 ; for Borne, Uanabrea, N^ocialiimi, 47 ; 
•Oioberti, JtoniinaM W ito, L 396 ; D'Aa^Uo, LtUtn iiudiU, I. 38. 
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the abominations of Gr^oiys role, rather thaa sufier any 
taint of the Liberalism that he had learnt to hate and fear. 
The bigots, who had won him to their side, were hungry 
for revenge, eager to sweep away every trace of the 
last three years. Antonelli and his party knew that they 
could expect no welcome from the Romans. Not a sign of 
rejoicing bad hailed the return of Papal power at Rome. 
Two hundred and sixty communes, including almost every 
town of importance &om Rome to the Po, protested against 
the revival of the Temporal Power, and the Papal Commis- 
sioner in Romagna acknowledged that " without Austrian 
garrisons in every province it was useless to hope for the 
restoration of the government" Perugia told the Austrian 
general that it accepted the Pope's rule only in obedience to 
force ; sometimes not a workman could be found who would 
nail up the Papal arms, and if the Austrians left a town, the 
arms of the Republic were at once replaced. 

The French were fully conscuous of this temper. They 
were plec^ed to preserve Liberal institutions, and for the 
moment the more moderate section of the ministry had its 
way. It promised the English government to make the 
retraition of the Statute a ain^ q«d mm of the Pope's restora- 
tion,^ and though Oudinot took strong measures to prevent 
the republicans from raising their heads, there was no punish- 
mrait. Moderate men were put in office ; passports were 
freely granted, and several thousands took them to fly from 
Papal vengeance. But the Cardinals at Gaeta were chafing 
at a mildness so alien to their hopes. They were angry 
that the French did not at once restore the Papal arms, or 
appoint their own favourites to office. The Pope complained 
<^ the " inexplicable leniency " of Uie French. Suspicious 
as ever of them, above all of Louis Napole<Hi, whose part in 
1831 * was not fo^ott«n, the court at Gaeta was e^er to 
rid itaelf of its unwelcome friends, and find shelter under 
the more sympathetic patronage of Austria. Had the 
French, however, held firmly in their first course, they 
would probably have triumphed ; but the Pope was a pawn 
in the game with Austria, and fearful lest he should fly tQ 

* Aahlay, PiJmtrdim, L 134. ■ See abore, p. 130, 
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theai rivals, they wen amdouB to bring him to Borne, and 
have him under the constraining protection of their ovn 
army. To quiet his distrust, Oudinot proclwned the 
restoration of Papal authority (July 14). Gaeta vas molli- 
fied; the bland Cardinals told Oudinot that his words 
vere dictated by the spirit of God, and the Fope promised 
to return shortly into Roman territory, to "throw a t«1 
over the past as far as possible, and govern with moderation." 

Their fo^mises served to throw dust in the eyes of the 
French pubho, but nothing was farther from their intentions 
tJian to fulfil them M the end of July Oudinot resigned 
his civil powers to a Commission of throe Cardinals, the 
" Red Triumvirate," whose terrorism stood out in lurid 
contrast to the fresh memories of Hazzini's mild sway. In 
spite of Oudinot's protests, the Papal pohce and Inquidtion 
rea[f>eared ; Sanfedist criminals were released ; corruption at 
Che Exchequer replaced the able and honest administration 
of the Republic. A commission was appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of every <a.vH servant, who had served the 
Republic The grist-taz was reimpoaed, t^ paper money 
issued by the republican government was depreciated by 
one-third, to the cruel loss of the poor who laigely held it.^ 
Meanwhile Antonelli had been unfolding his plans to the 
representatives of the Catholic Powers at Gaeta. He pro- 
mued a large measure of local government, to throw open 
all offices to the laity, to introduce reforms in the civil 
service and judicature, to institute a nominated Council of 
State, and a special board to advise on financial questions. 
But when Rayneval, the Frraich plenipotentiary, pleaded 
for representative institutions, or at least that the Finance 
Board should have power to decide as well as to advise, 
Antonelli promptly rephed that parliamentary government 
was incompatible with the sjnritual liberty of the Pope. 

Antonelli doubtless knew that he could count on the 
support of the French clericals. But reports of the mis- 
government at Rome had reached Paris, The Liberals vere 
shamed anew that the reaction should give itself full rein 

1 Farini, Jtoman Statt, IT. 340, 370-371 ; Torre, Bloria, IL 306-30S; D« 
Q«lllMd, tp. «iL, 398 ; Scoior, Jmmtalt, II. 103-105. 
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under the protection of France ; De Tooqueville, the foreign 
minister, spoks threateningly of " giving advice vith the 
gword at his side," and Louifi Napoleon, more far-sighted 
or more careful of his country's good name, insisted on 
Oudinot's recall, and voiced the indignation in a letter to 
Edgar Ney, a colonel in the army of oconpation (August 1 8). 
In angry phrases he attacked the Cardinals for their mis- 
rule : " the French Republic has not sent an army to 
Rome to crush Italian liberty, but to regulate it, and save 
it from its own ezoessee." He asked for a general amnesty, 
a lay administration, and the Code Napoleon, and spoke 
bitterly of the ingratitude, which had made the Papal 
court forget its obligations to France. But the President 
had written the letter on his own initiative, and the cabinet 
had only consented to its despatch in the belief that it 
would not be published. And popular as the letter was in 
France, die goTemment did not dare to &ce the risk of 
rupture with Rome, perhaps war with Austria, which its 
unexpected publication made imminent^ Louis Napoleon 
made an easy surrender, and the Left, who warmly backed 
hia letter, were badly beaten in the Chamber. Antonelli, 
though he knew ho might safely disregard it, made it a 
pretext to assert his independence and suspicion of France. 
Drawing back irom his promise to return to Papal territory, 
the Pope retired to the King of Naples' palace at Fortioi, 
and let it be known that he would not return to Rome, till 
France forgot Napoleon's letter, and left him &ee to reform 
or not at his own pleasure. He issued from Portici a motu- 
proprio, which was to mark the maximum of his oonces- 
mons (September 1 2). The decree promised an amb^ous 
amnesty, a Council of State, a Finance Board, Provincial 
Councila, laige powers for communal councils, and reforms 
in the Codes. Its inadequacy was palpable ; " the motvr- 
propria is derisory, the amnesty is cruel," said De Tocqueville. 
Even had the decree been loyally executed, it showed little 
advance on the proposals of Uie Five Powers in 1831 ; and 
attenuated as it was in the inception, it shrank under sub- 
^ Ia Gorce, Suondt S^MMiqvt, IL 315, 338, 333 ; iM Capponi, iMert, 
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sequent oommentaries to the emptasBt fflmuUorum of refoniL 
The amnestj vas in fact, as Yictor Hugo oalled it, a general 
prosoription, for its exceptions oondemned to ptmishment or 
exile the whole Constituent Assembly, every member of the 
FroTiBiiHial and Republican governments, the h^her officers 
of the army, the amnestied of 1 846, and all who had taken 
any part in the revolution. And though only thirty-eight were 
actually prosecuted, and the commission to overhaul the 
civil service broke down before the general refusal to give 
evidence, the fear of prosoription drove several thousands of 
honest citizens to enle and b^^;azy.' The history of the 
next few years proved how unreal were the other promises 
of refono. Already the suspicion was general that the 
Pope intended to do nothing ; the French confessed that all 
their efforts had foiled to win him to moderation, and th^ 
soldiers were still stabbed in the streets to avenge the sullen 
wrath of the unhappy populaca Amid the misery and 
despair of his people, without an effort for their welfare, the 
Pope returned to Rome (April iz, 1S50) under an escort of 
foreign soldiers, with scarce a sign of popular welcome. 
7^ It was a gloomy contrast to the ovation that greeted 
Pius two brief years ago. But, as Oioberti wrote, " Gaeta 
had raised an impassable wall between prince and people." 
National well-being, national glory were overshadowed 1^ 
the fanded interests of the church. Morbidly afraid of 
Protestantism and socialism, the Pope's ambition now was to 
have his court untrammelled by lay influence at home or 
abroad, to push forward ultramontane claims in Italy and 
fVance and England, to secure for the priesthood the control 
of education, to elabcnato new dogmas taid strike down each 
manifestation of independent thinking in the church. 
Catholicism had entered on a new phase. So long as the 
national Catholic churches had stood out ^unst the abso- 
lutism of the Papacy, so long the Roman court had been in 
the main Italian. But Gallicanism and its kindred prio- 
fiiples had been slowly dying through the century, and the 

■ FmM op. eiL, IV. 396-298 ; Margottl, TiOorii, 3S6, 3S9 ; Da OalUard, 
«p. nt.i 336-338 ; Zln], Btoria, Jtoaaunti I. 139 ; Balui, CoiOimtatiatu, I. 661- 
663. 
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Papacy found itself at the same moment discredited in Italy 
and vithapowervastljenhanoed abroad. Fins' reaction marks 
the date when the Roman church placed itself in the keeping 
of the Jesuits, and found in them s guidance, unscrupulons 
and short-raghted but supremely skiUiiL Flanked by the 
ultramontane detgy and the active propaganda of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and kindred societies, the Jesuits oiganized 
Catholic opinion in France and Belgium, in Spain and South 
Germany, and through it gave the Papacy a power it had 
not known for generations. Henceforth the Papacy becomes 
a popular absolutism; or rather under the guise of a per- 
sonal autocracy, the church places itself in the hands of a 
small number of men of various nationalities, who, through 
the mouthpiece of the Papacy, control its destinies. The 
national and Liberal oppositions within its borders, though 
not yet silenced, become more and more impotent in face of 
the Catholic plebiscite, which at all events in the Latin 
nations prefers Hpiritual despotism to liberty and puts church 
above country. The Papacy revives claims that had long 
been dormant. " The state," it pronounces, " b the subject 
of the church ; " " it belongs to the Vicar of Christ to make 
laws in all parts of the world for the church's welfare and 
government."* And the new doctrine, which theoretically 
claimed the absolute subordination of state to church, of 
Christian goremments to the Pope, in practice takes the 
shape of a poHtioal Catholic party organized to secure the 
greatest possible amount of power for the church, and, if 
strong enoi^h, to threaten any government, which does not 
meet their claims. The final issue of the struggle has yet 
to be seen ; but even at this early stage there were warning 
voices from loyal Catholics, ttiat told that Antonelli was 
emptying the churches, and " doing more harm to the fiuth 
than all Volture and Rousseau." * 

* A pamphlet of 1853 bj Father Taiqoini, and eipeciall; approved hj the 
Pope (quoted in Arthnr, DU Pope, I. 30). 

' D'Aieglio, L'Jtalie, 73 ; C. D'Aceglio, Simvtmrt, J6 ; Giobertd, Einne 
utmto, I. 610-631 ; Rlcasoli, LtUert, U. 79. See the article on " Beligini 
Italy " (laid to be by Baffl) In WcOmimUr Ranev, Ootobet 1853. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE REACTION— (Contvtmd). 

I 849-1 852 

Kapixs : FeidinAnd'B absolatism ; the Conatitiitioii nupended ; tHe 
political tarials ; Okdstoiie'B lettos. TuaoANT : the counter-rcTolu- 
tioniata; the 6nnd Duke; the Austrian occapation; the Gmtd 
Dnb^B ntani ; the Coiutitntioii siupended. Lohbabdt-Yiiifbtu. : 
military role ; E&rl tou Schwartaenberg ; Radetzkj imcontiolled. 
The Anstriftiu in BoDugii&. HodenA. Parma. Lklquz ahq Coh- 
coKDATB : poaitjaa of Austria ; paternal (KOTenmieiit ; the Catholic 
school \ the Anitrian Iieague ; the Coneordata. Strength and weak- 
neas of the reaction. 

While Antonelli's dexterous fioesse iras eludii^ Freooh 
prossure, Ferdinand, free from any foreign influence that 
made for decent government, was marching straight to 
reckless absolutism. He had reprinted for the edification 
of hia subjects, and ordered sohoolmasters to teach under 
pain of dismissal, a catechism, that lud down that " a prince 
is not bound to keep lus oath to observe a constitution, if 
it is opposed to the general interest of the state," and that 
" a promise of a prince to limit his sovereignty is null and 
void." ^ The Cz&f had congratulated him as the " saviour 
of social order " ; the Pope was his compliant guest ; Sicily 
lay crushed at his feet, and had her savage punishment. 
Proud that he had so speedily tamed the revolution, he 
made haste to imdo the Liberal advance of the past year. 
Education was put in the grip of the clergy, and every 
University student had to belong to a " spiritual coi^r^fa- 
tion." The Jesuits were recalled, though all their en- 

1 Qladatonc^ Tw> Ldten, 51-54. One qiiei7 of the catechism wu; " Are 
all who wear beaids and moostacboes Ubetal phllOBopheia I " The catechism 
wu Bift printed in 1837. 
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deavoura iailed to get the Coooordat altered for the •warae, 
for the abBolutiam embraced clergy as veil as laity,' Evrat 
the Council of State of 183 1 was abolished, and the 
minifiters became more than erer the mere seo-^aries of 
the King. " Minifiters," said the premier, " are bells without 
tongues, the King strikes and Uiaj sotmd;" and such of 
them aa retained any vestige of Liberalism, left the cabinet 
Even the new ministers, however, seem for a time to have 
believed in the King's promise that the constitution -would 
be preserved.' Bat Ferdinand had pledged himself to 
Austria to have none of it ; and though he seems, in spite 
of his catechism, to have had scruplea about fonnaUj 
annulling it, he put it practically on one side. To excuse 
the shameless peijury, a stratagem was invented worthy .of 
a Bourbon. Agents were sent into the provinces to promote 
petitions for the abolition of the Statute ; promises of local 
railways, threats of police persecution, pressure of every 
kind raked in the signatures ; and though the Archbishop 
of Naples manually declined to advise his clergy, and the 
municipal council of the capital refused to sign, the plot 
suooeeded. It was the oft-repeated story of Neapolitan 
cowardice and fickleness. Sufficioit petitions came in to 
cover with some show of justification the suspension of the 
oonstjtution. England niade a feeble attempt to save it in 
Sicily, but the premie replied that it would be wasto of 
time to recall its fcvgotten privileges. 

Still however the camarilla sat uneasily. There had 
been a hostile demonstration at Naples, perhaps hatched by 
the police, and a bomb had exploded among the crowd 
(September 16, 1849). The courtiers seized the opportunity 
to organize the terrorisoL Eighty-two of the more pro- 
minent Liberals were arrested on the charge of bdonging to 
the revolutionary Society of Italian Unity. The society 
no doubt had existed;' but its influence had been small, 
and the ohief defendants, as Poerio and Settombricu, 

' Balau oompklQs of the "CaMarlun" of tbls " religiou mud plana king": 
CbnItniKinonc, II. 13& 

* Leopardi,JV<>muu>ni^409-4io,4i7, S«eBUiichl,i>>planaiiB,TI. 336, and 
D'Ai^lio, LeUen inaiilt, U. 81. 

' S«e abOTO, p. 309. 
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had had no oonneotioD with it or had been ignorant of ita 
eziBtenoe. The trial, irhioh dragged on for eight montha 
(Ja&oaiy-AuguBt 1850), was one long travesty of justioe. 
The presidii^ judge was notoriously prejudiced ; letters 
were forged, paid agents of the police were suborned to give 
evidence) every pressure short of actual torture employed to 
extort oonfessions. The defendants were imprisoned in 
fetid holes with oonunon criminals, and one was dr^iged 
into court while dying of gaol-fever. The high char- 
acter of the accused, the suspicious nature of the whole 
evidence, the crying scandals of the court's procedure went 
for nothing. Twenty-three, including Foerio and Settem- 
brini, were condemned to penal servitude for long terms or 
for life. 

The long trial deeply moved the public It even roused 
to pity the mob of Simta Lucia ; and while the life of one of 
(he oondemned hung on the King's lips, the poor sold bread 
for candles to offer in the churches that the saints might 
win his pardon. The ambassadors protested agunst the 
scandal to humanity, and Ferdinand in reply sent the con- 
demned men, loaded with heavy irons, to the penal settle- 
ments of Nisida and Ischia. It chanced that Kr. Oladstone 
was in Naples, and moved by the rumours of their sufferings, 
he penetrated to the convict stations in di^uise. Here he 
found the prisoners, men of stainless life, ex-cabinet minis- 
ters, authors, banisters, chuned to common prisoners and 
living in hideous degradation. He wrote (April 185 1) an 
indignant letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, and threatened the 
Neapolitan government to publish it, unless it treated its 
prisoners with more humanity. When Ferdinand seemed 
defiant, the letter and a sequel were published in London, 
and eleven editions were exhausted in the year. They were 
a damning indictment of the tyranny : " it is not mere im- 
perfection, not corruption in low quarters, not occasional 
severity; it is incessant, systematic, deliberate violation of 
the law by the Power appointed to maintain it." He en- 
dorsed the Italian sentiment that the government of Naples 
was " the negation of God." He estimated the ntunber of 
political prisoners at 15,000 at least ; he showed that even 
VOL. L 2 A 
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the old law prior to the Statute was violated od every hand ; 
that thousands irere aneBted without warrant; that men 
lay in prison sixteen or more mcmths before trial; that 
perjury and foi^eiy were eveiy-day inoidenta of the prose- 
cutions/ 

The letters sent a shudder of di^ust through Europe. 
But unabashed by his utter discredit, the King flaunted his 
contempt for civilized opinion by a new series of political 
trials, Forty-aix artisans w^re arrested for redsting the 
loyalist moh at the &mous demonstration more than three 
years before (December 1851); and more than half the 
accused were sentenced to eighteen years in irons. Another 
batch of over 300 prisoners, including a score of ex-deputies, 
were ohaiged with various offences dating &om the Counter- 
revolution. The same farce of justice was acted again; 
the judges were submissive, for nearly half had been re- 
moved for refusing to obey the King's orders ; the informa- 
tion was laid by a man five times sentenced for fraud, and 
on his evidence twenty-five of the defendants were condemned. 
During the four years that followed the Counter-revolution 
the victims of the government must be reckoned by tens of 
thousands. Even the apolo^ts of the government did not 
attempt to deny that the number of political prisoners at 
a time ranged &om 2000 to 4000. There is reason to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone understated the number, and 
that some 40,000 were brought before various courts on 
politicfd chaises.' 

The Tuscan reaction had nothing of the savagery whioh 
followed the return of the Pope and Ferdinand. But it 
repeated ev^i to excess the feebleness and meanness and 
indecision, which had characterized the policy of Tuscany 
for the past thirty-five years. The Counter-revolution had 

> OUdftons, Tno LeUeri, 1-14 ; Nisco, Perdinando 11^ 303 ; B«a Oondon, 
Dt Pitat du ehoit, 9S-99. 

* LeopBrdl, op. tit., 435, 428 ; Gladstone, op. eit., lo-ii, 42 ; Id., Examina- 
ti<m, 36-31 ; De Oeeora, Seialoja, 92; Lacava, Batttieata, 3; Senioi, JbvrmUt, 
II. ij ; J>aaiUd Sxpoiwe, 31-36 ; TivBrooi, L'lUdia, 1. 333-334. The goreiD- 
ment's QgnrM ma; be found in Un italiano, Rapotta, lo, 13 ; Batugna lUgii 
•rfvn,34t andaoontradjotoryestimBteiiiBaUlie-CoDfanuie, Toung Ii^, 336. 
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been popular ; partly because the peasants had been lashed 
into on unieasoning &naticism of loyalty, partly because the 
moderate Liberals hoped that the Grand Duke's return 
Tould save the country alike &om rough radicalism and an 
Austrian occupation. The Tuscan Liberals were, as Ricasoli 
called them, "boys without sense or diaracter or tact"; 
they had miserably failed to play their part; they had 
allowed the Revolution to end in feeble collapse, and cared 
more for their own persons and property than for leaving 
any noble example and seed of future effort. The notables, 
who had formed the Commission of Government, found them- 
selves fronted by a republican revolt at Leghorn and the 
more serious danger of imminent Austrian invasion. They 
' were still sanguine that they could stave off the latter, it 
they could bring L^hom to heel, and rob the Austnans of 
their most specious pretext for intervention. They begged 
France and England to send ships to tame the insur- 
rection, and France might have acceded but for the Grand 
Duke's oppofflUon. They turned to Piedmont, but except 
to punish some insults to its own flag, the Turin govern- 
ment refused to intervene, unless Naples cooperated and 
Leopold gave his sanction.^ The Grand Duke was already 
[dedged to Austria ; papers foimd after his flight ten years 
later prove that he had already concerted plans of invasion 
with Radetzky.* This however was carefuUy masked; 
and when the deputies of the obsequious Commission reached 
him at Gaeta, he promised to restore the constitution in 
the main, and tacitly suggested that the Austrian invasion 
had no countenance from himself. But Serristori, a weak 
diungenuous coward, whom he had sent as his Commissioner 
to Florence, knew that the Austrian occupation had been 
decided on. D'Aspre's brigade, which had already occupied 
the Lunigiana and restored it to the Duke of Modena, 
crossed the frontier (April 5), and occupying Lucca, advanced 
on Leghorn. The republican city made but brief resistance, 
and D'Aspre allowed his men to plunder and murder, and 

I BUnchi, ^ nt., TL 176 ; Cuabny-DlgD;, Kieordi, 159-178 ; Oennmrelll, 
Svenlurt, 26, 37, 40-4S ; Metubrea, Nigoeiatwtu, 4& 
1 GwiumUI, cp. nl., 56, 61, 95. 
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levied Uxas as in a conquered oountiy. The invasion 
angered and frightened the TuBoans; even the expiring 
Commission made a tardy atonement by publishing its pro- 
test. Serristori, baokii^ the Grand Dice's duplicity, de- 
clared that the Austrians came uninvited, and D'Aspre, 
nettled by the falsehood, proclumed that he had marched 
in response to the Grand Duke's summons. Even Leopold 
himself was uneasy at the steady Austrian advance ; in vain 
he begged D'Aspre not to oooupy Florence and confine his 
troops to the disturbed districts. He ms afrud of the 
storm that would £all upon him, if his part in the invasion 
were fully known ; he still feebly cherished his independence, 
and had no wish to beoome a tributary of Tienna. But the 
Austrians had already threatened to depose him unless he 
proved compliant ; ^ and finding his remonstrances unheeded, 
he bowed submissively to their orders. D'Aspre entered 
Florence on May 25, his soldiers in mockery wearing olive 
in their oaps. 

On the same date Leopold's new ministry took ofBoe. 
They were comparatively moderate men, who probably 
wished to save the Constitution, if they could do so without 
friotion with the Grand Duke. They were afr«id to let the 
Austrian garrison go, but they tried to reduce it to as few 
troops as possibla Though thc^y abolished the tricolor 
under pressure from D'Aspre, they promised, Leopold eon- 
senting, to restore the national guaid and eventually summon 
pariiamoit. They made what reaistanoe they could to 
D'Aspre's hectoring demands, and saved Florence from 
ukartial law and Leghorn from part of the monstrous fine 
that he wished to impose. At the end of July Leopold 
returned, welcomed with enthu^astic rejoicings at Lucca 
and Pisa and Florence. He still dung to the same timor- 
ous uncertain policy ; he was miserable with feu and the 
sense that he had lost the affections of the beet of his 
subjects. The old patriarchal relations, that had endeared 
his family, had gone for ever. He was suspoious of aU the 
life and culture of the state, and hap|^ only among the old- 
fashioned peasants. He shrank from unpopular measures.; 
> Bianobl, op. tit., TL 185. 
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iaa mildness showed itself in a comprehensive amnesty ; and 
though he restricted the freedom of the proas and withdrew 
political offences &om the ordinary ooi^, joumalism and 
literature were still allowed considerable freedom, and the new 
laws were issued subject to the approval of parliament. He 
would have liked to wait on events, but his engagements to 
Austria forced his hands. He dared not alienate her ; he 
had been taunted with disloyalty to the Hapsburgs ; D'Aspre 
had . treated him with scant ceremony, and worried the 
timid man of peace into appearing in the uniform of an 
Austrian general He had meekly accepted the loss of the 
Lunigiana; he concluded a militaiy convention with Austria^ 
which bound him to maintain an army of occupation, and 
meant the practical reduction of the Grand Duofay to a 
dependant state. And diough he was still reluctant to 
repeal the constitution, in deference to Francis Joseph's 
reproaches he indefinitely susp^ided it and dissolved the 
Chamber. Had there been any strenuous affection for the 
Statute, he might have hesitated. But the peasants in 
their hatred of the Liberals had welcomed the Austrians, aod 
even Florence had given Radetzky an enthusiastic welcom& 
In the cities indeed the Liberals were still strong ; and the 
Municipal Councils boldly protested i^funst the suspension 
of the Statute. But the old divisions in their ranks made 
united action impossible; and Kicasoli himself accepted a 
medal to commemorate the down&ll of the republic. C<m- 
soious that they were a minority, the Tuscan Liberals 
showed ev^ more than their wonted feebleness, and were 
readier to cringe for the Grand Duke's favours than strive 
for the liberties ihej had deserved so little and lost so 
lightly. 

The suspension of the Statute introduced a rule of 
severity, such as Tuscany had rarely known. It was indeed 
still mild in comparison with that of Rome or Naples or 
Milan ; but it was yet fJEirther removed from the old Tuscan 
tolerance. Ultramontanism for the first time gained a 
footii^ in the state. The government promised the Pope 
to suppress any Protestant propagandism,^ and Count Qiiioci- 

I Oflnurelli, CapiMi, xItL 
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ardini, descendant of the historian and brother-in-law of 
BidoM, vas im^oisoned for meeUng with others to read an 
unauthorized translation of the Bible. A husband and vife, 
named Madiai, were sererely sentenced for prosdytising to 
Protestantism, and it was onlj the repeated protests of 
Ei^land, France, and Prussia, that got ^eir im|ffisonment 
commuted into exile. The government could indeed boast 
that no one except Guerrazzi suffered for the troubles of 
1S49; but Chierraza's trial was sufficient scandal in mild 
Tuscany. Harshly, perhaps treacherously, treated by the 
Commission of Government, he had been taken to Tolterra, 
to save him from the Austiians. The trial, long delayed, 
was on act of supremost folly ; for Querrazzi's able defence 
was a damning exposure of the Grand Duke's cowardice 
and treachery in 1849. The sentence was not delivered 
till July 1853, and Guerrazzi was rewarded by exile for 
life for saving the country &oui anarchy. Meanwhile every 
manifestation of patriotism was suppressed. But for Pied- 
montese protests, the government would have made a festival 
of the anniversary of Novara. In 1851, when the annual 
service for the dead of Curtatone was being celebrated at 
Santa Croce, it was interrupted by an attack of Austrian 
soldiers and Tuscan police, who fired on the crowd, and 
arrested hundreds, even threatening the venerable Capponi. 
But there was no persistent repression ; and though at last 
the constitutional farce was concluded, and the Statute 
formally repealed (May 1S52), the government was still 
comparatively Liberal for those days of reaction. The 
abolition of the last remnants of protection, some care for 
education, the despatch of products to the Great Exhibition, 
marked an absence of the darkness that obscured the South 
of Italy. 

Lombardy and Yenetia were under a relentless pretorian 
rule. The war had had one heroic sequel here: Brescia 
rose as soon as the Austrians invaded Piedmont, and made 
a noble resistance of ten days, till Haynau crushed it with 
atrocities, whose horror rang through Europe. Haynau was 
only the worst example of the brutal generals, who ground 
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the pTovinoes under their heel The armj had saved the 
Empire; it was an easy transition for Radetzk/B staff to 
think that the army was the Empire. The Marshal was 
practicaUy dictator, and he looked on the Lomharda as a 
conquered face to be orushed and plundered. Men -were 
shot in batches {or poesessii^ arms; prisoners under ex- 
amination were bastinadoed, and a professor of Fadua died 
under the lash; when the Milanese hissed a garrison 
prostitute for flaunting the Austrian colours on her balcony, 
Radetzky flogged fifteen of the demonstrators, induding two 
young girls. In the two years 1848-49 it vas estimated 
that neatly 4000 prisoneis were sentenced for poHtioal 
offences. The common crime, that do^ed the Austrian 
occupation everywhere, was punished with a severity that 
brought disrepute on justice; and over a hundred were 
shot for one outbreak of br^andage. And while Radetzky 
Soggoi and shot the populace, he attacked the aristocracy, 
who boycotted his officers. In defiance of the amnesty of 
September 1848, in defiance of the promises to the I^ed- 
montese government in the following summer, eighty-six 
refugees were forbidden to return. Even the priests were 
struck at, and the bishops had orders to deprive of their 
cures any who were suspected of disloyal sentiments. 

But Radetzky'a brutality was too intolerable even for 
the government at Vienna, which still professed a constitu- 
^nal policy; and though it did not dare to Inreak with 
him, it tried to curb him. Karl von Schwarzenbeig, 
brother of the Austrian premier, was appointed lieutenant 
of Lombardy (October 1849), ^^h instzuctions that were 
themselves a oondemnation of the military rule. The press 
was allowed some freedom, and von Schwarzenberg had an 
o^;an of his own, which mercilessly criticized the Marshal's 
iniquitous despotism. He succeeded in checking the mili- 
tary courts, and thwarted Radetzky'a monstroos intention to 
sequestrate the estates of the refugees. But the Lieutenant 
was no match for Radetzk/s pendstency, and after a 
fifteen months' struggle, he resigned. Henceforward the 
Marshal was left unchecked; his nominee and puppet, 
StraBBoldo, suooeeded to von Sohwarzenbeig's post; anothra 
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partisan waa made lieutenaQt of Tenetia; the press was 
vorried, till one paper after another dropped out of.exia- 
tenoe; and agtun men vere shot by oourt- martial for 
oiroulatit^ revolutionary Uteratura Lombardy did what it 
could to protest against the wanton barbarian who soooiged 
her. When the youi^ Emperor Frands Jos^h viated 
Tenioe and Milan, the theatres were deserted and the whole 
population held indignantly aloo£ The Town Council of 
Como raised to render homage, and Radetzky had its 
Clerk hung on a trivial pretext. Never had the gulf 
between government and governed been so wida Down 
to 1 848 the Austrian rule had been hard and nn- 
lympathetic, bat it had a stem justice, that contrasted 
well with the other Italian governments. Now it had 
become wantonly, brutally cruel, with a semi-barbarian 
delight in ignoring its subjects' barest rights. And thus 
it sealed ita doom. It was the sullen anger of a trampled 
race even more than the memories of 1848, that united the 
peo^ in one strong resentment, that roused the apathetic 
peasants, that kept oonspiracy alive through all the fierce 
repcesaion, and when wiser counsels at last ruled the 
Austrian government, made repentance come too late. 

Bomagna had practically become an Austrian provinoa 
Though Bedini, the Papal Commissioner, was nominally in 
power, Gorzowsky and his generals, who commanded the 
Austrian garrisons, paid small attention either to him or 
to the ministers at Rome. They rated the Papal authorities, 
ftamimmg not without reason that they spoke horn a higher 
plane of civilization ; and Bedini and his officials, knowing 
well that their power would not live a day if the 
Austriana wait, were, except for brief fits of restiveness, 
ever ready to abate their dignity.* But there was no 
difference between Bedini and Qotzowsky in t-hinTring a 
reign of terror necessary. The state of si^e was eve^- 
where in force ; men were sent to prison for " being ill- 
afiected in pohtics," for " appearing inclined to novelty," for 
" being too loquacious." The peasants, rtmftrt.tng under the 

^ OtnunlU, 0«Mnu>ii«M^M«, L 597 ; Arini, JImmm Slali, IV. 369. 
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tjmumy, made oommon oause with the br^aods, vho had 
started into active life under the misrule, and became in 
turn their prey, when Gorsowak/s disarmament of the 
population put the scattered farmers at their mercy. The 
brigands' terTorism rivalled the government's j they sacked 
a town, they caught an audience at a Uieatre and emptied 
every pocket It was in vun that the Austrian courts shot 
men by the score for poasessioD of arms or petty theft. 
Brigandage was the &tal symptom of the rottenness with 
which all the fabric of Papal government was struok. 

The Duchies of the Fo valley were more than ever 
catelUtes of Austria. Francis V. of Modena and Charles Louis 
of Fanoa had been brought back by Austrian troops and 
ruled by virtue of their swords. Austrian generals com- 
manded their forces, Austrians sat in their couilA-martial ; 
and tiiough Francis might fidget under their constraint, 
Badetzky could always bring the Dukes to heel by holding 
up the spectre of revolution. Francis waa no ^rant aa his 
father ; less able than he, he was leas cruel and amldtious. 
He was a amall-minded, impatient, restless prince; like 
Ferdinand of Na^daa, the despair of his ministers, who 
found the whole <nder of the administration turned out of 
its course by the meddlesomeness of the not iU-meaning 
but snp-emely foolish man, who believed himself a pro- 
vidence on earth to his little state; who attempted to 
check immorality by senteneee that brought discrodit tm 
morally ; whose chirogrq$ overrode the decisions of his 
courts, and attempted to do impossible justice between 
Aubject and sutgect on the dictates of the moment's whim.' 
^Htere was little wanton cruelty in Francis' nature; and 
though the sentences on the Liberals were many and severe, 
thot^h the Duke took ruthless vengeance on the peasants, 
who had made merry in the ducal preserves, there was no 
«a|ntal punishment for political offences, and compared with 
Austrian savagery in Lombardy and Romagna, the reaction 
waa mild at Modena. 

In Parma, on the other hand, the tyraony broke all 
■AaybaRiitM, who loatttuMOui^wM (Upended :TtTMtiiil,otik«i(.,L 134. 
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lx>ndfi of decency. Charles Louis, after dedarii^ void 
every act of the Provisional Government, abdicated in 
&V01U: of hifl aon, Charles III. {March 14, 1849). The 
yoxing Duke was a brutish shameless rake, without his 
father's varnish of artistic taste, vho regarded his aubjeota 
as the puppets of his oapriciousuess and cruelty. The 
promised constitution was forgotten j Parma was placed 
permanently in a state of si^, the Universities were 
closed, the members of the Provisional Oovemment mulcted 
in heavy fines. These measures however had their analogies 
in other states ; the speciality of Charles IIL's reaction lay 
in its oriental wantonness. Civil servants, professors, trades- 
men, lawyers were compelled to shave beards and musta- 
ohoes and wear their hair short ; magistrates had to appear 
in &ntBstio uniforms ; lawyers and doctors might not 
practise without certificates of satisfactory political conduct. 
All minerals were declared state property and leased to 
Ward, To punish the farmers, who as a body had sided 
with the revolution, they were forbidden to dismiss a 
labourer without licence from an official' Two rich 
monastic houses were dissolved for suspected Liberalism, 
and Rome, which placed Piedmont uiuier ban for sup- 
pressing its monastwies, had no words of reproof for the 
fitithfu] profl^ate. But most maddening incident of the 
tyranny was the reign of the lash, beside which the 
brutaUties of Radetzky's officers are pale. Three hundred 
men were publicly whipped in the first five months of the 
prince's rule ; they were fl(^ed for singing patriotic songs, 
for "persuading an Austrian officer to get drunk," for 
<^ti<uziDg the Duke's decrees, for possessing a liberal pam- 
^ilet or a Turin newspaper. A servant at court was 
whipped to death for a jest on Charles' baby son. The 
ducal hands themselves caned in the face passers-by, who 
did not raise their hats. It is little wonder, if in after days 
the Parmesans took the savage revenge of goaded men. 

To a superficial observer the position of Austria seemed 
stronger than ever. She had recovered from seemingly 

> £«rfont d* Potmo, IV. 19-38, Si-55 ; Till, f ik vi m. 
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hopeless disniption, she had onished rebellioa in Hui^far; 
and Italy, and stood at her old borders. The champion of 
triumphant reaction, she had the prestige of victory, irhile 
her foes were disinrited by the disillasioniiigs and the 
vreoked hopes of the last two years. In Qormany she 
had himiillated Prussia; -in Italy her influence was pre- 
dominant through half the pei^nsula. Common danger 
had raUied the princes to her side, and made them half 
forget their old suspoions. They were ready to be her 
satellites, if only they could count on her armies to oov 
their own subjects down. Naples indeed held aloof. But 
Modena and Fanna were practically Austrian provinoes; 
Tuscany was almost a dependant state, and though the 
Pope's writ ran in Bomagna, the real goremor was the 
Austrian general Gk)rzo^raky. Towards Rome, her policy 
had radically changed, and though the Papal court still 
feared her designs on Romt^na, its interests vere too much 
identified with hers to allow of serious umbrage, and it was 
glad to play her off against the hated patronage of France 
Alike at Rome and Florence and Modena the statesmen of 
the reaction were conscious of their weakness. They knew 
that the revolution had been tamed for the mom^it, coily 
to show its head again, and that the only hope of successful 
resistance lay in union. Tuscany and Modena must no 
longer quarrel over the Lunigiana, Naples must abandon 
its ambition to absorb the Marches. ^Die old rivalries, the 
old jealousy of Austria, the rival bids for popularity must 
be forgotten ; and Austrian arms must save the princes 
from thenx subjects' oonstrunii^ pressure. 

The Italians, Felix von Sohwarzenberg argued, were 
unfit for representative institutions, which led to attacks 
on Austria and what the statesmen of the reaction were 
pleased to call anarchy. Municipal and provincial Uber- 
ties on a narrow franchise were better suited to the needs 
and traditions of Italy, as they interpreted them. But the 
new scheme of government was not to be purely obsoursn- 
tist. Councils of State and an independent Bench mi^t 
be tolerated. While the democra<^ was kept in bonds by 
the twofold chain of poUoe sererity and olenoal educaUon, 
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paternal goremmait would promote the moral aad material 
welfare of the people. But the red speotre of Booialism and 
scepticism had a ridiaulous terror for the statesmen of a 
oountry, where both were practioallj imknown. The very 
foundi^ns of Booietjr, bo they believed or profeesed to 
believe, were endangered.^ Much of it was fear of con- 
stitutional goremment, masked mider a religious show, 
much of it was oare for loaves and fishes. But between 
the Idberals and GathoUos ran at bottom the fundamental 
deavaga To the devotees Liberalism meant the looaeoiug 
of rel^onj and though often scandahzed bj the oornip- 
tion of the Roman court, the; feared that anj blow to 
the Papacy might be a blow to the church and all that 
the church saf^fuarded. Between the two schools lay 
deep difference of creed as to the sanoUon of morality; 
Catholics, who believed that authority and tradition were 
its only biilwarks, thought that if once men ceased to 
walk in the strait path of the chm^jh, they might be 
tempted to the abyss where walked unclean thii^ They 
dreaded firee inquiry, the contempt of forms, the ques- 
tioning of institutions indissolubly, so they believed, 
bound up with more precious things. Only the strict 
ezercise of paternal authority could guard the young from 
wilful and hurtful ways ; education might be a curse, unless 
the clergy controlled religious teaching and forced the 
pupils into religious conformity ; civil marriage meant the 
possibility of divorce, and divorce the unhallowing of wed- 
lock. They had rather that immorality should be punished 
by sentences that revolted common feeling, than that erring 
human nature should be left to correct itself. Virtue 
must be nursed in swathing bands by the jealous protection 
of Uie state ; and above all, the Papacy .must be held in 
its high preeminence, as the fountain-head of authority. 
Behind the men and women, who thought thus, lay the 
enthumasm of Catholic devotees throt^hout the world, to 
whom the Papacy was Catholic rather than Italian, who 

' Bianobi, JHplowiaaii, YL 303-308! TIL 9-171 a«iiaar«lU, Miitioiu, 
60-70; BiIcEmmtodI. Ltopddo II., 444-449; Bayard de Tolo, Avbwjmi T., 
1. 416. 
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oared nothing for Italian aspirations but much for the gloty 
(^ the tiara, and felt a ohivalrouB desire to defend a vener- 
able and splendid name, whose ovn resouroes of defence had 
proved so feeble. 

The statesmen of the Reaction endorsed these theories 
with a zeal that was half-fflncere, half-inspired by a sense 
of its usefulneas.^ The outward sign of the Cat^olio- 
monarohioal unicHi was to be a new League. Already in 
the summer of 1850 the Duchies had renewed th«r 
commercial treaties with Austria, who had coerced them 
into a reluctant acceptance of an one-oded miion by the 
threat of losii^ her protection. Fdix von Schwarzenb«g 
wished to expand this into a political League, to embrace 
all tJtke reactionary states of Italy, Austria entering in 
respect o£ her Italian provinces. The programme of the 
League was to be common action against liiberals and the 
press, the creation of a federal army, a pledge from the 
contracting parties to concede neither national guard nor 
- right of public meeting, and make no reform unless it were 
given pari paasK in sJJ the federated states. The schrane 
was warmly espoused by Baldasseroni, the Tuscan premier ; 
and Parma and Bonie were ready to fall into line (October- 
December 1850). But Francis of Hodena looked aakance 
on its more progressive provisions, and the King of Xaples,. 
8USpi<nous of the Austrian influence, and scorning what he 
r^arded as a truckling to Liberalism, stead&stly reused 
to come in. His opposition took the strength out of the 
project, and though the informal underst^ding between 
Austria and the Dukes remained strong as ever, the League 
renudned an abortive scheme. The only fn^^ents tiisA 
came to maturity, besides the commercial union, were & 
postal convention, which gave Austria opportunities of openii^ 
the oorrespondenoe of the nationalists, and a railway Ixeaty 
to connect the trunk lines of Tuscany and Romagna with 
those of Lombardy. 

In spiritual matters the theories, that underlay the 
League, had more positive results. The cooperation of the 

' Baldaaser)>iiltlM)tightUMF>|tt<7*'«Uiidof gmlTknlMdcoipM"'. Blacchi^ 
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Catholio church vrttB mdispeosabie to the statesmen, who 
recognized what a mighty bulwark the Pope's authority, 
reaching throi^h the priesthood to every comer of the Und, 
would be. To win its protection, Austria and Tusoauy were 
ready to surrender their cherished ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence, and undo the work of Joseph II. and Leopold. 
Tuscany was the first to capitulate. Negotiations for a 
concordat had been proceeding since the days of Pius' 
early glory, and Bidolfi had been prepared to make large 
oonoeBBioQB as the price of winning him to the Liberal 
League. The Grand Duke, when at Gaeta, had placed his 
feeble oonscienoe in the Pope's keeping, and probably returned 
to Florence under pledge to chuige his eccle^astical laws. 
He would even, had his ministers allowed him, have for- 
bidden the exercise of Protestant and Jewish worship. His 
cabinet were not so forward to surrender the traditional 
Tuscan tolerance, but they were willing to give very 
much to draw Rome into the reactionary League, and, 
outflanked by Leopold's defection, Baldasseroni signed a 
Concordat, which gave Rome most of what she asked for 
(April 2$, 1851)- Bishops were left &ee in their corre- 
spondence with the Holy See ; they were given the censor- 
ship over all religious publications; ecclesiastical courts 
were established to take cognizance of heresy and Bacril^;e, 
of cases relating to marriages and betrothals. But the 
surrender was not complete; clericals were still amenable 
to the conunon law, the ordinary censorship remained in 
the hands of the civil power, and Tuscan traditions were 
too strong to allow even the conceded pointe to be loyally 
observed.^ 

Austria followed suit. It was impossible for the champion 
of temporal reaction to have the church's finger pointed at 
her as the enemy of its claims. Though she still remained 
the irritating patroness of the Papacy, and showed no incli- 
nation to relax her hold on Ronu^^na, the support of the 
clergy was necessary to the government, and this support 
must be purchased by surrendering the old subordination 

' Bklduseroni, op. eit., 43S, 592; BantUli. Ittorlt, IT. 319-311 ; Bianohl, 
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of church to state. Abready in 1850 the govenuxieat had 
grvesi the bishops freedom to correspond with Rome, and 
promised under certun turcumstances to lend the civil um 
in support of ecclesiastical discipline. The Concordat of 
1855 marted the complete surrender of the goTemment. 
It reoognized canon law; it permitted the meeUng of 
synods; it provided for Catholic teaching under the super- 
Tiffloa of the bishops in all elementary and secondary 
schools ; it gave them the oonsorahip of theological literature 
andjuiisdiction in matrimonial cases; it allowed ecclesiastical 
courts to take cognizance of all civil and some criminal 
cases, to which a cleric was a party. The official opposi- 
tion to the surrender no doubt was strong, and much of the 
concordat, as in Tuscany, remained a dead-letter, but it 
showed none the less how completely the ecclesiastical 
traditions of the Empire were reversed. 

The ohuroh next captured Mod^ia in its triumphal 
prc^ess. Marline was made a purely religious rit^ the 
civil act beii^ abolished; charities were placed under (he 
control of the clei^, gifts in mortmain were legalised, sacri- 
lege was made a capital offence. Naples was the last to 
capitulate. In the early days of the reaction Ferdinand 
had shown little disposition to bate his prer(^;ative to the 
clergy, and his ministers had warmly supported his refusal 
to modify the relations of church and state. But he oouid 
not stand alone against the current, and in 1857 Naples 
restored to its clergy the privileges, of which Tannucci's 
concordat had deprived them. In the repeal of the mort- 
main laws, in the holding of synods, in the marriage law, 
in the censorship and the inspection of schools ^ the clergy 
won the powers they had already gained through all Italy 
except in Farma and Piedmont. 

Thus was launched with partial success the great 
scheme of the reactionary alliance. The League, had it 
answOTed to Baldasaercui's project, had its elements of 
strength. Steady government and the destruction of 
customs-barriers would have given an impetus to trade. 
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th«t woald have gone (ax to c(mtent the oountiy. The 
tradesmen, the politically carelea, Uie rich soared bj the 
dread of so(naIiflm, the great crowd that cared for qniet 
above all things vould have rallied even to a tyrannj, 
if a strong one. The Concordats had ranged the mighty 
organization of the church upon its mda The priests had 
with few exceptions shed their brief Liberalism of Pius' 
early days, and thedr vast inflaenoe controUed the taaaa of 
the peasants and large numbers in the towns. The Aneitrian 
troops, aided by Papal mercenaries and the Duke of 
Uodena's peasant volunteers, were able to put down internal 
disturbances. But Bsldasseroci had attempted the im- 
poflfdble. The Revolaticoi had left ideas and as^nradons, 
which might come in time to break svea the church's vast 
strength The jealousies of the different states tore through 
the reactionary federation, as through the Liberal Leagues 
oi two years before. The govenim«it8 were too rottoi for 
good rule, and the ideal of a benevolent absolutisiu vanished 
into mockery at Rome or Farma or Milan. And between 
the Ticino and the Alps Piedmont was gathering her forces 
for the inevitable struggle, where victory meant anmhilation 
alike for Austrian domination and the Tonpontl Power. 
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CHAPTER XXn 
CA VO UR 

1850-51 

Dtfflcultiea of Piedmont ; tiie ConaerrBtive luctjon ; parties in tlie 
Chamber ; BattazzL B'Aieglio'a policy ; the struggle with Rome ; 
THK SiGOABSi LAWS ; Fianaoni'e defijmce ; more anti-clerical mea- 
Boiea, Oatodb ; beeranea minister ; his financikl polic7 ; Free Trade. 

BALDASSSBom had hoped to see Fifidmont ^ve her adhe- 
sion to the League. It indeed seemed doubtful, whether 
she could be true to her &ee institiitionB with reaction 
triumphuit all around her. The little state of five millions 
popolalion might find the thirtj-two millions of Austria 
and the governmental foroea of all Italy arrayed against 
her. Again and i^iim the Viennese statesmen were 
tempted to oroas the Tioino, and ooeroe her into a 
Burrendar of her oonstitution. She had her own elements 
of weakness and dismiion, for at Turin and in some of the 
country districts the clergy swayed large nmnbers of the 
electors, and had their cue from Rome to raise every 
difficulty, that could help the party of Austria and re- 
action. The three and a half million illiterates made a 
fair field for priestly influence, and the unteachable section 
of the nobles loved Austria and Kome more than their own 
country. All the trouble and unsettlement of a transitional 
time was on the nation. The problem of grafting the spirit 
of the Statute on the institutions of the old absolutism 
needed the cunningest of hands. The authority of govern- 
ment had had a shock at Novara, from which it could not 
soon recover ; the baser kind of refugees brought with them 
an alien but conti^oua restlessness, and but for the law- 
abiding traditions of the country, the danger of social dis- 
TOI* I. **' 2 B 
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orders might haTS been very great The harrests were bad, 
and though there was an outburst of commercial activity, 
the Austrian League threatened to place Hedmontese trade 
at a disadvantage in the markets of half Italy. Abroad 
there was Uttle practical sympathy for Piedmont, even in 
France and England; Prussia and Russia lost no oppor- 
tunity to parade their unfriendliness, and the reactionaries 
of all Europe pointed the fin^r at her, as a nest of turbu- 
lent demagc^es, that menaced the peace of the continent. 
-^""The policy of the government had difficulties enough of 
ita own. The oabinet, no less than the governments of 
Vienna and Naples, had made its boast of hostility to the 
Revolution, bad noiuly dissociated itself from Novara, bad 
/ rec<^nized all the limitations and conventionalities that 
/ bound a member of the le^timate govemmonts of Europe, 
{ professing scrupulous respect for its neighboura' frontiers 
and forswearing aggressive schenies. lyAzegUo had indeed 
no alternative ; it was impossible to maintain the poli<^ of 
1848—49 without the countenance of France, and the whole 
influence of the French government was being exerted to 
keep Piedmont quiet and discour^ her aspirations. Bat it 
was not a very noble policy, and it involved ceaseless incon- 
sistenoies and contradictions. Piedmont might be willing 
to rest, might accept Balbo's phrase that the peace was a 
ten years' truce ; but the government knew well, that when 
the chance came to march forward, the respect for her 
neighbour's frontiers would prove mere words. At present, 
however, the opposition could only criticize D'AzegUo's pto- 
gramme. Before the Proclamation of Moncalieri, parliament 
had stood out for a franker policy, bad opposed all overtures 
to Austria, had wished to hold high the flag of Italy, 
regardless of the outcry of diplomacy, and never for a 
moment bate the cliums of nationality. But the democrats 
probably never represented the feelings of the real m^ority 
of the country; hitherto the polls, though on what was 
practically a household su&age, had been small, and the 
more active political elements, though in a minority, had 
oarried their own way. They had been strong in the middle 
class — the shopkeepers, the professional men, the oonununal 
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officials — but there was a groat reserve of Toters, who were 
coQserratiTe because of priestly infiuenoe or indifiTereDce to 
the demooratio ideal These reserves came into plaj at the 
election of December 1849, ^^^ *'^^ Proclamation of Mon- 
ealieri was only one of many influences, that contributed to 
make a Conservative ^ majority in the new parliament. 

The 204 members of the Fiedmontese Chamber were a 
standing answer to the taunt that Italians were not fit for 
represeut^ive institutions. They were grave, hard-headed, 
patriotia Though their speeches were often prolix and 
pedantic, mere rhetoric had little weight. Except for rare 
coquettingB of the Extreme Bight and Extreme Left, there 
was too much political sincerity to allow of mere partisan- 
ship, and a sense of their country's difficulties and a 
common fiuth in her destioj brought all sections more 01 
less t(^ther. There were indeed no orystallized parties; 
men changed rapidly from one group to another, some- 
times with reid inoonsistency. The ministerial majority 
was composed of seolioiis without any permanent bond of 
union. 

On the Extreme Right there were a few reactionaries, 
returned almost exclusively from Savoy ; in the Senate they 
were rather stronger. The "codini" would willingly have 
Been the Statute overthrown ; they held that " the duty of a 
Catholic government is to obey and protect the church"; 
they bitterly opposed a forward policy, and therefore tried to 
keep the army amalL " If the Fiedmontese are Italians," 
the Savoyards threatened, " the Alps may become the &on- 
tier between France and Italy." ' Though they supported 
the ministry, so long as it attacked the democrats, they took 
their orders &om Borne, sometimes from Vienna. Out^de 
the Chamber their violent press, the support of the priests, 
their intrigues among the peasants gave them a consider^ 
able following, and in the coming quarrel with Rome they 
recruited their numbers among the tunid devotees. 

The majority of the Right were moderate constitution- 
alists, who had loyally accepted the Statute, had taken part 

1 Be« VoL n., Appandlx Q. 
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in the war, and were not alien to the hopes of Italian Inde- 
pendence. Bat th^ were ready to resist any movemant, 
that threatened to impur Piedmontese autonomy or tnuufer 
the capital from Turin.' They were a true Coaaeamiin 
party, dreading the democracy, very tender to the preroga- 
tives of the church and the rights of property, for the most 
part proteotionista in fiscal pohcy On the whole, lyAz^lio 
belonged to them, so did Balbo and Finelli ; CaTour was 
their most powerful champion, till he fooad it impossible to 
. go with than on ecoleaastical or fisoal questions ; but their 
real leader was Kerel, a noble of Nice, who had been Fiziance 
B£inister from 1844 to 1848, and was a capable, patriotic, 
but ultra-Conservative statesman of the old s^ooL 

The Left had had a considerable majority in the earlier 
parliaments, and still were sufficiently strong to occasioiially 
force the hands of the government. But they were hetero- 
geneous and divided, shading off from Moderate liberals, 
who outside ecclesiastioal questions differed little from the 
Moderate Right, to extreme radicals, and socialists of a mild 
type. Their foreign policy was that of the war-time, and 
they refused to alter it in altered circumstanoes. Th^ 
were the best supporters of the government in its struggle 
with Rome, its unsparing critics when it leaned to com- 
promise. Their social programme was oommonplace, but 
none the less valuable. The resolutions that were passed 
by the Chamber on their initiative were sujsemely wise and 
practicfd ; for the influences, that since then have eaten 
into the heart of Italian politics, were already nascent. In 
the days of their power they pledged the Chamber to 
the exclusion of salaried officials, to the reduction of dvil 
pensions, to trial by jury; they nearly carried a Bill fin- 
payment of merabera.* But the executive shelved their re- 
solutions ; some were left; for the next generation to cany 
into law, others are still unrealised, and for lack of them 
Italy is suffering to-day. But howevOT much they might 
criticize the govenmient, they were never thoroughly hostile ; 
they were unwilling to overthrow it, for they were too weak 

' Pallavioino, Mentorie, II. 519 ; TavslUnl, Zmzo, L 119. 
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to take office thetmielTes, and a miniaterial defeat would 
mean a Revel ministry. The Exta«me Left, a small group 
of thirty members, refused to go beyond this partial tolera- 
tion of the government ; but their doctrin^re theories and 
inconsisteat practices, the suspicions and factiousness of 
their leaders alienated the more temperate majority of the 
Left, vho regarded Yalerio's and SrofFeiio's policy of mere 
criticism as inopportune and unpatriotic The common 
danger was too great, to allow strength to be wasted in 
disputes with men, who were divided from them by a hair's 
breadth. They had been partly won by D'Az^lio's and the 
King's loyalty to the constitution ; and as they slowly came 
to recognize Cavour's real liberalism, and when his acces- 
sion to the ministry became a guarantee for its |nx^;re8siTe- 
ness, their friendliness grew into loyal support. Thus was 
gradually evolved the Left Centre, sharing many of the 
ofnniona of the Left, but parting from it on grounds of oppor- 
tunism. They were weak numraically, barely more than 
a score of deputies, but they counted in their ranks some 
of the most capable men in the Chamber. 

Their leader was RattazzL The odium of Novara still 
clung to him, but unprejudiced observes were learning that 
he was far from being the extremist, whose name sounded 
so ill in conservative Europe. In &ct there was nothing 
of the democrat in him. His legalist view, his belief in 
order and authority, his suspicion of untried paths and 
love of emaii steps and administrative detail kept him at 
heart a Moderate Liberal He was a thin, pedanUc, some- 
what acrid man, one round whom lukewarm friendships 
clustered thick, but whose Bensitiveness brooded over in- 
juries and made it difficult to heal old grievances ; a man 
neither firm nor strong, who often surrendered his constuence 
to his party, with no passions, no h^h course, no deep 
oonvictionB, with an instinct for partisanship and intrigue, 
which revelled in small blsehoods and by-paths, that came 
more of cowardice and indeci^n than of trickery. He was 
always too much the lawyer to be a great statesman; 
his cold lof^cal oratory appealed to the reason, but had 
no power to sway. He had the narrow practicality of the 
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BCeptic, but little imi^^ui&tioii/ no diTining eye for great 
facts, more care for the forme of liberty than the spirit ; a 
bom courtier, with a facile acquiescence in royal vicBB, that 
made him the King's confidant and friend, but helped in 
later days to mar Victor Emmanuel's hold on the nation. 
He was a sincere patriot after his light; he shared the 
hopes of the narrower school of nationalists; but at this 
time and for several years after he had no faith in any 
expansion of Piedmont beyond the Fo valley, still less in 
an united Italy.* His whole bent of interests was Pied- 
montese; "he knew Piedmont thoroughly, Italy a little, 
Eorope not at all ; " Turin and its pohtics and parties were 
more to him than all the common creed of It^ifm aspira- 
tion. But he had a s^ise of responsibility, that the Extreme 
Left lacked. He saw the need of a strong government, and 
knew that it was impossible without a disciplined majority 
in the Chamber, He had the instinct of a parliamentarian, 
and he was prepared to compromise and surrender some of 
his own political articles for the sake of securing a steady 
policy of moderate Uberalism. It was to his and Cavour's 
conviction of the paramount need of this policy, much more 
than to the Proclamation of Uoncalieri, that Piedmont 
owed the sober working of her constitution during its years 
of trial 

After the elections at the close of 1849 CAz^lio, with 
a large majority in the Chamber, was free to carry out his 
policy. He had a great reputation through Italy, a greater 
one abroad, where he personified the survival of constitu- 
tional government in Piedmont. His influence at court 
was strong, and on the whole he succeeded in managing 
the Kii^ in spite of occauonal restiveneas. He was still the 
dilettante, the " languid doctrinaire," destitute of all arith- 
metical capacity, " an artist to the marrow and vain as 
a hundred artists " ; he was scrupulously straightforward 
and honest, but it was a " stagnant honesty," for he was too 

^ He never read faUtorr or poetry or noveli, and had ao taste for piotnies 
or mnsio : CmtelH, Sicordi, aoo. 
■ Mme. BatUnl, Jbfteni, L 338. 
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indolmt to bo ft leader, and though he had a finnneBs that 
was apt to be obstinacy, it was utterly lacking in vigoar. 
He was full of excellent sentiinents that were quite bedde 
the point; and thoi^h he prided himself on his positive 
bent, his statesmanship was often limited to genial common- 
places and gentlemanly aphorisms. The eventa of 1848-49 
had given him a fanatical dread of democracy, and broi^ht 
out the patrician, that always imderlay his nature, and made 
him quite unconsciously incapable of meting the same 
measure to nobles and to democrats. He was justly 
attacked for his callous indifTereoce to the bte of Rome 
and Venice, for hia ostentatious disclaimers of the poli<^ 
that led to Novara, for his exaggerated deference to the 
opinion of respeotabihty. Though he would fight to the 
death, if Austria attacked, though he had a strong sense of 
Piedmont's Italian position ^ and some vague idea of another 
stru^le to assert it, he took no forward step to prepare for 
a new advance. His policy was a pasmve one, to preserve 
the national dignity, to show that constitutional government 
was compatible with order, to win the respect of other 
nations. It was not a great policy, but just then it was 
Bucoeasful Quiet consolidation was what I^edmont needed 
at the moment, and he foMlled his own prophecy, that 
'" the time is near, whra the race will be not to the strongest 
or cunningest, but to the honestesL" He brought his 
country tluough a twilble crisis, and it was not without 
cause that he made his boast that he had survived. 

It is in his home policy that IVAzeglio shows worst. 
His breadth of sympathy existed in his own imagination 
only, and nobody was more intolerant of democratic crudities. 
While the abusive clerical press was allowed oonuderable 
impimity, at all events till after the passing of the Siocardi 
Laws, the police harried the radical journals, and officers, 
who had attacked a newspaper office and threatened " to 
oppose the &ee press with the free sword," were left to go 
unpunished. Fublio meetings were forbidden, and D'Az^lio 
would gladly have expelled the more turbulent reft^ees. 
Much of ius aotion was due to his intense anxiety to 

* VAMgUo, StriUi fotltmi, 174-175, 164; li., Letttn intiUU, L no, 30a 
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ooDoilute Home and the reactioauy party, for he feared 
that, if pushed too &r, they might make a dangerous 
struggle for maatety. But hig petty tyranny only (^fended 
the Libarals, vithout -winning the clericaLa. Apart from 
ecclesiostioal matters, he showed small desire to bzing t^e 
institutions of the country into conformity with the spirit 
of the Statute, to raise the condition of the masses, or 
cleanse the oiril servioe &om oomiption. He used his 
great influence agwinst social progress, and set the evil 
tradition, that has too often since been followed with sutdi 
sad fiddity. 

Anxious however as D'Azeglio was for peace, it was 
impossible for him to avoid a stru^le with Rome. In 
eoolesiastical legislation Piedmont was fifty yean in arreais ; 
the church had privil^^ there, which she had long ceased 
to possess in Naples or Tuscany or Modena or the Austrian 
Empire. The eocleuastical oourts took cc^nizanoe of eases, 
civil and criminal, where clerics were ooncemed, of aH 
casra relating to marri^es and betrothals, to tithes and 
heresy and blasphemy. Many churehes had rights of 
asylum, and the criminal, who escaped to their precincts, 
was beyond the arm of the law. The Inshops controlled 
the charities and in part the schools. Even the Statute 
had confirmed them in their power to prevent the drculap 
tion of unauthorized Bibles and books of devotion or 
theology. No marriage could be celebrated except by a priest. 
Acts of mortmain existed in part only of the state, and the 
civil law &<nlitated the acquisiUon of property by eccle- 
fdastioal bodies.^ And in spite of the vast estates of the 
church, many of the porochifd cle^^y had stipends so small, 
that the state oontributed nearly a million lire annually to 
give them a bare Uving. 

It was imposfflble after the passing of the Statute to 
permit the retention of privileges, that clashed with its 
fundamental provisionB. The ecclesiastical courts w«re 
pwhaps no serums practical grievance, but they were in 
direct conflict with the clause, that fffomised equal law to 
alL The first oonstitational ministry had recognized that 

^ Blancbl, IHplomatia, TL 3S3-354- 
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the ooooordat with Borne, which fixed the privil^ee of the 
ohuToh, must be modified, and Rosmini had been seat to 
n^otiate in vain for better terms. Since 184S the aspect 
of the question had radically changed, for neo-Guelfism was 
dead, and Bome was given over again to principles that were 
incompatible with social or intelleotual liberty. The anti- 
clerical movement, that was now forced into life by the attitude 
of Rome, was not an irreligious oaa ; the Liberals boasted that 
they " lived in an »g6 of faith," and much of the attaok. on 
the ohuroh was [»vmpted by the desire, which Gioberti voiced, 
to purify it from its abuses. But n«ther was it mainly a 
reUgious movement ; it was more the outcome of national 
pride, of the resolve not to humiliate the country to Rome, 
mixed with anger at the embittered opposition of the bishops 
to constitutional government, at the relentless and un- 
serupubus attacks of the olmcal pres^ at the misrule 
at Rome and in Romagna, and the ignominious propjni^ 
of the Papal throne by fore^ bayonets. The reformws 
had two possible policies. Cavour would have left ibo 
ohurdi unmolested in its property and internal disdpline, I 
would have met intolerance by tolerance, and abolished the ;' 
partial state control, which the old concordat gava The 11 
church, he believed, when fi-ee from irritating trammels, ' 
would leave politics alone. But the majority of liberals 
hardly stopped to consider an experiment, whioh appeared 
80 hazardous among a peo|de with Uttle education or 
spiritual independence, where the church threatened to 
become a great political machine, that might sap the fabric 
of the oonstitation, and be a standing menace to &eo govern- 
ment. Both parties however were ^preed in the necessity of 
abolishing the ecclesiastical courts. D'A2«^lio was too good 
a patriot, and knew the Roman court too well, to wish to 
shirk the issue, when once it had been raised. Had he wished 
it, the intemperance of the Fiedmontese bishops, and die 
anger of Right and Left alike at their intrigues would have 
forced his hand. Fransoni, the Archbishop of Turin, was as 
bitterly opposed to reform as he had been in Charles 
Albert's later yeais,^ and his passionate hatred of the new 
> See abore, p. 168. 
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institutions had grown to a monomania. Pia brother-prelate 
of Asti had heen accused of immorality, and fled before the 
threats of the populace. Late in 1 849 D'Azeglio had sent to 
Some an honest Moderate lawyer, Siccaidi, to ask for the 
removal of Fransoni and the Bishop of Asti, and effect some 
working compromise as to the concordat. Siccardi soon 
returned, hopeless of securing ooncesdon; Ant<melli put 
forward counter-claims, which it was impossible to accept, 
and the Pope had spoken of the pending reforms as " wounds 
to his own heart and the church." ^ Siccardi's failure and 
the bitterness of the extreme press on both mdes made it 
impossible fdr the ministry to delay legislation, and early 
in the session of 1850 Siccardi, who was now in the cabinet, 
brought forward bis famous resolutions (February 2 7)^ 
They proposed to abolish the ecclesiastical courts and the 
bight of asylum, to equalize the punishments of lay and 
/clerical criminals, to make a general mortmain law, to 
/repeal the temporal penalties for the non-obserrance of 
[ holidays, retaining them for Sundays and the great festivaU 
of the church ; and they pledged die government . £{> intro- 
' duce a Bill to legalize civil marriage. The deputies of the 
pore Right opposed the resolutions on the ground that 
the consent of Rome was essential to any modiflcation 
of the ecclesiastical law, and harped on the scandal to the 
consciences of the faithful. The resolutions, it is true, tore 
up the Concordat, but it was impossible to maintain 
conventions made for other times amd alien to the new 
constitutional order. The government had to choose between 
the Concordat and the Statute, and they were bound to 
abide by the latter. They had the support of the more 
moderate section of the Right and of the entire LefU 
Fublio ofnnion had been intensely stirred, and the feeling 
agfunst the priests at Turin was so hostile, that the govern- 
ment had to put down a demonstration with the help of the 
mihtary. Siccardi's main Bill passed the Chamber by 130 
votes to 26 (April 9), and the Senate by a majority of 
nearly two to one. 

' Biuofai, op. eit., VI. 356 ; Boggio, (KtCM < Molo, 299 ; aooordlng to 
Dnpuilonp, SouttramtU, 30a, qaotfng from EapMi det ntffoeiati«M dOq the 
King mm promlMd on Febnurr aj to nopen u^otlmtioiu. 
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Rome refused to accept its defeat Illogical as was the 
fope's position in refusing to Piedmont vliat had long been 
accepted in almost every Catholic country, he disliked and 
feued too much the one &ee state of Italy, to make an easy 
peace with her. The Nuncio left Turin, the bishops saw 
phantoms of the Red Revolution, and Fransoni issued a 
pastoral, ordering the clei^ to defy the new laira and 
appear brfore the lay courts only on compulsion. When 
indicted for inciting to disobedience of the law, he reAised 
to appear, and was condenmed in contumacy to a month's 
imprisonment. The sentence roused the passion of the 
clericals to fever-heat, and Fransoni's Bu£&f^sns threatened 
exoommunication to all who had any part in making the 
new law. At the moment Santa Rosa, the Minister of 
Agriculture, was on his death-bed ; devout Catholic though 
he was, the Servite friar, who attended him, refused him 
extreme unction, as being ipso facto excommunicate, unless 
he retracted his share of responsibility for the Siecardi 
Laws ; and when Santa Rosa died unabsolved, the olei^ 
at Fransoni's instigation threatened to deny him rights of 
burial, till the archbishop was intimidated into a reluctant 
consent.* The tale of the heartless refusal, of the wife's 
prayers spumed, of the indecorous intrigues round the 
death-bed fired Turin to fury. Santa Rosa's funeral was 
made the occasion of a great demonstration (Ai^ust 3), the 
Servites were only saved from outrage by being banished 
from the city, and Fransoni was ill^ally arrested and sent 
to an epiciu^an martyrdom in the fortress of Fenestrella 
At the same moment the government came into sharp 
conflict with the Sardinian tAergy on the question of tithes ; 
it was the only province of the state where they still 
existed, and the ministers appointed a Commission to make 
an mventory of church property as a preliminary to their 
oommutatioa The Archbishop of CagUsri defied the Com- 
misffloners, and excommunicated them, when they seized his 
papas. It was impossible for the government to overlook 
the affiront, and the Sardinian courte condemned him to exil& 

1 SuBceno, Sanla Stua, 339-236 ; Caf our, leUat, I, 164 1 Boggfo, ep. eU^ 
I, 331 ; Balan, Oontmmtioiit, L 733-72^ 
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The government had d(me the least tiiB4; was posBible 
to save its dignitj. Even nov D'Azeglio's patience was not 
exhausted. He felt tbtj aoutelj the danger of aKanariir^g 
the clergy; France was patUng strong pressure on him to 
surrender to Rome, and he had twioe during the summer 
made essays for recondliation. But Antonelli took his 
stand on the principle that the concordat was a contract, 
which could not lawMly be broken except by the cansent 
of both parties ; he told D'Az^Uo's agent that compromise 
was impossible,^ and the Pope ostentatiously patronized 
Fransoni and even refused to remove the Bishop of As^ 
While D'Az^Iio was thus faced by frank hostility at Rome, 
public opinion in Piedmont was urging him to fresh 
measures against the church. The Stodinian tithes were 
abolished with compensation, and so strong was the feeling 
in the Chamber that it was sometimee able to force the 
hands of the govemmeDt. The Christian Brothers were 
made liable to conscription, and the teaching of theology 
in the seminaries became matter of hot debate. By 
a law of 184S the government had obtained oertun 
powers of control over them in exchai^ for subudies 
to the theological chairs, and the Left insisted that it 
should enforce its rights to check professorial attacks on 
the constitution. Cavour oj^Ktsed any interference with 
liberty of teaching, and his influence secured the postpcme- 
ment of legislation ; but the Pope seized the oppcotunity to 
retaliate on the broadra doctrines of Turin University, and 
excommunicated Nuytz, its professor of theology (Augurt 
185 1). Nuytz* lectures, foreshadowing in some respects 
the Liberal Catholic school of ten years later, upheld the 
rights of the state in matters ecclesiastical, threw doubts on 
the Temporal Power, aiul distanguiahed the contract <^ 
marriage from the sacrament. And though his tiheses had 
been approved by the church, and he had professed his 
readiness to withdraw anything contrary to its teaching,* 

■ D'Aseglio, Letten imdile, IL 304; Bluioh!, tp. ait., Yl. 371; Balu, 
op. at.. I. 738. 

* Bo^o, op. cif., I. 346; Dupanlonp, op, tiL, 398. A snintDaiT of hu 
tlwi>e* in H Piemtintt, 163. 
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hu obwquiousaesa oould not shield him. And despite the 
anxiety of the govemmeDt to ooinpromiae on this and other 
oontiOTersies, the bigger questions of civil marriage and the 
eodeeiastioal budget vare only suspended, and it iras clear 
that a more terrible oonfliot must come soon, whose issues 
none oould foretell 

It vaa felt on all sides that it needed stronger hands 
Uum D'Azeglio's for the crisis, and every month the 
Premier iras more eolipsed by the rising reputation of 
CaTOur. Cavour's early parliamentary career had not 
been suocesEful ; his arrogant, sarcastio public manner, his 
aristoorstio assooiationB, his supposed reactionary views had 
made him even more unpopular than he was in 1847. 
But he was bound to make his influence felt ; he had shown 
a masterful insistency, an iron resolution which conquered 
more than it persuaded, a hardihood which prompted him 
to read criticiBm but never a word of praise, a prod^ons 
memory, a great capacity for work and grasp of detail& 
His speeches always commanded the Chamber, not for their 
oratory, for he was a halting speaker and spoke French 
better than Italian, but from their lucidity uid fnreoifiion 
find capacity of making telling points. And while with his 
fine eye for poUtioal factB, he brufihed aside the sophistry 
alike of demoorats and reactionaries, and was merciless to 
their oant and vulgarity, he was an open-minded oppor- 
tunist, always ready for fresh light' and indiffermt to 
charges of iuconsistent^. He was no saint or hero, but 
perfectly composed to win the confidence of average human 
nature. He generally followed public opinion ; he had his 
ideals, but he kept them to himself, and though, as Manzoni 
8ud, he had the imprudence as well as the prudence of the 
true statesman, he rarely allowed himself to be drawn a 
step beyond what the practical opportunities of the moment 
warranted. His object was to make the constitution march ; 
he had no liking for B'Az^Iio's policy of beating time. 
" Modem history," he said, " shows a steady tendency to the 
widening of political rights, to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor and the better cUstribution of wealth," 
I " Whoneru I b»Te time, I irlll make a Hat ol 1117 poUttool mlatakM." 
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His polio; vaa one of pure liberalism; "Italy," he siud, 
" must make herself by means of liberty, or we must giTO 
up trying to make her." He had an absolute trust that 
people would always come sooner or later to the truth. 
Hence his aozlety to decentralize, bis steady refusal to 
tamper in all essentials with the liberty of the press, his 
unwillingness to subadize governmental organs. He was 
no hud economist, moral considerations always weighed 
most with him, but he had an unswerving faith in liberty 
of industry and commerce. He had felt the &scination of 
socialism, but he thought it as dangerous as its near ally 
protection ; and though at times he was almost on enthu- 
siast for social l^islation, he seems to have thought more 
often that the state should go no farther than to encourage 
private initiative and make taxation fall lightly on the poor.^ 
k' He applied the same principles of freedom to the 
^Y)blems of church and state. Cavour had no deep 
regions instinct; but he had a real belief that a church, 
untrammelled by state control, would have a fruitful part 
to play in social evolution. Clerical intolerance he hoped 
(o cure by undiscouraged tolerance on the other side; he 
would have left the church in full possesion of her pro- 
perty, mistress of her owu discipline and ritual, "a &ee 
ohurch in a free state," which should learn respoofflbihty 
from freedom, and exist in independent amity with the 
«ivil government' It is more d^cult to say what was 
his exact position at this time as to the future of Pied- 
mont and Italy. He hoped to see the Austri&ns expelled, 
and some day the Temporal Power destroyed ; theoretically, 
DO doubt, he always believed in a free and united Italy* 
But here as in all else he was an opportunist, and refused 
to tie his hands by any system. Hjs present object was 

> OATonr, Latere, T. 17S ; IcL, Noaedla Uuret, 247, 374 ; Id., Nvote UUerv, 
160; Castelli, Sicordi, 374; La. Rive, Gavour, 330; Artom e Blanc, Osimir, 
.322. He tboDght t, pTOgreadve iDoome-taz impnotlcabls, bat did not ol^ect 
to it in principle. 

* So as eailf as 1833 : Berti, Oiii<oiir, 311-315 ; see also N^ra, Cavour, 44 ; 
Ca.yojii, NiKtelattrt, 361 ; Bmaoeno, Santa Son, 131-133 ; Oastelli, Cbioiir, 13, 
-See below, Vol. II. p. 207. 

■ C&TOor, Letten, I. 137 ; Id., Nnove UOert, 69 i La FariD&, Bpittdario, II. 
426 ; Cordova, IHteorH, L 74. 
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to make Kedmont proqterous, and when the chance came 
for her to use hei influence, to make the best possible 
termfl for the rest of Italy. He waa probably too bupy to 
concern his thoughts much with what seemed so distant 
an nto[na as her Dmty; he was certainly too prudent a 
man to exjKess himself about it 

So far he had hardly belonged to any party. Under 
the influence of the enthumasm of 1848 he had moved 
fust in a Liberal direction; the excesses of the foUowing 
winter had turned him back towards Conservatism ; but with 
the reaction after MTovara he came to believe that absolutism 
was more dangerous than demagog}, and his irritation at 
D'Azeglio'a feebleness helped to force his dormant Liberalism 
slowly to the &ont again Like Rattazzi, though perhaps 
not BO strongly, he saw the necessity of forming a stroi^ 
ministerial party. " You cannot govern on the point of a 
needle," was his criticism of the parliamentaty groups 
which made a stable majority impossible. He had tried 
haxd to reconcile parties before the Proclamation of Mon- 
oalieri. He would have liked to work with the Right, but 
he found it impossible to agree with the straiter section 
in religious and commercial questions. He had made his 
first great speech in the debate on the Siccudi Laws, and 
his success encouraged him to take a line of his own. 
He b^;an to gently threaten the ministry, and warn them 
agfunsC " homceopathio doses of reform." They were pro- 
bably conscious how much they needed stroi^ men, and 
La Marmora's and the King's influence persuaded the re- 
luctant cabinet to appoint Cavour to the vacant ministry 
of trade and f^^iculture (October 11, 1850). "He will 
soon rule you all," the King foretold, " he will turn you 
out and be premier himself;" and Cavour at once b^an 
to verify the prophecy by insisting on the resignation of 
one of his weaker colleagues. 

His appointment pleased the Liberals as seeming to 
pledge the cabinet to further ecclesiastical reforms. But 
his main cares for the present were economic, and even 
before he became Finance Minister in the following April, he 
was able to cany muoh of his Free Trade policy into practice. 
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In Bome respeots his le^slatdon was merely in oontmualion (^ 
earlier projects. The l&ws to r^^ate joint-stock comptmies 
and agricultural loans, the sohemee of f^cultural education, 
of postal refbrm, of oorering Piedmont with a network of 
r^ways were part of the policy for developii^ Fiedmontese 
trade, which had obtained once Novara. The feudal dues, 
which still lingered in some districts, were abolished, and 
Cavour's first measure was to repeal the bread-assize of the 
mimiapalities. But these were minor matters compared 
with the position of the Exchequer. Cavour beliered that 
finuice was matter of life or death to the country. The 
indemnity to Austria, the expenses of the army, ihe sub- 
sidies to ^e new railways were a crippling burden, and the 
spectre of bankruptcy frightened men who were no alarm- 
ists. The budget of 1851 showed a deficiency of sixty 
million lire, taxes had risen 30 per cent., and the interest 
on the debt had mounted from less than two millions lire 
in 1847 to thirty millions in 1852. Prud^ce recom- 
mended a policy of retrenchment, and it needed a bold 
financier to ask the country to add to its debt Bat if 
Piedmont was to prepare for a new war, it was essential to 
keep up the army, rebuild the fleet, expend laige sums on 
fortifications. And for the development of her industry it 
was equally necessary to open new railways and tunnel the 
Alps. The trunk line across the Apennines from Genoa to 
Turin had already made good progress, and the goremment 
included in their scheme a continuation to Arena, a con- 
nection with the Lombard lines at Magenta, a line under 
Hont Cenis to Savoy and France, and the old project of 
another Alpine line under the Lukmanler. It had thoi^ht 
it necessary to find a large portion of the capital, and though 
the expenditure promised to be a remunerative one, it en- 
tailed at the time an increasing debt and increasing taxation. 
Cavour saw that the country must strengthen itself for its 
new burdens by increasing its resources, and he hoped by 
introducii^ more or less of Free Trade to give such a 
stimulus to industry and commerce, that it would learn to 
support its new expenses without suffering. 

There had already been certain steps in that direction. 
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Id Charles Albert's later years the duty on com had been 
very la^ly reduced, and in 1850 differential navigatioa 
duties bad been abolished. Cavour would have liked to 
bring in Free Trade at one stroke.' But he knew that 
public opnion was not ripe for this, and all that he could 
accomplish at present was to conclude a series of com- 
mercial treaties, providing for reciprocal reduction of duties. 
Treaties with France (November 1850), with Belgium and 
England (January-February 185 1), with Switzerland, with 
the German ZollTerein, even with Austria made Cavour 
able to boast a few years later that the Fiedmontese tariff 
was the most liberal on the GontinenL The economic 
results were instantaneous ; contraband almost disappeared, 
and the customs' revenue showed no loss, so great was the 
impetus to trade. Hedmont was launched on a career of 
rapd commercial progress, and bid fair to become, as Cavour 
desired it to be, the silk-factory of Italy. But the political 
aspect of the treaties was even more prominent. Cavour's 
vision looked to an alliance of Piedmont with the Western 
Powers, as a counterblast to the informal lei^e of the 
Eastern despotisms. And though he spoke of securing the 
good- will of France for defensive purposes only, he doubtless 
r^arded it as the first step to an alliance, which should 
bring her armies into the plains of Lombardy. 

> HMlaii, Cbwmr, 65. 
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CHAPTER XXra 

riTB HBGBMONY OF PIEDMONT 

1851-1853 

The Hegemony of Ptedmout ; Vioiob Emunuxi. II. ; Piedmont and 
AiutriA. Louis Kspoleon ; die eowp fatal ; tlie Deforeete PreM Iaw. 
The connuMoy CsTonr leaves the ministry ; Civil Muriage Bill ; 
lyAzeglio reeigna ; Cavour pnmier. The Bepablicana ; Hanini j 
LomlMu^y, i8;o-5i ; the republican conapiracy ; the Uilan plot ; 
the eequestrationa ; CaTonr's protest. 

The oonclufiion of Cavour's treaties was only one mstAnce of 
the brilliant buocobb that attended all that Piedmont did. 
" Gallant little Hedmont " had become the cynosure of 
Europe. lyAz^lio set the example, vhlch Caroar, when 
his turn came, foUowed, of winning for her Uie sympathy of 
European opinion. Radicals were pleased at her defiance to 
Austria, Liberals and Moderate Conservatives at the check 
given to the democrats, Protestants and anti-clericals at the 
Siccardi Laws. The ooimtry was no longer isolated aa in 
1 849. IVAzeglio's own loyal nature won confidence ; Pal- 
merston had expressed his warm admiration ; English travd- 
lers, Gladstone, Lord Minto, Nassau Senior, had spread the 
fame of the progressive orderly state, which showed in such 
brilliant contrast to the rest of Italy ; Barclay's brewers 
at Southwark^ had mobbed and huaUed Marshal Haynau, 
when " the butcher of Brescia " paid them an ill-starred 
visit (September 1850). In Piedmont itself a proud con- 
sciousness of deserved success had made Novara half-for- 
gotten. Gioberti, whose influence still was great, had 
published &om his retreat at Paris his book on The CivU 
Regeneration of Italy (1851), in which he recanted his 

1 At what was onoe Johnionlan Thrala's brewery. 
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hopes of a reformed Papacy, and argued that the hegemony 
of Italy had passed to Piedmont, that it was for Piedmont 
with the help of France to accomplish the national redemp- 
tion, and make Italy one with her capital at Borne.' The 
mass of the Piedmontese h^ed behind Qioberti's ideal of 
Unity; the narrower aspirations of 1848 were as far ahead 
as moEt politicians cared to look ; it seemed too much of 
an Utopia to hope for Rome, and " Piedmontism " was still 
strong with its half-contempt for the rest of Italy, its dis- 
like to move the capital bom Turin, or admit the other 
proTinces to equal terms. 

But all the best life of the nation was thirsting for 
imotber war with Austria, whidi would leave her no 
footing south of the Alps, and be a death-blow to tyranny 
through Italy. And it was to Victor Emmanuel that 
nationalists of almost every colour began to look for leader- 
ship. Little loved thoi^h he was at first, his popularity 
had been growing steadily. It is not easy at first saght to 
understand why he should in after years have won so much 
of what was ahnost veneration. He revenged himself on the 
almost cruel strictness, in which he had been brought up, 
by an unabated Hoentiousnesa His private life was divided 
between vulgar profligacy and sport. He installed his 
favourite mistress in the royal park, while his wife was 
still alive ; in later years he married her morganatioally, 
but he was not faithfiil even to her, and made no attempt 
to conceal his many infidelities. A hardy, daring sportsman, 
he was at his happiest when stalking steinbock in the Cogne 
mount^s. He was a rough, good-natured, bad-tempered 
man, of phenomenal ugliness, plain, almost boorish, in his 
tastes,* without a tra(» of genius, but with a certain robust, 
direct common-sense ; absolutely fearless, as excellent a 
cavalry officer as he was a bad general, exposing himself 
recklessly in battle, not &om bravado, but to give his soldiers 

' Oiobertl, Simnovamaito, eap. II. 219, 373 ; from ll FitBumtt, 15G, it 
appears that Qiobertt was ezprMciiig PftllkvloiDo'a thougbt rather tban his own. 

> " The Sing ot Budinia, who U here, is as valgar and oouae >a possible," 
Halioetbnry, Mtnoirt, L37 ; "hebaa tbetoneandmaiiDenof »(«4t-«.jicier"; 
VietCsstel, Mimoirt*, HI. 186. See OreTille Uemoin, TU. 30S. He Bbutl«d 
the Sngllih oonrt ott hla Tldt In 1855. 
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a leading.' There was a certain democratic fibre in him ; ha 
dearly loved popularity, though he wsb naively bored by its 
maoifeatations ; his comprehensive gaUantry brought him 
into relations Trith all classes ; he hat«d etiquette, his ward- 
robe was notoriously ill-furnished,' and after the deat^ of 
the queen in 1855, he practically put an end to court 
ceremooiaL But with the mass of Italians it was as the 
one constitutional prince of Italy, the " honourable king " (re 
gfdanluomoY who had kept his oath to his people, the soldier 
who had fought Austria and longed to fight her again, that 
he won loyalty and devotion. He had accepted the post of 
constitutional King, and as long as Cavour lived, he abode by 
it, always in the letter generally in the spirit, partly because 
he liked it, more because he was sensitively careful of 
his honest name and felt an honourable man's di^ust 
at the penuries of the other Italian princes. But he 
always chafed at control, and under the weak premiers 
that followed Cavour the constitutional bands became very 
elastic, though perhaps in the strict letter he never wholly 
burst them. He liked to be in touch with men of all 
parties, and to the repuhUcans, who talked to him, he 
seemed more republican than themselves. Though natur- 
ally superstitious, with a real reverence for religious forms, 
impelled by his own inclinations and family influences 
towards the ohureh, his pride forbade him to truckle to 
the clericals. He knew tluit the y intr^fued against him, as 
they had intrigued agunst his father, and he inherited the 
traditions of a race, that had mainttuned its independence 
against Rome. Sincere as was his wish throughout to con- 
ciliate the Pope, he was strong man enough to be proof 
agfunst the ioaujious influences that pushed him to surrender. 
Twice and twice only he nearly yielded. For Austria he 
bad nothing but hate, and both as King and soldier he 
longed for another war, which should avenge his father's 
memory and blot out Novara. He was incensed at her 



' " It u ahAmefal how the; tex oa and jti they can't allow Tlotor ft new 
pair of tiooBBiB," i^d a Meapolitan woman after the anaezation. 

* The pbiaw oii^nalieA with D'Azeglio : " there have beoD so few 
honwt kii^[B that ft would be a fins thing to b^in the series." 
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intrigues with the reactionaries ; " I vill be master in my 
own house," he told Appony, the Austrian minister ; and he 
hated the eodini more than the republicans, for he knew 
how bitterly they attacked him.^ His nationalist ambitions 
went Airther, it was probable, than his ministers' ; he had 
read and marked Gioberti's last book, and declared his inten- 
tion to fulfil the destiny it foretold for him. He longed for 
action and military fame ; the " idle life " of peace was " in- 
tolerable " to him. " The crown of Sardinia," he said, " has 
fallen very low; we need glory, much glory, to raise it up again." 

Putting aside the reactionaries, it was becoming a 
principle above party to prepare for the ooming struggle. 
The Hesse and Schleswig-Holstein troubles had made an 
European war seem imminent, and Piedmont hoped to get 
her chance. The Left had preached in season and out of 
season hostility to Austria and generosity to the refugees ; 
Yalerio's organ had offered the ministers a &ee hand, on 
condition that they would strengthen the army and navy; 
Pallavioino was already urging a Piedmontese propaganda in 
the Centre and South. The Right was almost equally 
insistent ; D'AzegUo felt the movement in his academic way, 
spoke of " the future destinies of Piedmont," and boldly 
taxed Appony with encouraging sedition. La Marmora had 
remodelled the army, and could put at least 90,000 men 
into the field. The revival of terrorism in Lombardy after 
Karl von Schwarzenberg's resignation made Piedmont feel 
that she could be proud of her strength and progress and 
order, while Austria was vainly attempting to justify her 
rule, and sinking lower month by month in the opinion of 
civilized Europa Morally Piedmont had already triumphed. 

The Conservatives, however, perhaps many oth^s too, 
had no confidence that Piedmont could defeat Austria in 
the field un^ded. The comer-stone of B'Azeglio's foreign 
policy had been to secure respect for Piedmont in Franoe 
and England, and though it is more than doubtful whether 
he looked forward to an offensive alliance with them, others 
certainly did. There was no serious hope, though, that apart 
from an European conflict, England would lend hw arms. 

' FBll»Ticiiio, Mm«rU, IL 354 ; A PimonU, 143. 
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YalDable as was PalmerBton's strong frieadahip, he was 
pledged to a policy of peace; and it was recognized Uiat 
no sympathy was to be expected £n>in the Tories. It was 
otherwise with France, llie Boman expedition had won 
Louis Napoleon the hatred of the democrats, bat his letter 
to Edgar Nej had helped to redeem him with all sections 
of Italians. Th^ recollected his own youthful attacks on 
the Temporal Power, his uncle's Italian bkrad and Italian 
policy, and surmised that his ambitions would some day 
chai^ the map of Europe. 

Henceforward for nearly twenty years Napoleon plays 
an all-important part in Italian politics, an unseen power 
behind the scenes, breathing an influence sometimes be- 
nignant, sometimes malign, now and agiun stepping forward 
as the dev* ex maehivd, and expectii^ all to answer to 
his nod. His policy was a compound of high ideals and 
shameless means, of magnificent demgns and cowardly 
surrenders, of intellectual r^htneas and utter moral wroi^- 
ness. He " omducted complicated intrigues like a pupil of 
Macchiavelli, then nursed humanitarian Utopias as ST his 
model were Don Quixote." In sjnta of his fears, he never 
quite forgot the Liberalism of his youth; as heir of the 
Napoleonic tradition, he aimed at playing a great constructiTe 
part in Modem Europe. Nationality, he was shrewd to see, 
was t^e moving force of the age in int^national politics, 
and as champion of nationality, Franoe might settle Europe 
on a lasting basis, and bring in a new age of peace. An 
united Italy, an united Germany, a resuscitated Poland, the 
emancipation of the Slavs would aUov Europe to settle 
down to commercial progress and free-trade and a cautious, 
conservative solution of social problems. The programme 
had its selfish side; France would r^ain her "natural 
frontiers," and become the predominant partner in a great 
confederation of the Latin nations of the Old and New 
Worlds. But it was a great and wise programme; and 
Napoleon at all events aimed at lifting French foreign 
politics out of the slough, in which they have lain before 
and since. But it needed a greater man to overcome the 
tremendous difiSculUes; and while Napoleon's theories were 
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inuneasurabl; in adyajice of French public opinion, he had 
idready given hostages to the clericals, and, as Cavour 
reoc^^nized even now,* Im dai^r lay in the temptation to 
play for their support. He knew how little sympathy he 
had at home for his world-shaking schemes; and there- 
fore, while he officially professed the diplomatic convention- 
alities, he had his secret policy, working in subterranean 
channels, trying to defeat his own ministers, and reach his 
own more generous ends by dark and doubtful paths. As 
Uontalembert stud of him, he was " a oonspirator by profes- 
sion " ; though he had a fotalist belief in his own " nebulous 
star," which made him phjmically fearless, he was a moral 
coward, always hesitating and trying to shirk responsibility, 
unable to resist pressure and loving oompromises and half 
measures.^ But taking his work at its worst. Napoleon was, 
at all events after the eovp cCitat, more weak than wicked. 
From the splendour of his earlier teign, Ht with his great 
designs above, phosphorescent with corruption below, down 
to the failures and ignominies and rottenness of his later 
years, Napoleon IIL's spoilt grandeur had two fatal foes, 
its own obhquity and weakness, and the throttling alliance 
of IVench clericalism. 

At present Napoleon's mind was, as Falmerston said of 
it at a later date, as full of schemes as a warren of rabbits. 
Poland and Italy were the chief subjecte of his dreams, and 
Italy claimed his first regard.' The Piedmontese statesmen 
instinctively recognized this, and the French alliance had 
been already thought of, wh^i Cavonr entered the cabinet.* 
They were waitii^ till the President was in a position to 
show his hand. At the end of 1851 the long-expected 
crisis came at Paris, and Napoleon ended his clever un- 
scrupulous fenciag wifh Uie Assembly by the coup £iUU 
> Outdll, Chricfpto, L fc^ 

* Louis NmpolBon, liitt NapMonitana ; Ia QtiRie, Second Empire, I. Ir.-v. ; 
BoMl, Otmre /ranea-tdUnantU, I. 4-6; BiancM, Di}Jomatia, YIII. 155; La 
Gnftonnltoa, KtgwlaoH III. et ritaUt; Manpu, Mimoire*, IL Si, loi ; Cftntb, 
Orandoria, III. 381-38S. It maj be hopad tbat the work ol reoent Frenob 
Uatoiiaiu will dispel mliaonoepUotia of Napoleon IIL 

■ Louis Kapolaon, op. eU., 149; Hartin, Frvane Ooniart, III 119; Ashler, 
Palmerrion, IL 179 ; Ottal««ighl, OblU^no, 171 ; BonfuUnt, Arat, 139. 

* TfkMgMo.Beriitipadvmi, 189; HumtI, LaXamora, 112. 
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(December 2, 185 1), -which made him autocrat of Franoe, 
and Emperor in all bat lume. Severely as the Liberal 
press of Tunn and Genoa attacked him, Piedmont was 
too much absorbed in calculating the consequence to 
herself to brood over the inunorality of Louis Napoleon's 
progress to Empire. While the covp cCitat vaa a blow to 
constitutional government everywhere, it left the ground 
freer for his personal policy, and Italy had known the 
Second Republic chiefly by its treachery to its own ma-iimg 
and the nefarious expedition to Rome. For the moment, 
however, the constitutional aspect was the more importunate. 
Napoleon had been nettled by the attacks of the Liberal 
press ; and he at once inssted that D'Azeglio should modify 
the I^ress Law, and ralence the refugees, suggesting that the 
more turbulent should be transported to Cayenne with his 
own victims.* D'Azeglio sturdily refused to ooeroe the 
mass of the refugees, or restrict free discussion on home 
affairs ; but he felt himself obliged to conciliate Napoleon, 
for Austria was threatening to attack, and Palmerston's 
impending fall destroyed any lingering hope of English 
support. A few of the more violent democrats were 
expelled, and a Bill was introduced by the ministw 
Deforesta to facihtate prosecutions for Hbels on foreign 
potentates. Napoleon allowed himself to be easily appeased, 
and promised the help of France, if ever Piedmont needed 
it, on condition that ^e preserved order and kept down the 
revolutionaries,' 

The Deforesta Law was a matter of small moment, but 
the wup cCitai produced, or rather matured, a much more 
important evolution in Piedmontese pohtics. For some 
time past there had been a tendency at work among the 
moderate men of both Right and Left to draw t(^ther into 
a Central party.' The commercial treaties had made a 
definite rupture between the protectionists and free-traders 
of the Right ; and thoughtful men of both sides recognized 

' Blanobi, «p. nt, VII. 93, 97. It ii not trae, m often fUtted, thit 
D'Axeglio forestalled Frenoh {^essore. 

* Ottolenghi, op, oil., 148-149 ; fionfadiui, MaMmeala, J6S. 

• See abort, p. 358. 
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the dangers of a fluctuatii^ majority, which might at any 
moment precipitate a crisis and bring in a Revel cabinet. 
The ministey had found the Right a broken reed, and knew 
that, though Revel might be loyal to the Statute, behind 
tiim were others, -who were not. Compared with the deep 
differences, which parted the two wings of the Right, the 
interval between the Right Centre and Left Centre was 
small; and they would form, if united, a capable, homo- 
geneous party, which, if not actually a majority, would none 
the less control the Chamber. Cavour was glad to shift 
the ministerial fulcrum towards the Left, for the covp d'4tat 
and the frwit hostility of some of Revel's followers to the 
constitution had convinced b jm that the scales needed 
weighting against the reactionaries. He shared the growing 
discontent with B'Azeglio's anxiety to conciliate Rome and 
Austria at too heavy a price. The Fremier's constitutional 
indolence irritated his restless, active spirit; he wished to 
rule events, while lyAz^lio wuted on them. And much 
as he still disliked the Left, the persuasion of his &iends 
slowly won him to the allianca* Rattazzi had long been 
esiget for fusion, and Cavour's conversion was immediately 
foUowed 1^ an arrangement as to its terms. The Beforesta 
Bill once passed, Rattazzi pledged the Left Centre to support 
the government, and Cavour undertook to break definitely 
&om the Extreme Right and commit his colleagues to a 
progressive policy. It shows Cavour's masterful hardihood, 
that the alhauce was mainly a private compact between 
himself and Rattazzi ; his friend Farini, the historian, alone 
among his colleagues was strongly in its favoiur, and the 
actual negotiations with Rattazzi were, it seems, carried out 
without the Premier's privity.* Such was the &mous 
" marriage " (eonnviw) of the parties, which Cavour publicly 
announced in the debate on the Deforesta Bill (February $, 
1852). D'Az^lio angrily resented Cavour's unauthorized 
diplomacy, and bitterly complained that he reigned but 
did not govern. The long-smouldering quarrel came to a 

' Outani, Cbvour, 40-43 ; Id, Rieardi, 67 ; Cbimla, Une pagt, 100. 

* MMiiri, la Mantora, 128; D'Az«gllt>, X'AoIm, 75; CutelU, Omwr, 47 ; 
ChiAls, op. ciL, 124; OnTcmr, Lttttrt, L 355 ; 0. D'AMe>lio, Souvmin, 445 ; 
Btrti, Oumtr, 344. 
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head, when Rattazzi in pursuance of the bai^un iraa 
appointed President of the Chamber, defeating the minis- 
tenal candidate ; and after a joolonged crisis CaTOur and 
Farini resigned (May).' 

It was recognized that vithoat Cavonr D'Az^lio's was 
only a stop-gap ministry, but Cavour was unwilling as yet 
to be premier, and D'Az^Uo was tolerated, to avoid a reao- 
tionary cabinet, and use his prestige in England to win 
sympaUiy there. But he was weary of office, harassed by 
both p&Fties, with CaTour inoreasiDgly hostile and the diplo- 
matic atuation made more difficult by Pahnerston's &1L 
The final blow came from an tmexpected quarter. The 
King's speech had promised that the longnlelayed Bill on 
civil marriage should be introduced during the sesHion, and 
in June it came before the Chamber. It attempted a com- 
promise between the French law, which kept the civil 
otmtract distinct &om the reli^ous bond, the state recog- 
niang the former only, and the Italian custom, under which 
the ehuroh both celebrated the rite and roistered it. The 
Bill made both the civil and reli^ous ceremony necessary, 
but pat registration in the hands of the lay authorities, 
and in certun special cases allowed the civil ceremony to be 
valid of itself' Mild as the proposals were, to the orthodox 
the whole thing was accursed, because it seemed to prejudice 
the sacramental nature of the bond and facilitate divorce. 
D'Azeglio had hoped to win the consent of Rome ; always 
patient and long-suffering, he was ready to turn his cheek 
to the smiter and brook Antonelli's insolenoe. But it 
counted for nothing that he delayed the measure to give 
time for fresh n^otiations, that the Bill itself was tender to 
the church's sjnritual claims, that civil marriage had existed 
in Austria from the r^gn of Joseph II., in France since the 
days of the Constituent, and had been l^al in Piedmont 
itself under the French rule. The Bill was condemned by 
the Pope before it had passed the Chamber, and Antonelli 
attacked it with savagest abuse. The King wrote to t^e 

I The preclBs oooasion wu ft ditpnte aa to vhother Mme nilny oontncts 
■hoald be conceded lo Bnasej or ko Itallsu flnu. 
* BogEio, CSUcM < Malo, I. 351. 
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Pope^ liO[aiig to smooth the vay, and for replj was taunted 
widi intioduoiog concubinage into his kingdom. For the 
first and nearly the last time in his life Victor Emmanuel, 
frank soomer of the marriage-tie himself, went over to the 
clericals J he announced (October 21) that his conscience 
would not allow him to sanction the Bill, and the -with- 
drawal of his support made it certain that it would not pass 
the Senate. The rebuff made D'AzegHo's position untenable; 
thoroughly weary of his task, he gladly seized the opportunity 
to remgn (October 22), and retired to his congenial Btudi<^ 
to eke out his private pittance with his brush. 

Cavour, as by far the bluest figure in Piedmontese 
politics, was bis natural successor, and the King, much as 
he disliked it, could not avoid summoning him, but made it 
a condition of office that he should agun attempt reconcilia- 
tion with Rome. Oavour refused to hamper himself with 
the undertaking, and the King, though he would have no 
reactionary ministry, caught at the chance of putting Balbo 
and Revel in office with a programme of " the Statute 
neither more nor less," which meant a m iTtinn ini of reform 
and a compromise in favour of Rome. But apparently the 
R^ht Centre r^sed to support them, and even Balbo, how- 
ever averse to anti-clerical l^slation, would not yield in the 
matter of FransonL He confessed himself imable to form a 
cabinet, and the King was obliged to give Cavour the seals, 
on his undertaking not to make civil marriage a question of 
confidence.' Most of D'AzegHo's colleagues kept office, and 
the new cabinet seemed to follow in its predecessor's steps. 
The King's wish to see Rattazzi in the ministry was rejected, 
the marriage law was quietly dropped, and the violent 
attacks of the bishops were ignored. D'Azeglio's mild 
coercion was continued, and the magistrates were allowed 
to convict Bible-colporteurs and impnSon men for polemios 
^tunst eternal punishment. There was no material chai^ 
in foreign poUoy, and Cavour hastened to congratulate 
Napoleon, when he proclaimed himself Emperor on the 

1 Btootti, Sa^, 300-301 ; Bianohi, op. ciL, VII. 67-68 1 Brofferio, Porlo- 
««nio, VI. 17&-183. The BiU wu throwD oot in th« Bauata on Deoambar » 
bj A nu^ilt; of ona. 
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anniTersary of the eaap cC&tU. But the Liberals irere right 
in their inetinct that Cavour's accession meant the triumph 
of th^ policy. It vas not long before a new act of Austrian 
a^giesrion made it posdble to mark hoT much the pace had 
quickened. 

The quiet progress of Fiedmontese politics showed how 
completely the constitutional monarchy had been accepted 
by the people. Parliamentary life had become acclimatized, 
as if it were a growth of generations rather than a erection 
of yesterday. The complete failure of the reactionaries, 
with all the church's influence behind them, showed how 
little hold they had on the people. The republicans were 
weaker still. They had no organized party; D'Az^lio 
had shown little mercy to the small group at Genoa, and 
pubhc opinion had supported biTn in his severity. Libels, 
whofie ^amefiil scurnlity distorted Mazzini's noble life, 
proved how hostile public opinion was to him. The re- 
pubUcans &om the rest of Italy had found a scant welcome, 
and the few, who settled in Piedmont, sooner or later shed 
their republicanism in the uncongeniaJ surroundings. Most 
of the republican leaders had settled in Paris or London. 
Mazzini still kept round him in London a few, who loved 
him for his devoted lifa The great puritan refused to bow 
to defeat or circumstances, and hoped on for the day of the 
people's rimng and the rule of abstract righteousness. Most 
of his friends had broken away, discouraged by his fiulures 
or chafing under his diotEUiorial rule; but his restless 
activity was still ever at work, trying to build up the 
materials for a national rising independently of the Hed- 
montese school, which he hated and refused to understand. 
Outside Piedmont there was still a good deal of repub- 
licanism in the North and Centre ; in every town there was 
a reomant of the republicans of 1 848, and the mutual-help 
sodeties among the artisans were often republican associa- 
tions under a social guise. Like Mazzini they distrusted 
the constitutional movement of Piedmont, or were too 
impatient to wut for the slow evolution of its policy. In 
Lombardy and at Bologna the party had a real strength ; 
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and it kept a footing at Rome and Florence and in Sicily, 
even to a small extent in Piedmont. 

The agitation natnrally focussed in Lombardj. Weakened 
though the Lombards were by the death or exile of so many 
of their leaders, there was no slackening of the national 
spirit at Milan or Brescia or Mantua. The boycot still shut 
out Austrian ofScers and civil servants from Lombard 
society; the two nations sat apart at the theatres; the 
smallest provocation from an officer led to a challenge, 
and many an Austrian and Italian life paid for the deadly 
hostility betveen conquerors and conquered. But even in 
Lombardy the republicans vere only a fraction of the 
nationalists; the disillusions of 184S-9 had sunk deep, 
and many of the Lombard Liberals had gone back to the 
fraiting non-political school of the '40B,' while the young 
nobles continued the Albertist traditions of their fathers, 
and as "Oavourians" kept in touch with the Fiedmofltese 
liberals and the refugees at Turin. Still in every city in 
Lombardy and Yenetia there were groups, muuly of pro- 
fesaonal men with a sprinkling of priests and at Milan at 
all events with a good many artisans, who had picked up 
the threads of conspiracy in 1849, and felt the smart of 
Austrian brutaUty too keenly to endure on in the hope of 
distant victory. During 1850 and 1851 their organization, 
more OF less in connection with Mazzini's central committee 
in London, had grown into a powerful and wide-reaching 
conspiracy. It had 3000 members, which meant no doubt 
a much larger unorganized following, with a£Sliates in Pied- 
mont and among the Hungarian r^;iments. Preparations 
were in teain for insurrection, whffli the coup £(ttU convinced 
the saner heads that the time for revolution had gone, and 
the current set more str<mgly than ever towards Piedmont. 
But at the moment, when the ooOBpirators had decided to 
postpone action (April 1852X an accident gave the autho- 
rities a clue, and three days under the lash extracted from 
a suspect the names of the leaders. The government struck 
at the centre of the conspiracy at Mantua, where the soul 
of the movement was the priest Tazzoli, a num of sii^ulaxly 
' Bm kbore, p. 193. 
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lovable and resolute nature. Some tvo hundred, mostly 
professional men and tradesmen, were put under a horrible 
parody of justice, with judges who barely knew the language, 
with flogging and starvation and every shape of mental 
torture to extort confeaaion. And though not another 
secret was betrayed, the government had sufficient informa- 
tion to prove how dangerous and widespread was the plot, 
and Tazzoh and four others died on the scaGfold (December 
7). The bulk of the revolutionaries reooginx^ that what- 
ever chances a popular rising had had at a time of European 
revolution, or when Austria was unprepared, it had no hope 
of success when she had a large standii^ army ready to 
crush the first symptoms of revolt. But the Montuan 
executions made the Lombards writhe with anger, and 
there were eager spirits thirsting to revei^ the victims and 
repeat the Five Days. A small group of artisans at Milan 
appealed to Mazzini to help them, and giving credit as 
usual to their exaggerated prospects of success, he en- 
coun^d them to action.* The rising was fixed for the 
Shrove Tuesday Carnival, when the soldiers would be 
ffliftfiT^g in the holiday. But the odds were enormously 
against success; had the first blow not miscarried, there 
was a faint chance that the populace might rise, but most 
of the leaders deserted, and though a few soldiers were 
killed, the insuigents were easily dispersed (February 6, 
1853). The republicans of Genoa drew back at the last 
moment from their promised help, uid faint plans of riong 
in Bomagna and at Rome broke down. 

The Austrians welcomed the rising as an opportimity 
to strike at the Liberals. Twenty-four conspirators died 
on the scaffold, and 6000 Ticioese of all ages and sexes 
were driven in the wintry weather over the frontier to 
punish Switzerland for giving an asylum to the refugees. 
The executions might have passed comparatively unnoticed; 
the conspirators had taken their hves in their hands and 
pud the forfeit of deCoat. But Radetzky was not content. 
It had long been his poUcy to make a disreputable bid for 

' Huilni, Optre, Till. aifr^zlS: Oraicl, Letten, 113; S&Ituunit C^imi,i; 
Boofftdinl, MtaoteeaU, 373. 
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popolarity by Btriking high, and the old msrshsl had a 
blind hatred for the Liberal nobles of Milan. Most of them 
had taken refuge five years before in Turin or Gtenoa; and 
he hoped to bring odium on Piedmont by saddling the guilt 
of the revolt on the rich refugees, frith the implioation that 
Piedmont was harbouring men who plotted rebellion against 
her neighbour. An Imperial ediot l^d an embargo on 
die properties of all Lombards, who had left the state for 
political reasons. It was in the teeth of treaty rights, for 
the victims were nationalized Piedmontese, and a recent 
treaty had secured to Hedmontese subjects the peaceable 
poBsesBicm of their properties in Lombardy and Yenetio. It 
was a challenge thrown down to Piedmont. Cavour had 
gone to the extreme of compliancy ; he had drawn a cordon 
of troops along the frontier to prevent the conspirators from 
receiving help from Piedmont,^ he had illegally seized the 
copies of Mazzini's apolc^, and expelled Crispi and other 
republicans, who were suspected of complicity. His atti- 
tude made Radetzky's action the more wanton, and though 
the victims were few and wealthy, Cavour saw that the 
national honour was at stake. He recalled the Piedmontese 
ambassador from Vienna, and published a strong and solemn 
protest (gainst the Austrian iUegahties ; he would even, but 
for D'Azeglio's advice, have made reprisals on the properties 
of Austrian subjects in Piedmont, and was prepued to go 
to war rothw than surrender his portion. Austria reealled 
Appony, but did not attempt to justify the sequestrations ; 
France and England warmly supported her rival, and she 
found herself condemned by the moral judgment of Europe. 
It was a great victory for Cavour's diplomacy, and its 
brilliancy obscured the inconsistency of his attack on the 
republicans. Hip own real policy was as much opposed 
as was Mazzini's to the portion secured to Austria by treaty, 
and his opportunism was the only essential, that differen- 
tiated his hostility from that of the insurgents. Pallavicino 
complained that he used the revolution to weaken Austria, 

' BteuchJ, op. oil., yn is^ ; MbtIo, JfoaitH, 357, aajt tbkt afMr the plot 
lettera wen opened In the Turin post, and commnnioated to the Anstiiani, 
An attempt wm made to aMMMinate Wagnnl : lb., lot. cit. 
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and diplomacy to weaken the revolution ; and it vas no 
compliment to him that the French ministry congratulated 
him on tus delicate conduct towards Austria. But this was 
forgotten, while the protest against the sequestrations loomed 
large as a bold stand against foreign tyranny. Piedmont 
appeared as the champion and protectress of oppressed 
Italians, not a£raid to indict Austria before the tnbuual 
of European opinion. How warm was the response was 
proved by the vote of the Chamb^ to advaaoe a large 
indemnity to the victims of the Imperial edict ; and the 
controversy, that followed the protest, showed that it was 
impossible that Piedmont and Austria should long continue 
side by sida 
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